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An humble Aveligy for Authors in e with nw 
£5 Aenne 


[ HOPE the  caridid reader now! aa calle to 


theſe pages than the writer of them did. When 
— dalneſs is complained of, it would be but cha- 
in him'to refle& how much pains that ſame. _ 
0 8 has coſt us; more, he may be aſſured, than 
nter intervals, Where we ſprung--nimbly = 
want with an eaſy weight, inſtead of we like a 
3 horſe, whoſe flow and heavy pace argues A 
he load he draws, and t he labour he endures ; alas 
for us poor Noveliſts, if there was no mercy for dull 
authors, and our countrymen, like the barbatbus. 
Libethrians of old, ſhould take it into their minds. 


urder every Orpheus that did not fiddle to their 
aſte. They ſhould conſider, that the man, w 9 
akes a book, makes a very pretty piece of furni- 5 
- and if they will but conſign us to a quiet ſtati-. 
on on a ſhelf, and give us wherewithal to cover us in 
a decent trim, the worſt amongſt us will ſer ve 10 till | 
p the file, and ſtop a DO VOOR 2 
VOL. Ii. B . 
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mind how much more nimbly he travels over - 


o baniſh muſic and the muſes out of the land, nl 


2 HEN R V. 


Tis hard indeed to toil, as we ſometimes do, to 
our own loſs and diſappointment; to ſweat in the 
field of fame, merely to reap a harveſt of chaff, and 

ile up reams of paper for the worm to dine upon. 

t is a cruel thing to rack our brains for nothing, run 
our jaded fancies to a ſtand- ſtill, and then lie down 
at the concluſion of our race, a carcaſe for the cri- 
tics. And what is our crime all the while? A mere 
' miſtake between our readers and ourſelves, occa- 
ſioned by a ſmall miſealeulation of our capacities 
and their candour; all which would be avoided, if 
happily for us they had not the wit to find out our 
blunders, or, happily for them, had all that good 
nature for us that we generouſly exerciſe towards 
ourſelves. If once they eould bring their tempers to 
this charming complacency, they might depend upon 
having books in plenty; authors would . 
like polypuſſes, and the preſs would be the happie 
mother in the kingdom. _ WIN 
How many worthy gentlemen are there in this 
bleffed ifland of our's, who have fo much time upon 
their hands, that they do not know what to do with 
it? I am aware how el and reſpectable a portion 
of this enlightened nation center their delights in the 
chace, and draw an elegant reſource from the faga- 
6 city of the hound and the vigour of the horſe: but 
they cannot always be on the ſaddle ; the elements 
they cannot command; and froſt and ſnow will lock 
them up within their caſtle walls: there it is poſſi- 
ble that ſolitude may ſurpriſe them, and diſmiſs 
them for a time to the ſolace of their own lucubra- 
tions: now, with all poſſible reſpe& for theſe reſaur- 
ces, I ſhould think it may ſometimes be worth their 
while to make experiments of other people's hucu- 
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The ingenuity of man has invented a thouſand 
contrivances for innocently diſpoſing of idle time; 
let us, therefore, who write books, have only the 
idlers on our fide, in gratitude for the amuſement 
we give them, and letthe reſt of the world be as 
ſplenetic as they will, ve may ſet their ſpleen at 
naught ; the majority will be with us. . 

if querulous infant is ſtilled by a rattle, the 
maker of the rattle has ſaved ſomebody's ears from 
pain and perſecution; grant, therefore, that a no- 
vel is nothing better than a toy for children of a 
larger growth and more | unruly age, ſociety has 
ſome cauſe to thank the writer of it; it may have 
put an aching head to reſt; it may have cheered the 
debtor in his priſon, or the country ſquire in a hard 
froſt. Traders will cry up the commodity they 
dealin, therefore I do not greatly inſiſt onthe pratfes 
which ſome that write books have beſtowed on 
book-writing, but I do obſerve, that great reſpe&t 
is paid to an author by thoſe who cannot read him, 
wherefore I conclude, thoſe Who can read, and do 
not praiſe him, are only ſilent becauſe they want 
words to expreſs their admiration - and gratitude ; 
whilſt thoſe ſanguine flatterers, who, in the exceſs 
of their reſpect for our perſons, cry down our per- 
formances, give evident proof how much higher 
they had pitched their expectations of what our 
talents would produce, than our productions could 
make good; but though in their zeal for our re- 
putations, they tell us how ill we write; they ſel- 
dom neglect at the ſame time to ſhew us how we 
might have written ſtill worſe. 3513 

Some over-wiſe people have pretended to diſco- 
ver, that this altercation between author and critic 
is nothing more than a mere plot and contrivance 
to play into each others hands, like Mountebank 
and Zany ; but this is over-aQed ſagacity, and an 

B 2 aſfectatton 


* 
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affectation of finding more myſteries in the art of 
authorſhip, than really belong to it; for my part, I 
believe it is a buſineſs of a more ſimple nature 
than moſt which can be taken up, and that authors 
in general require nothing more than pen, ink, and 
paper to ſet up with. In ancient times, the trade 
was in few hands, and the work ſeems then to have 
been compoſed with much pains and forethought ; 
materials were collected with great care, and put 


together with conſummate accuracy and attention; 


every part was fitted to its place, poliſhed to the 
heighth, and finiſhed to perfection; there were in- 
ſpectors on the part of the public, men of ſound 
judgment and fully competent to the office, who 
brought the work to a ſtandard of rule and mea- 
ſure, and infiſted upon it, that every whole ſhould 
have a beginning, à middle, and an end. Under theſe 
ſtrict regulations the ancients wrote; but now that 
practice has made us perfect, and the trade is got 
into fo many hands, theſe regulations are done 


away, and ſo far from requiring of us a beginning, - 


middle, and end, it is enough if we can ſhew a head 
and a tail; and it is not always that even theſe can 
be made out with any tolerable preciſion. As our 
authors write with leſs labour, our critics review 
with leſs care, and for every one fault that they 
mark in our productions, there probably might be 
found one hundred that they overlook. It is. an 
idle notion, however, to ſuppoſe that therefore 
they are in league and concert. with the authors 
they reviſe; for where could that -poor - fraternity 
find a fund to compenſate them for ſuffering a vo- 
cation once ſo reputable to fall into ſuch utter diſ- 
grace under their management as to be no longer 
the employ of a gentleman ? As for our readers, on. 
whom we never fail to beſtow the terms of candid, 


gentle, courteous, and others of the like >” 
f apt caſt, 
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H E N R T. 5 
caft, they certainly deſerve all the fair words we 
can give them, for it is not to be denied, but that 
we make occaſionally very great demands upon 
their candour, gentleneſs, and courteſy, exercifing | 
them frequently and fully with ſuch trials as re- 
quire thoſe ſeveral endowments in no ſmall propor- 
tion. The farther I advance therefore in this work, 
the civiler I will be; and to thoſe readers who will 
follow me into this third volume, I may with juſ- 
tice apply the epithets of patient, perſevering, 
faithful, and ſo on, with a creſcendo'in my. ſtrain, 
till the piece is concluded. g | 

But are there not alſo faſtidions, angry, queru- 
ſential readers F readers with full an who 
complain of being ſarfcited and over londsd with 
the ſtory- telling traſh of our circulating libraries? 
It cannot be altogether denied, but ſtill they are 
readers: if the load is ſo heavy upon them as they 
pretend it is, I will put them in the way of getting 
rid of it, by reviving the law of the ancient Cecer- ' 
tæans, who obliged their artiſts to hawk about their 
ſeveral wares, carrying them on their backs, till 
they found purehaſers to eaſe them of the burthen. 
Was this law put in foree againſt authors, few of 
us, 1 doubt, woul be found able to ſtand under the 
weight of our dum unpurchaſed works. 

But whilſt the publio is contented with things as 
they are, where is the wonder if the reform is ne- 
ver made by us till they begin it in themſelves? 
Let their taſte lead the faſhion, and our producti- 
ons muſt accord to it. Whilſt the Cookeries of 
Hannah Glaſs outcirculate the Commentaries of 
Blackſtone, authors will be found, who prefer the 
compilation of receipts to that of records, as the 
eaſier and more profitable taſk of the two. If pu- 
erilities are pleaſing, men will write ut pueris pla- 
ceant. f 3 


6 Nn 
When Demoſthenes was engaged in the defence 


of a certain citizen of Athens, who was brought 


to trial upon a charge of a capital nature, neither 
the importafice of the cauſe, nor the eloquence of 
the pleader, could fix the attention of the judges 
who were ſitting on the trial: the orator, obſer- 
ving their levity, on a ſudden ſtopt ſhort in the 
midſt of his harangue, and addreſſing himſelf to the 


court, —* Liſten to me,” he cried, ye venerable. 


judges, for a few moments, and I will tell you a 
merry tale: A certain young man, having-occa» 


ſton to take a journey from this city of our's to Me- 


ara, hir'd an aſs for the job; but being extreme- 
y incommoded on the way by a ſcorching ſun, 


which ſmote him with intolerable heat at noon, 


be diſmounted from his beaſt, and made free to 
take poſt under the ſhade of his carcaſe ; upon this 


the aſs-owner, who accompanied him, remonſtra- 
ted with great vehemence, contending that his aſs. 
was let for the journey ſimply and preciſely, and 


that the ſervice now required of him was extra-con- 
ditional and illegal : the traveller with equal vehe- 
mence maintain'd, that he was warranted in the 
uſe he made of him, and that having hit'd the aſs 
in ſubſtance, he was entitled to the benefit of his 


madow into the bargain: the queſtion was open to 


controverſy, and the parties went to trial on the 


caſe.” Here Demoſthenes ceaſed, and taking up 


his brief, prepared to lea ve the court: the judges 
feeing this, called out to him to return and go on 


with his pleading.—“ For ſhame, e men of 


Athens,” cried the indignant orator, ve can lend 
your ears to the ſtory of an aſs, but will not be 


low your attention upon 2 trial aer h the: 
lite or death of a nnn Me rom 10G * 
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CA 3 ; 
Our Here under goes a fri | Examination by a certain 
Judge called Conſcience: - * 


S ſoon as our hero had brought Blachford to 
conſent to his diſintereſted propoſal, he took 
immediate meaſures for ſecuring the ſucceſs of it. 
To bring the infant and its nfother to an interview 
with the dying penitent was his firſt objedt. The 
woman, who had the child at nurſe, "tid not live 
above two miles off, ſo that a meſſenger would ſoon 
fetch her over: Suſan, indeed, was at a greater diſ- 
tance, but the day yet ſervedfor bringing her from 
Manſtock; and Henry immediately {ate down and 
wrote the following note: EY 


D 8 
% A buſineſs, in which you are greatly intereſt- 
* ed, requires your preſence in this place; Mr, 
« Blachford's life is fp ey that not an hour 
is to be loſt: I recommend it to you therefore 
* to ſtate this to your - amiable lady, and, with 
* her permiſſion, come away directly in the 
% chaiſe, that will attend for that 2 5 
K. ours fincerely, 
e e . * HENRX.“ 
Whilſt Henry was writing this note, young Tom 
Weeyil, who had got notice of his e 
tunely called upon him, and no ſooner underſtood 
that he wanted a meſſenger to Manſtock houſe, 
than he zealouſly tendered his ſervices for that cr- 
rand, and by Henry was inſtructed to ride. to the 
next market town, which luckily was in the roac 
and there put himſelf into a polt chaile for the _ 
5 
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8 H ENR F. 
poſe of conveying Suſan in tlie moſt ſpeedy and 


commodious manner. | 

This buſineſs being thus adjuſted, and another 
meſſenger diſpatched for the nurſe and child, our 
Hero returned to the cottage, and throwing him- 
ſelf into EzekiePs wicker chair, enjoyed for ſome 
minutes, in ſilent reflex ion, that heart-felt ſatisfact- 
tion, that only can reſult from ſelf- approving con- 


ſcience. As he meditated on the ſacrifice, he was 


now about to make, he felt a momentary gleam 
of virtuous exultation, which tempted him to cry 


out O Ratcliffe! dear departed friend! thou 
. wov'd'it have prais'd me for this deed, and if * 


fainted fpirit holds communication with me ſtill, 
I know thou wilt regard it as a pledge of my obe- 
dience to thy fatherly inſtructions. But what is 
this I boaſt of? Nothing, compar'd to the ſeverer 
trial that awaits me, and demands an effort ſtrong 


indeed, a ſacrifice from which my heart ſhrinks 


back with terror and diſmay. Oh! be my guar- 


dian ſtill; let thy protecting ſpirit ſtrengthen my 
feeble nature, and inſpire me with the reſolution, 


to fulfil the fatal promiſe I have made, and pay the 


forfeit of my folly.- Married to Fanny Clay pole! 
— All hopes of happineſs for ever blaſted to repair 
her reputation wantonly expos'd. —Hard terms in- 
deed, and heavy penalty I have exacted from my- 
ſelf in an unguarded moment; but the word is 
pafs'd, and I muſt honourably make it good: and fit 
I ſhou'd, if that is the atonement ſhe requires; for 
what but chance prevented the completion of my 

it? The meditation therefore in my inſtance 
is the act itſelf, and I am virtually her debtor to 
no leſs amount than for the loſs * all that can be 


valuable to a modeſt woman. I know the plea 


that ſome wou'd make; her forwardneſs, her fond- 


neſs, her allurements: if this were good in any 
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ciſe; it. Wou'd' be 1 in mine; bat the excuſe is * 
mean and villalpdus ; that and that only can be 
my acquittal, which acquits me to myſelf; this 
cannot ſerve the turn; my conſcience never will 
be quieted” by *evaſions. Tis true the act was 
fruſttated; what then? I was not quite ſo abandon'd 
as to ſin in prefence of a warning angel: and can 
I evet loſe the memory of that rebuke, which the 
offended purity of that angel juſtly beſtowed? Oh, 
Iſabe lla ! how that 'frown made my heart fink 
within me! Never again ſhall I have confidence 
to look upon that lovely face, which till that mo- 
ment ever greeted me with ſmiles. No more ſhall 
that ſweet voice ſalute my ears like muſic, as it 
was won't to do in the ſtill hour of evening, When 
we walk'd together; thoſe bappy hours are never 
fo feturn'agaih,” ?. 

Zachary Cawdle now made his appearance, ha- 
ving returned from his viſit to Lady Crowber 
bring yon news,” fam he, " of our excellent 
lady, that will pleaſe you; "her diſorder ſeems 
abated, and I Nate myſelf ſhe will gain ſtrength 
and ſpirits to _ her through her] journey both 
by und and f e ſets out to-morrow in the fore 
noon'for Manſtock-houſe, here ſhe v ill repoſe 
herſelf for that night. I have her expreſs com- 
mands to deſire you wilt not fail to meet her there.” 

—*©T know not how that can be,” ſaid Henry. 
25 She is very anxious it ſhou'd be, I can aſſure 
you,“ rejoined the Doctor, and l believe ſhe has 
very intereſting matters tc confer with you upon, 
for ſhe ſaid ſhe muſt poſitively ſee you, as ſhe cou d 
not expreſs all ſhe had toſay by letter ; neither indeed 
qo I hold ĩt fit ſhe ſhou'd exhauſt herſelf in writi:.# 
for any length of time. If it is your buſineſs with 
Mr. Blachford that ſtands in the way, I hope that 
may be diſmiſſed before it will be neceſſary for 
you to ſet out to-morrow from this place.” 

B 3 Henry 
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Hentfy aſked if her ladyſhip had ſaid any thing 
on that ſubje&. © Not much,” Zachary replied; 
| © ſhe had noticed it but ſlightly, ſeeming to intimate 
a doubt whether it was matter of congratulation 
or not, which I confeſs,” he added, rather puz- 
zled me to account for, as her ladyſhip cannot 
fail to know that our neighbour will, in the vulgar 
phraſe, die fat; and let your expeRations-be What 
they may, ſurely a good fortune in hand is a good 
thing at all events.“ —© Moſt people are of that 
opinion,” ſaid Henry; but her ladyſhip, perhaps, - 
may think — cc Whatever ſhe thinks, 
replied Zachary, I dare ſay ſhe will keep it to 
herſelf, till ſhe meets you, and converſes with you 
at Manſtock.” N 
To this our hero made no further anſwer, but 
turned the diſcourſe, by enquiring after Mrs. Caw- 
dle.—“ Her Health,” ſaid the Doctor, is no bet- 
ter, her temper much worſe, and her enthuſiaſm 


more extravagant than ever. Blachford's fituation \ who! 
ſeems to trouble her much; ſhe has liv'd with love 
him as a ſinner, and wou'd now fain part from him ſelf, 
like a ſaint ; but he has refus'd all her tenders, and his v 
has given his conſcience into EzekiePs keeping: he h 
this mortifies her in a double fenſe, for ſhe not celle 
only meant toſend him out of the world in the true Man 
faith, but had an eye alſo to the good things he this 
has to leave behind him, of which ſhe had no oh. hum 
jection to come in for a ſhare; but, thanks to the ſaw | 
fates ! all that is otherwiſe diſpos'd of. As to the only 
ſtate of her conſtitution, that is in a rapid decline pid; 
from bad to worſe, being only held together like ed te 
a ſinking veſſel by the very elements that ſap and ken; 
candermine it. When I take my leave of her, as he h 
I ſhall do to-morrow, great chance if ours is not an love] 
everlaſting farewell.” fy | ber e 
This ſaid, Zachary took his leave, having many iv: 


preparations 
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Henry was nat ſorry to be leſt to his reſlecions, 
for his mind was greatly. embarraſſed hy the meſ- 
ſage he had received from Lady Crowbery. To 
preſent himſelf once more at Manſtock-houſe was 
painful in the extreme; toidifobey the commands 


of a mother an fo-intereſting a ſummons was an 


alternative not to be thought of: how to avoid the 
one without traj the other was a point of 
difficulty that now-engroſſed his thoughts g and as 


for Zachary's conchading account of Jemime's me- 


lancholy condition, from that it is more than pro- 
bable he had carried off very little, if any, infor- 
mation. | F 


The great evil of all, that ſunk deepeſt into his 


mind, was his engagement to Miſs Claypole; 2 
lady very little to his taſte, and the eonfequent 
loſs of all hope that had teſpect to Habella, a lady, 
whom at his heart he moiſt ardently admired-and 
loved. The diſgrace he bad incurred-with him- 
ſelf, as well as with her, in that fatal moment, of 
his weakneſs, was a cutting recollection; till then 
he had ſtood high in the good opinion of that ex- 
cellent young lady; every hour that he paſſed in 
Manſtock-houſe, whilſt ſhe was preſent, . made 
this more and more manifeſt ;, even his natural 
humility of character could nat overlook. it f 
ſaw the advances he made in her good graces, a 
only trembled for her danger leſt they were too a- 
pid; every look, every action that was direct- 


ed towards him had an expreſſion not to be miſta- 


ken; Suſan's reports confirmed the intereſt that 
he had eſtabliſhed in the approving. heart af her. 
lovely-miſtreſs, and the ſatisfaction which ſhetook in 
her evening walks with him, with the innocent gon. 


trivances ſhe had to prolong and to repeat then. T 


* 


preparations. to make; for bis approaching depar- 
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were flattering indications of an attachment form- 
ing faſt, if not already formed; the greater there- 
fore was his fall from hopes ſo elevated; and what 
could he now expect from purity like her's, but 
_ abſolute diſmiſſion and contempt? © 
As for the meafures he was now to take towards 
his new diſcovered mother, they ſeemed to offer 
nothing to his view but a maze of difficulties. To 
lay open to her his embarraſſments, and make a 
Full confeſſion of his faults and misfortunes, was 
a taſk his reſolution was not equal to, neither did- in th 
it ſeem a fit ſubject ——— with her upon in | 
her preſent ſtate of health and fpirits. But how 
to keep it from her was the queſtion; how to ſtop 
ſo many channels through which the diſgraceful 
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y might find.its way to her, was/a point not Our 
eaſily to be determined; how far Miſs Manſtock "0 
might have ſpre ad her diſcovery was matter of un- 500 


certainty ; her delicacy would M* be brought 

to continue the ſame intimacy with Fanny Clay- 

pole as before, and every thing was to be dreaded 

from- that young lady's flippant ſtile of talking, 
who would naturally make public the engagement 

| ſthehad entered into with him as an apology eſſen- 


tial to her own defence; theſe, and many other inte 
apprehenſions, that preſſed upon his thoughts, to, 
were rendered doubly alarming, when he took into of 
His conſideration the character of Mr. Claypole pril 

him he had every thing to expect that a jea- anc 
tous, deep- projecting ſpirit could deviſe; he ſaw ſte: 
to what extent his influence over Sir Roger Man- cot 
Rock might be carried; and he had no cauſe to on 
doubt him well diſpoſed to put it to the ſtretch for ho 
un y object that he had at heart: beſet on all ſides lag 
with ſuch difficulties, and in a ſtreight from which the 
He ſpied no honourable eſcape, it is not to be won- WI 
ered at if his thoughts wavered without any fixt of 


\. Tefolve, embarraſſed and diſtreſſed. 


One 
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One ſmall alleviation Fortune granted FEM by: 


m- 
re- the occupation of Ezekiel at this time with His 
dat itent at next door; he was not preſent to inter- 


poſe and aggravate with fruitleſs declamations as 
gainſt the incontinence of Sufan May, or the enor- 
mous crime of duelling, which Heary's affair with 
Captain Crow bery was ſure to draw upon him g 
vor behold the whole matter brought to iſſue at 
the arrival of Mr. Claypole himſelf now 
at at the oor of the cottage; and at this very moment 
in n the a2. of nnen —&5\ 
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CHAPTER, It. 


Our Hero under goes a ſecond — r eerthin 
Judge, with whom (Conſcience has ng CONCerA., . 

HOUGH the reverend- gentleman, od 

| Now viſited our hero in his humble cottage; 

was left by us, when laſt we attended upom him, 

in the mind to defer this viſit to thenext morning, 


yet ſecond thoughts had made him change that 
reſolve, upon the prudent recollection of the many 


r interventions a procraſtinated- meaſure is expoſed 
, to, eſpecially when it hangs upon the uingle ſecurity 
0 of a verbal promiſe,” extorted as it were by b 


priſe, and not deliberately given upon judgment 
and inclination He therefore thought 2 beſt to 


ſteal a march upon diſappointment, and without 
communicating his intentions to his nicce, making 
only a flight apology to Sir Roger, mounted his 
horſe, and proceeded upon a round troy to the vil 
lage of Crowbery, pondering by the way upon 
the meaſures he was to take, the language he 


was to hold, for Gearing the important purpoſes 
of his ſecret expedition. 


There was an dne died compolre In hs 
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firſt approaches, with a degree of obſequious ce- 


ſervation of our hero Henry, who immediately 
aſſimilated his ſtile of addreſs to that of his viſitor, 
and kept himſelf on the reſerve. After the uſual 


Claypole began to open his commiſſion in the fol- 
ing manner: te | 
wait upon you, Sir, on the behalf of an or- 


have all that tender intereſt, which as a father, 


give me leave to ſay; is young lady, on whoſe 
character not the ſlighteſt imputation hitherto has 
been known to reſt; judge therefore with what ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility ſhe feels the conſequences of 
laſt night's event, and with what poignant inqui- 
etude ſhe is now: waiting the confirmation of that 


relieve her anxious mind from its ſuſpence : ſhe 
is by nature endow'd with the warmeſt affections; 
thoſe aſfections you have gain'd; your fine per- 
ſon, engaging attentions, and amiable character 
have made a conqueſt of her heart, and love, 
which in colder boſoms ripens by degrees, in her's 


unequivocal proofs how much you was beloved 
and truſted: I will not give the name of prudence 
to a paſſion of this caſt; I muſt as a divine and 
moraliſt condemn exceſs in every ſhape ; even our 
moſt virtuous propenſities maſt have bounds ſet 
to their exertions; and errors, tho? ariſing from 
motives the moſt generous, merit ſome reproof ; 
pot I will confeſs to you, that if in any inſtance 

cou'd find excuſe for an unbounded confidence, 
it wou'd be in your's, relying, as I do, with fo 
much juſtice, on your honor and integrity of prin- 
eiple; but, Sir, the virgin fame of an untainted 

| « character 


remony, that did not eſcape the penetrating ob- 
ſalutations had paſſed and repaſſed between them, 


phan niece, for whoſe happineſs and reputation 
I cou'd entertain for an only child. Miſs Claypole, 


promiſe, which alone can heal thoſe feelings, and 


ſprung up at once to full maturity, and gave you 


ou 
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character is delicate in the extreme; it is a a Hoc. | 
ſom ſhrinking at th blaſt, 'withering and drooping 
with the ch, [Thoſe fond unguarded moments, 
which the ſcnſyaliſts call golden opportunities, *the 
man of honour ſhou u'd account as ſacred, and hold 
the heart, - which loye commits into his hands, as 
an inviolable truſt, Now it has ſo happened, 
whether. caſually or providentially we will not en 
quire, that thoſe very proofs of confidence and 
affeuan, which muſt ha ve endeared her to you, 
have expoſed her 10 reproach and ſhame, and. 
obliged Nebel from the ſociety ſhe was in to 
my ſolitar — onage, where ſhe is now hiding 
herſelf in retirement and excluſion from all viſt- 
tors but yourſelf, anxiouſly awaiting. the com- 
pletion N your promiſe to reſtore her to her, e- 
putation, her happineſs, and friends, It is not. 
therefore that I harbour any doubt of your, * 
faith; it is not that I can ſuppoſe you loſt to ho- 
nour, or inſenſible to the * fortune and 
ood qualities of niece, that I now 

: confirmation TR word of 2 
your own lips, but ſimply that I may be autho- 
riſed not only to. put her inquietude to reſt, but 
alſo to aſſure Sir Roger Manſtock, whoſe delt- 
cacy ſuffers t alarm, by what has paſs'd be- 
neath bis 10 roof, that there is no call for his remon- 
ſtranceg, nor any inſult meditated to a lady under 
his protection, and far whoſe redreſs he halls 
hinafelf reſponſible.” 

Here Claypole ceaſed, and — replied as 
follows: A very few words, "2g will ſuſtice 

to gnſwer all you have been'pleas'd to ſay. I per- 

tech well remember what. I have protnis d to 
Miſs 7 and I want neither. menaces nor 
perſuaſions to induce me to perform 1 2X. > 

Give me leave then,” cried Claypole, i in- 


terpoſing, ” ono r 


1 | 
* * 
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a lady,” whoni L Bae the vanity 16 Hy, the bet . 

genfleman in the kingdom might, be proud to call quoth 
3 his. wife. I boaſt net of her tortule, Sir, that ed to 
| is but a ſecondary conſideration * ere ſo many =M 

admirable qualities conſpire to, make the unjon” * 

a 


happy ; and fortune,” perhaps,,. the” with many yy 
the firſt object, may have loſt much of its weight, of his 
if any it ever had, in.your eſtem, fine this gent a ſon 


you cannot wonder if I feet a lively ny Kr. & ward 


| event ſo calculated to promote your ha meſs? 2 ; 


accefſion has ſo luckily deyoly'd upon you.” *- ; 
. Truly, Sir,” ſaid Henry in real, "Miſs" ſaid E 
Claypole's fortune never weigh'd .with me; and oully, 
as for this extraordinary bequeſt. of Mr. Brac.” dence 
ford's, which was totally uathought of, *tis evi-, Cl: 
dent from the recency of the event, chat it cou point 
never be in contemplation of that lady at the ſwere 
moment of our engagement. It Was, as'you b of 2 

ſerve, a lucky caſt of chance, and therefore, EE 
F conceive, whether I may or may not be bene. plied 
fted by it, it does not regularly come into queſ= t 

tion between you and me.“ e Tn OREN l 

Not as a principal, perhaps, but collaterally | ment 
| it does; it gives you means which you Ws un _ 
Þ wovided with before, and therefore, as à friend prov 
| foon to be connected with you and in a near degree, a ſen 


N Right, Sir,” reſumed Henry ; „it wilf pro- 
= mote my happineſs, as all things muſt that pleafe 
3 E me on reflection, and enable me to ſay within my- 


: ſelf, I have fulfilled the. golden rule of doing as 
=_ I wou'd be done by.“ as . 
= That is indeed,” faid Claypole; gravely, . 
WO © the great rule of Chriſtian equity; bu f 
muſt own I do not at this time exactly fee your * 
>: application of it, for I ſhov'd ſuppoſe the point of 
= conſcience rather lies- with Blachford than with 
| e rather think it lies with both; an act of con- 
fetence which we ſhare between us.” - ; | 
E comprehend 


% 
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*« I comprehend you now leſs than I did before,” 
quoth the baffled interrogator, will yyube 8 
ed to explain to me?” - 

In one fingle word; Mr. Blachford hasa-ſon? 

Claypole ſtarted, threw himſelf bock in his chair, 
and ſtriking his bands together, after the faſhion: 
of his patron Sir Roger, exclaimed Well, Sir, 
a ſon ! what then? ſome baſtard we ¶ ſuppoſe.” -- 

* And if we do ſuppoſe-it ſuch, what then?“ 
ſaid Henry, retorting his words. rather acrimoni- 
ouſly, and pretty nearly in the fame key and ca- 
dence. 

Claypole pauſed ; he recollefted probably the | 
point his queſtion bore ad hominem, and cooly an- 
ſwered, that the law did not acknowledge e 
of that deſcription. 

« But you and [ are neither of us lay ers,” — 
plied our hero, ſoftening his manner, Vou are a 
divine, a moral ex ny oben poor al- 
tho' I am, and 8 in the very ſame predica- 
ment with this ſon of nature, yet L wou'd fain aſ- 
pire to copy that great rule of — equity ap- 
prov'd by you, and ſhew that I am not wanting in 
a ſenſe of honour towards athers, no leſs tha to- 
wards Miſs Clay pole.“ | 

Still I am puzzled,” rejoined Claypole, « to 
comprehend your meaning: you tell me Blachford 
has a ſon. You have not told me ein 
to leave him his eſtate.“ 

Permiĩt me firſt to aſk what you wou'd coun- 
ſel him todo, had you his conſcience in your care.” 

That is a queſtion for myſelf, not bim: I un- 
derſtood that you were made his heir by will“ 

* And fo I am,” ſaid Henry, but my will muſt 
be conſenting to the execution of the deed.” . / 


And what ſhou d hinder it? Tis an atonement - 


for a murderous attempt: he beſtows upon You his 
fortune; he ſought to take away your life.” - He 
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He gave life to this innocent“. 


Some beggar's brat, perhaps: Blachford was 
very low in his amours: a ſmall proviſiqn may ſuf- 
fice for ſuch an one.” | 

«* Butt,” ſaid Henry, am no ſon of Blachford's; 
F covet not his gold: 1 can forgive my enemy with- 
out a bribe, but I cannot Crip the child of its inhe- 
ritance to purehaſe the world's wealth; I cannot 
do it; and I think you do not wiſh to ſee me rich 
on ſuch conditions.” | 


To this the reverend viſitor replied, © F fhou'd. 


have thought, young gentleman, that you had felt 
the ſmart of poverty fufficiently to warn you from 
encountering it afreſh: an unconnected being in 
the world may be romantic at his own expence, 
but you are not this being; you have claims upon 
you nearer, I ſhou'd ſuppoſe, and dearer to you, 
than this brat of Blachford, which poſſibly ſome 
huſſey fathers on him falſcly ; and'f am unwilling 
to believe you ſeriouſly intend to throw good for- 
tune from you, when you ſo happily might ſhare 
it with a well-beloved wife.” 
Had that lady ever had a ſhare in it,” replied 
| Henry, or had that fortune ever been but hint- 
ed at as a contingency within the ſcope of ſpecu- 
lation, I ſhould have ſomething to account for; 
but you muſt be conſcious how very recently this 
thing has dropt upon me; and that it is an unlookt 
for opportunity of being juſt at my own coſt ; no 
other perſon has a part in what I ſacrifice; and 
what is that man's honeſty, which does not reach 
beyond his intereſt? If we do well, and ſuffer for it, 
that ſervice is acceptable. This being a chriſtian 
principle, I cannot doubt but it is yours.“ 
At theſe words the reverend perſonage aſſumed 
a look of more than ordinary gravity, in which 
tis poſſible ſome mixture of wrath might be diſ- 
| | cernible, 


Was 


f 
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cernible, and thus made anſwer— It js not now 

veſtiom what my principles may be, but what 
yours are, and 1 ſuſpect uy, undef; a romantic 
idea of juſtice to others, the juſtice due 
to yourſelf and theſe Eats SH von. If you 
can laviſh Blachfortf s whole eſtate away at a ſtroke, 
what ſecurity have L that you word not ſerve 
Miſs Claypole's in the like manner, was it in your 
power? Such principles as thefe are to 
the peace and profperity of families, you can- 
not wonder if, in point of ptudence, I am ſome- 


| what ſtaggered: he that enriches beggars may make 


rich folks poor. What will Lad Crowbery 
fay to this proceeding??? = Y . 

I have not aſked her.“ 

e But. ĩt will much inf you ſo to do. This 
fortune wou'd have m independent; yoit 
have now nothing to took 2. br her fav dur; Ter 
how is ĩt certain, when this buſineſs ſhall be known, 
ſhe may not think fit to withdraw it? "Tis right 
at leaſt that her intentions ſhow'd be 
fore we venture further. You have allo been en- 
gag d in a duel with a relation of Lord Crowbery's. 
Theſe are altogether ſueh proceedings as may cauſe 
a change of ſentiment in your patroneſs; and what 
inen becomes of my poor niece ? I muſt be certi- 
fied from that noble perfonage herſelf in hat light 
ſhe regards this moſt extraordinary meaſure.” 

To this H replied—* If you act ſolely for 
yourſelf in this affair, Mr. Claypole, you will act 
folely from your own jeder. dgment; if for your niece, 
you will probably conſult her wiſhes before you 
take a dey ſo hoy ſubverſive of the whole tranſ- 
action, as your reference to Lady Crowbery wou'd 
be. ” 

« ] don't underſtand you, Sir; did you propoſe 
to marry without her conſent” * 

* 1 certainly had not pledg'd her conſent in my 
| I 


* 


nothing back. 
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promiſe, and did not therefore engage more than 
myſclt to the performance of it. If Miſs Claypole 


accepts that iſe, my honour i is attached to it, 
and I hold it ſacred: Kit is referred to Lady 


Me her deciſion. 


ow would you adviſe. us to proceed, 
when it appears that you have nothing to depend 


upon. but the eventual bounty and protection of the 


Lady Crowbery ? But there is yet another thing, 


added he, to be explain'd ; youtnform'd my friend 


Sir Roger Manſtock by a letter which, I ſaw, that 
ou was going out to ſea with Captain Cary 8 
ou have no thoughts of that.” 


" « Pardon me; Sir, ſuch is my full erica | 


© Is that conſiſtent,” eried ne 5 ich your 
promiſe to my aicce ?* | 
Perfectly ſoz ſhe will have as. cauſe wee. 
plain of it.“ 
But will Sir * Manſtock, think vou, not 
oppoſe his nephew's taking you on board his ſhip, 
under fuch circumſtances ?”?-.. . 


I ſhould much fear he will,” replied Henry, 


10 if you exert your influence to diſpoſe him ſo to 


do; in that caſe I muſt take ſome other means.” . 

Then vou are reſolved at aJl event to go.“ 

Xx 

And what to do, permit me to enquire ?” | 

* 1] hope,” ſaid Henry, © you will not preſs me 
on that queſtion, ſeeing we do not treat entirely 
upon conhidence ; had we ſo done, I. ſhould hold 
The affair is now entirely with 
Miſs Claypole; in her hands I depoſit my honour 
and my deſtiny ; if the accepts them uncondition- 
ally as they were pledg d, ſhe has then a right to be 


Crow 
* my reſponſibility i is taken off, and I ſhall act 
I hold it as a point of honour to 
is Claypole, thus .to Nate it to you; the alete 
native is before you.” LT | 
Mr. 2 pauſed for refleQion, and 1 de- 


inform's 


The 
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inforer d of my intentions; ; if ri; the ſeeret"Gells 


with n 
Claypole foreſaw chat het  Fonſtrches mu 
we . That fecret,” he replied, ** may eaſily be 
gueſſed at. Then added in concluſion I ſhall 
— true report of what you tell me n > 
f AS — — — —— *r 
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The Decree + the Judge without nſec js rever- 
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:.Claypols 


kiel bolted into the Foorm'with un 
ty, and running up'to our arr young hero, threw his 
arms about his neck; curiofity, or fome deeper mo- 


tive, fixed the reverend viſitor to the ſpot, and the 
animated enthuſiaſt, who probably did not Kno- 


there was a third perſon preſent, proceeded to cry 
out in an ecſtatic tone "Henry ! my fon! 8 


child ! my glorious generous boy] may Heaven 
ſhower down its bleſſings on your head! Come to 
my heart, for it runs over with affection for you. 

No, no, n never will; I 
will work for you, pray for you, nay, the 
Lord, I will fight for you.” Having, whilſt he 
uttered theſe laſt — quitted his embrace, to 
put himſelf in a martial attitude, correſpondent 
with the ſentiment, he caſt his eyes upon the per- 
ſon of the looker-on—” Under favour, reverend 
Sir,” he ſaid, «<1 


taken.” 
© The'/ſame,” cried Claypole, © at your ſervice." 
Not ſo, worthy Sir,” rejoined Ezekiel, “ you 
erve no human 'maſter; and I hall the happy 


had rien kom his ſcat, and 
was upon the point of departing, when Exe- 
accuſtomed alacri- 


proteſt I did not advert to your. 
perſon being preſent : Mr. Claypole, or I am miſ- 


chance 


© 
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chance. that brings you hither to partake of chat 
delight, that chriſtian joy and exultation, which 
your. heart muſt, feel, as preacher of the werd of 
pL and charity, to ſee this youth, a ſtripling in 
the race that is ht before us, outſtep all competi- 
tors, and ſeize the glorious goal of victory over 
Mammon, and all his ſordid, lucre-loving filthy, 
worſhippers, . at an age green in experience, grey, 
thank Heaven, in virtue, charity and every chriſ- 
tian grace] Yes, reverend Sir, you muſt ſurely re- 
joĩce and be glad, inaſmuch as our friend Henry 
now appertameth' to your flock; and report ſpeaks 
loudly of you as of a faithful paſtor in Chriſt, and 
I your poor fellow ſervant and follower at due dif- 
tance, venèrate you therefore, How then muſt 
our pious boſom glow to ſee, that this our friend 
0. ſacrifc'd a noble fortune to his love of juſtice, 
rejected treaſures pour'd into his lap; - txeaſures that 
might have tempted hermits, from their cells, to 
fave the ſinner's ſoul, and clear his conſcience for 
the great account, There is that maketh himi- 
© ſelf rich, yet hath nothing there is that maketh 
© himſelf poor, yet hath great riches,” ſaith the 
wiſe man. Behold! this good deed hath our young 
man done; and verily, he ſhall: have great -riches 
in the true ſenſe of the proverb; he hathnet taken 
away the inheritance of the poor deſtitute z he hath 
not robb'd the children's children of their bread, 
therefore he ſhall have an inheritance amongſt the 
children of light. I have this inſtant left the couch 
of the dying man; I pronounce him a true peni- 
tent; the thorns, that lurked within his pillow, thy 
hand, my Henry, hath drawn ; his death will be 
eaſy ; his ſpirit will expire in bleſſings; his child is 
now his heir; the will is clos'd, and he longs to 
claſp him in his arms: the poor deluded wench, 
whom his baſe arts ſeduc'd, the widow's only child, 
will now be comforted, and when I've ſet -before 
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bar her eyeꝰ's the loathſomeneſs of fin in proper colours, 
"ry [ have good hope ſhe'll tread the paths of purity” 
of hereafter ; at leaſt ſhe ſhall not want for exhortati- 
ons.on my part; the daughter of out friendly widow 


and advice,” 1 
&« How's this?“ exc aimed Claypole turni 
— himſelf towards Henry, Is Suſan May the 7 
ber of a ſon by Blachford? and has the daughter 


on of my friend Sir Roger Manſtock been harbouring 

| a ſtrumpet in her fervice ?? - 

8005 A ſtrumpet do you call her?“ era Fzckiel 
Sl Reverend Sir, I pray you be adviſed more truly; 


dif I do pronounce Suſan May to be no ſtfumpet, 
4 — the mother of this babe; for virtue undet- 
in'd by artifioe, or violated by force, is virtue 
ad the leſs, and charity will give it its true name, 
with ' pity and compaſſion” ſuper-added:\ © Yout 
Maſter, reverend Sir, and mine, cohdemn'd' not 
her that was taken even in adultery 'itfelf; ſhall 
we, forgetting his divine benevolence, condeinin 
this damſel, ſacrific'd by treachery, diveſted of rea- 
ſon by the operation of ſeducing and intoxicating , 
potions, and then thrown inſenſible and uncefifting 
on the impure couch of the defiler ? Forbrd it, cha- 
rity ! that you, or I, or any one of chriſtian train- 
ing, ſhou'dcall that guiſtleſs ſufferer a ſtrumpet. 
Claypole had heard enough; confounded, vext, 
indignant; he now ſtarted from his ſeat, al 
ſnatching up his hat, whiſpered a few words to 
Henry : and then darting an angry . at t honeſt 
Daw, ON departed. 


Crarrer 


May ſhall not be loſt for lack of ſpiritual aſſiſtance | 
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Wide T 36S was "poll in the cottge; 
Captain Crowbery,: after his rencontre 


with Henry, had returned to the caſtle, and in a 
converſation with his couſin the Viſcount had 
done juſtice to the ſpirited behaviour of his antago- 
niſt, relating the -grounds of their quarrel, the 
words that had paſſed in their meeting, and all the 
particulars conſequential of it. Now it fo happened, 
that the per was conſcious of being as deep in the 
plot of the preſs-gang as his kinſman, but he was 
not conſcious of the ſame courage 10 face the re- 
ſentment of our hero: the ſtory, therefore, cauſ- 
ed certain perturbations in his Loraſhip's mind 
not altogether agreeable, and he became extreme- 
ly anxious to be aſſured that the affair was made 
up ſo completely, that no after-reckonings could 
be ſtarted, which he himſelf might be called upon 
to account for. Nothing humbles ſome people's 
pride fo much as fear; the pride of Lord Crowbe- 
ry hardly ſtooped to any other corrector. On the 
* occaſion, it was W og 5 down 

more fears than one, for the Captain had 
— the news of Henry's being heir to Blach- 
ford, which not only cut 4 his Lordſhip's inte- 
reſted expectations from that quarter, but brought 
to his recollection certain papers and correſpon- 
dences in the poſſeſſion of the ſaid teſtator, which 
would naturally fall into the hands of his executor, 
and diſcloſe matters very inconvenient to his Lord- 
ſhip to have revealed. How to get theſe out of 


Henry's reach was now the ln; he had cal- 
led 


ith ar 
er that 
y relic 
VOL, 
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led frequently at the fick man's doog for that pur- 
poſe, but had neyer been admitted; and to theſe 
documents, if they-were yetin exiſtence, not only 
his reputation, but what was dearer to him ſtill, his 
perſonal ſafety, was committed. Wi. >: 
It was now that he regretted his former ha 

treatment of eur hero; he felt himſelf the dupe of 
Blachford, and perceived that he had practiſed up- 
on his jealouſy with no other view but to ſerve his 


in 2 on revengeful purpoſes, and engage him as a 
had party in his plots againſt an innocent man. Nay, 
tago- it 3s to be preſnmed, he was not quite | 
the WW:oainſt the many inſtances of Henry's honourable 
the Wcondu&; and the impreſſion Captain Crowbery 
_ ad now received of our hero's behaviour was ſuch, 

n 


as had made a total change in his ſentiments, and 
hat gentleman was now become as zealous ah ad- 


ocate and admirer, as before he was an enemy 
caul- fand a perſecutor of Henry. Lord Crowbery, who + 
mind pad motives not quite ſo honourable, hut not leſs 
ene ogent, for making his peace with our hero, lent 


a willing ear to the commendations that his couſin 
beſtowed upon him, and declared himſelf fo fully 
onvinced that he had been betrayed by Blachford 
nto groundleſs jeaſouſies and ſuſpicions, that he 
propoſed inviting him to his houſe, and indalging 
im with a viſit to his benefactreſs upon the eve 

er departure, as a token of his entire reconcilia- 
ion, and to do away, by this mark of his confi- 
lence, all thoſe reports that had been circulated 


inter gainſt the reputation of his Lady. | 
ought This propofal being heartily ſeconded by the 
{pon- aptain, Lord Crowbery immediately repaired - 
which o the chamber of his Lady, and approaching her 
cutor, ith a mild and gracious look, he began by aſſuri 
Lord- er that he had entirely and for ever diſmiſſed eve 
ut of y relic of unkindneſs and ſuſpicion from his mind; 

d cal- VOL.. 11. >< that 
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that he was ſenſible he had been led into error, and 
alarmed without reaſon as to her partiality for Hen- 
ry; that he ſaw it now not only in the moſt inno- 
cent but moſt amiable light, and he wiſhed her to 
rſiſt in the protection of one ſo well deferving, 
aſt ſhe ſhould doubt the fincerity of his conver- 
Gon to an opinion ſo directly oppoſite to what he 
Had latel 7 held, he repeated, in ſhort, the ſub- 
ſtance of the e he had juſt had with his 
Ekinſtan, and concluded by ſaying, that as he was 
perſuaded ſhe muſt wiſh to fee Henry, and to take 
leave of him before her departure, he propoſed, 
with her conſent, to ſend for him to his houſe, 
where ſhe herſelf ſhould be a witneſs of the recep- 
tion he would give him. 

Lady Crowbery heagd this propoſal with a ſen- 
fation of pleaſure not entirely clear from ſuſpicion 
of its ſmoerity, yet as ſhe could readily compre» \ 
hend fome reaſons that her Lord might have for 
altering his tone at leaft, if not his temper, the 
was not backward to embrace it with as A 

grace as ſhe was capable of aſſuming. Few favours 
eould be leſs expected than that of her being per- 
"mitted to vifit Manſtock houſe ; this was an indul- 
gence far beyond all hope or conjecture, yet as ſhe 
-owed the firſt to the influence of Mr. ., the 
might alſo be indebted to him, jointly. with Cap- 
tain Crowbery, for this further inſtance of a revo- 
lution, either real or affected, in the conduct and 
opinions of her Lord: and now the Captain with 
much alacrity undertook to be the bearer of a ve- 
ry civil invitation to our hero en the part of the 
1 Viſcount, requeſting him forthwith to repair to 
= the Caſtle, where Le Crow ber was expoBung 

Ie tis arrival. 

He obeyed the ſrmmons, and being prepared 
ſor a kind reception by the Captain, who accom 


panied 


— 
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panied him from the cottage, he was uſhered 
without delay to the chamber of his mother, where 

my Lord was waiting, and with as much - "addreſs 
as he was maſter of, welcomed him to his houſe, 
ſaying, that he hoped all former miſun 
would be forgotten, and that they might be good 
friends and neighbours in all future time. To this 
Henry made a proper reply in the ſane ſtile of ci · 
vility, and approached towards Lady Crowbery, 
to pay her his reſpects filently and cautiouſly, 
with a tender look of pity a attention. Her 
languid but ſill lovely —. 4. out him to the 
heart; the change her frame and features had un- 
dergone ſince laſt he ſaw her was too viſible. 
Turning from a ſpettacle ſo affecting, he ſaid, It 
is very kind in you, . my Lord, to allow me to 
pay this melancholy duty to my benefactreſs; tis 
generous to have this conſideration for one, wha, 
with all the pureſt ſentunents of gratitude to the 
only friend he has in life, is now at length permit- 
ted to approich her: I humbly th you for this 
great indulgence.” 

His voice could execute no more—not a word 
was attempted by the mother. PII. leave you 


to yourſelves,” ſaid Lord Crowbery, and give 


orders that you ſhall not be diſturbed; Pore time 
and privacy ſhall be your don.“ 

The door was ſhut; his ſtep was heard upon the 
ſtairs; nature was freed fr6m all reſtraint ; Henry 
dropped on his knee, and bathed his mother s hand 
with tears. My ſon, my ſon!” was all that ſhe 
could utter. To attempt the recapitulation of this 
tender dialogue would be in vain, for words can 
ill deſcribe a ſcene like this; and he muſt be an 
actor rather than author, that can give life to re- 
preſentatives of ſon and mother i in ſuch” touching 
ſituations. The matter, not the manner, lies with- 
in "YT powers. Henry imparted to her his plan of 

C 2 85 meeting 
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that from the firſt moment ſhe had heard of it, the 


— 
mw 


| meeting her at Liſbon, by the favour of Captain 
Cary, now upon the point of ſailing. -**:Did: ſhe 


brance of her, and faithful adherence to his irſt 


cumſtance of her fon's being made heir to a for- 
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approve of his ſo doing? — She moſt highly a 
proved of it, and warmly recommended it, * 
reaſons intereſting to him, no leſs than to herſelf : 
ſhe had received a verbal intimation, through a 
confidential channel, from his father, Mr. Dela- 
poer, avowing himſelf the perſon who bad ſent 

r the ring as a token of his affectionate remem- 


vows, through many years of abſence, and a long 
courſe of various adventures; that he ſtill conſider- 
ed himſelf as her hüſband in heart; and hearing 
with the deepeſt concern that her caſe was ſuch as 
made it neceſſary for her to refort to Liſbon, © he 
had determined to haſten thither . himſelf, in the 
hope that he might be permitted there to devote 
his honourable attentions to her ſervice, and ap- 
prove himſelf ftill gratefully impreſſed with that 
pure but ardent attachment, which no abſence had 
been able to abate, and which-to the laſt hour of 
life he ſhould unalterably retain. ot 0 
This intelligence was in all reſpects moſt ſatis- 
factory to Henry, who had now a certainty of his 
father being living, and a fair. proſpect of retrie- 
ving his late diſappointment, by a ſpeedy meeting, 
We ſhall not be minute in detailing all that was 
ſaid by the reſpective parties upon this intereſting 
topic, nor ſhall we be more particular in ſtating 
what paſſed between them on the ſubject of Blach- 
Tord's will; it may ſuffice to ſay, that Henry's dif- 
intereſted renunciation of the bequeſt, in favour 
of a natural heir, met with full approbation and 
applauſe from his generous mother, who concluded 
her remarks upon the tranſaction, by declanings 
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tune ſo amaſſed and ſo deviſed, which not only - 
robbed him' of the credit of forgiving a repentant 
enemy, —— and unconditionally, © but which 
would probably involve him in trouble and per- 
plexity, and ſet him forth to the world under a 
ſufpicton of foul dealing, which ſhe could not bear 
to have his character expoſed to, and be made a to- 
pic for detraction, for the mere worldly advanta- 
ges of ſtepping into a man's fortune, who bore no 
other relation or allianceto him, than as one, who - 
having been his enemy and intentional aſſaſſin, 
had by a death-bed repentance been converted to 
a friend and unexpected benefactor. It was there- 
fore with the moſt heartfelt ſatisfaction the Taw - 
him endowed with ſpirit to judge and act ſo con- 
ſonantly to her feelings, without any advice on 
her part, or any knowledge on his of the extent 
of her intentions towards him, which, ſhe would 
now inform him, were no leſs than to bequeath 
him the whole and entire eftate of her father, 
which by will ſhe was inveſted with; a property 
ſo. ample, that the ſuperſſuous bequeſt of Mr. 
Blachford was no longer worth a thought. 

This led her to ſpeak of Sir Roger, in whoſe 
hands ſhe had lodged her will; and after enqui- 
ring of her ſon how he had paſſed his time at 
Manſtock Houſe, with a view to difcover what 
the ſtate of his heart was towards the fair Iſabella, 
turning to him with a look of maternal affection, 
ſhe ſaid-'*-Ah! my beloved Henry, wou'd 
know the firſt and - warmeſt wiſh of your fond 
mother's heart, it is that you may gain an intereſt © _ 
with that lovely girl, ſo form'd to make | 
Py ; I know her to beſo devoted to her father, 'as 
to have profeſt certain reſolutions, ' which I hold 
to be romantic; and I can well believe it muſt be 
lover of no common. qualities, that can ĩndu 
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her to forego. them ; but as you cannot in your | 
* preſent unacknowledg'd character hope to engage 


the conſent of my uncle, nor honourably make 
known your real pretenſions to Iſabella herſelf, 
I have that perfect truſt in her honour, that 1 
am ready. to eonfide to her alone the ſeeret of 
your being my ſon, if you can give me hope there 


is that diſpoſition in her, which, upon this diſ- 


covery, might be improv'd to your advantage: tell 
me therefore with ſincerity. how you ſtand in her 
good graces, and to-morrow, when ſhe and J are 
alone at Manſtock, I will be your advocate, and 
throw myſelf upon her candour for your ſake.” | + 
Heaven blefs yon for your goodneſs l“ cried 
Henry; © how can I ever thank you as I ought? 
What can I fay or do, or undertake for your ſake, 
that may but in the leaſt degree demonſtrate to you 
my gratitude for all your bounties ? Let meattempt 
ſome act of duty, which no ſon has ever yet aſpir'd 


to! let me forbeai to think of love and Iſabella, 
whilſt your life, ſo dear to me above all earthly 


bleſſings, hangs in this dangerous ſuſpence. I will 
not ſuffer any other thought to lodge within my 
heart: Oh! my beloved honour'd mother, let me 
devote myſelf to you alone.” Nd 

Here he again eaſt hirnſelf at her feet, whilſt ſhe 
threw her arms about his neck and preſſed him to 
her boſom ;——* My ſon l my foul!” ſhe cried, 
tha tranſport of affection is a cordial to your fick 


mother, that gives her a new life: your- love re- 


vi ves me, my dear child, and ſeenis to animate 
my languid frame with health and ſtrength. Is it 


not fit that I ſhould live for him that gives me life? 


And now, my ſon, without more queſtioning, | 
have found you out; your heart is in my fight; 
I fee: the lovely Iſabella has poſſeſſion of it. w 
ſhou'd it be otherwiſe? How ſhould ſuch beauty, 


: modeſty, good ſenſe, and ſweetneſs fail to gain the 


affetions 


to ſtop lim, as {601 #5 Ex27 clock gave notioe 
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affeclions of a ſoul congenial to her own? You 
love het, Henry, and as it is not in your nature 
to prevaricate, it is not in your nature to _ 
it. 5 

At this moment Zachary Cawdle entered the 
12 bearing in his hand a phial, which, 
although its contents were of a reſtorati ve quality, 
we doubt if his patient was not more annoyed by . 
his 1 n than profited by his cordial. 


n APTER VI. 
The Conference Ii interrupled, reſumed, and concluded, 


HOUGH Zachary was informed that Henry 

was with his patient, and knew, without 

being . that the minutes of their privacy 
were extremely pretious, 8 he was fixt in the 
opinion that all things ought to give way to medi- 
cine and method, he did not it any ſcruples 


that the four hours draught was in turn to be re- 
peated. In this inſtance however, the feelings of 
the ſon did not entii y correſpond with thoſ. of 
the mother, and the interruption that gave pain 
to her, was to him a ſenſible relief, for in this in- 
terval of time he had ſo far recollected himſeif, as 
to be prepared againſt. the dilemma, to which he 
was now driven with reſpect to Iſabella. The firft 
caution, that occured to his thoughts, was to di- 
vert Lady Crowhery from her propoſal of divulging 
the ſecret of his birth to Miſs Manſtock, or 
taking any meaſures with that young lady for in- 
tereſting her in his favour, eſteeming it unfair that 
any attempt. ſhould be made on her affections on 
his behalf, cireumſtanced as he was with reſpect 
to Fanny Claypole: the next thing that irugk him, 
| was 


32 D 
was the propriety of holding back from his mother 


the vexatious embarraſſment he was involved in 
with the lady laſt mentioned, at leaft till the reſult 
of her uncle's report, and her reſolutions thereup- 
on, were made known to him. From the language 
lately held by Mr. Claypole he ftill nouriſhed a a 
faint hope that it was pofſible he might be ſet looſe 
from. his unfortunate. engagement, an emancipa- 
tion that he would have thought cheaply purcha- 
fed by the ſacrifice of Blachford's legacy ; and in 
this interim, why was he to be the firſt to publiſh 
an affair not over delicate in the recital, and cer- 
tainly not very reputable to the lady in queſtion ? 
If he was diſmiſſed, the leaſt he could do was to 
keep his own ſecret ; if not, it became his intereſt 
to uphold her reputation by all the means in his 
power; he therefore prudently determined not to 
open himſelf on this painful and afflicting ſubject. 
No ſooner had the punQtual man of medicine 
left them at liberty to reſume their converſation, 
than Henry, taking up the ſubject where Lady 
— had left it, addreſſed himſelf to her as 
follows:“ I ſhou'd be aſham'd of prevarication - 
m your preſence, more "ogy br you declare 
that my heart is in your ſight, which that it may 
deſerve to be, both now and for ever, it behoves 
me to keep it clear from diſſimulation and hypo- 
criſy : I am flatter'd therefore, when you fay that 
vou diſcern in it affection and eſteem for the love- 
lieſt and moſt amiable of her ſex, as I muſt own _ 
vou wou'd have reaſon to turn away your eyes 
with loathing and averſion had you found it un- 
empaſſionꝰd by her charms or inſenſible to her 
perfe&tions. Bleſt indeed muſt be the man who 
coir'd boaſt of the poſſeſſion of a heart like her's, 
and whoſe pretenſions might be ſanction'd by her 
father's free conſent ; but as 1 hold myſelf excleded 
from all chance of ſuch a bleſſing, and am per- 
4 ſuaded 
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ſuaded that my deſtiny is otherwiſe directed, I do 


moſt earneſtly implore my kind and generous mo—ꝛ 


ther, not only not to let the ſecret of my birth, 


and the too: liberal diſpoſition of her fortune, 
paſs her lips, but alſo to refrain from moving the 


ſoft heart of Iſabella in my favour: let that ſweet 
nature be at peace, nor ſtir her any farther to a 


thought of me, than as of one who knows him- . 


ſelf unworthy her regards, and hopelefsly admires 


and honours her. If I had ever any place in her 


affections, let it wear out by abſence ; let me, like 


her, devote myſelf to filial” duty, and then, al- 


though our objects are alike, our deſtinations will 
be widely apart: Liſbon and Manſtock Houſe will 
make a chaſm between us, over which I hope no 
ſigh of her's will ever paſs. That you _believe 
me worthy ſuch a bleſſing is an honour above all 
merit; that you would riſque your ſecret, and en- 
gage * ourſelf f to plead for me to Iſabella, is a 


mark of your 3 for which | am ever 


bound to you; but I moſt ſolemnly implore you 
for the preſent to withold it.” - 

„Well, my dear Henry,” the tender mother 
replied, ** Tl not go counter to your wiſhes, but 
give you credit for the principle on whict you act, 
though I confeſs you puzzle andſurprize me: roe- 
ſons I muſt ſuppoſe have, more than you 
think it needful to diſplay; and as I have firm re- 
liance on your rectitude of thought and conduct, 
[ will. not embarraſs you with ueſtions on 
this point. Are we to meet at Man Houſe ?” 


With your permiſſion, no: I look to join the 


ſhip to-morrow.” 


we” I hope you haye no farther differences . 
juſt with Captain Crowbery. 2H 


8 


None,“ replied Henry; © abſolut 


upon my honour ; I amr in perfect reco n 
with that gentleman, and hold myſelk for Eves * 
C 3 bound 


. 


"oh 


r 
l f _ 


I 


r 


bound to teſtify to his moſt bonourable and manly. 
behaviour in. an affair, where IL was much t too 
warm.” - . 

Have you any thing in eommilſion for mo to 
ſay to my uncle?“ | 

&: Nothing, but my moſt grateful thanks for al 
| his goodneſs.” | | 

« And what to Ifabella?” + © | 

* Oh! my dear Madam,” exclaimed lan 
* why that queſtion? Let me conceive in ſilencę, 
but not vent thoſe wiſhes even in a whiſper. ak me 
not what to Iſabella: my whole ſoul is her's, yet 
wou'd my tongue be the verieſt traitor to the 
cauſe of honour and humanity, were it to tell her 
how I doat upon her. By the love you bear me, 
I conjure you do not let her know the inſolent 
confeſſion, which your ſudden queſtion has drawn 
from me: *twill ruin me for ever in her thoughts, 
- if ſhe ſhou'd hear that I preſume ſo much 25 but 
to name her. though it were in my prayers.” 

* What is this you tell me bl, ſhe crĩied. Now, 
Henry, now L own you rouſe my. curioſity, to 
2 what thought PA dreadful harbours. in your, 
heart. What have you done to ruin yourſelf with 
Iſabella? Conſeſs, for the alarm: is terrible ; ſurely, 
my ſon, ſurely your patient not maſtepd your - 
reſpeQ.” 

« Juſt Heaven renounce me, if in thought 1 
eould offend againſt ſuch, purity! No, Madam 
* he ried, © no, your ſon is not a ſavage; and 
if þ were, her. virtue wou'd reſtrain and. awe. the 
wildeſt and the worſt of natures.” _ 

% What then,” ſaid ſhe, © reduces you. to hold 
this language? Tis not mere reſpect that-dictates 
to you words hike thoſe your utterd ; the mc ſt hum- 
ble ſupplicant, nay, Henry, the moſt abject ſelf- 
convicted offender wou'd not ſo addreſs himſelf 


10 any human "Ye" 
16 
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&« What have 1 faid?” refumed he: © Oh! thar 


I could recal my words; but you will not releaſe.” 


them. What can I ſay? Muſt I confeſs to, you g 


have offended Iſabella paſt redemption ? "Shock'd., 


her chaſte eyes, revolted her pure naturt; not in- 

deed in her own perſon; that were to fin as it 
were againſt Heaven; but in the perſon of another, 
far different, alas from her. There let me ſtop; 


preſs me no farther I conjure you; let her divulge 


the reſt; and if ſhe does, defend me not, dear 
mother, but tell her I am conſcience-ſmitten, ſelf- 


condemn'd, and 8 than ever wreteh - -- 


was puniſh'd, in the lofs of her eſteem.” ; 
If I did not perſuade myſelf,” ſhe rephed,.. 

* that yon are incapable of any thing that's groſsly 

wrong, I ſhould be truly 8 but as I am 


firm in that perſuaſion, and ſatisfied by your aſſu- 


rance that the offence does not perſonally affect 
my couſin Iſabella, I will ht belicve that you need 


abſolutely to deſpair. of pardon : I gueſs it is ſome 


giddy boyiſh ſcrape, which you have fallen into, 
and I can alſo gueſs with whom; hut lovers uſer” 
ſtrong language when they ſpeak of their quartels, - 
and ] can allow a great deal for your extraprdina- 
ry ſenſibility; a frown, a pout, a pettiſn word 
can make ſtrange havoc with a heart feeling and + 
fond as your's; but Iſabella will forgive you'54 
take my. word for it, Henry, I ſhall find: a ſoſt - 
moment to make your peace, and ſend you = full 
pardon, upon proper ſubmiſſion and atonement.” 
Henry had by this time collected his thoughts © 


ſufficiently to ſee the danger into which he had been 


ſurpriſed, and how far he had outſtept diſeretion-- 
in this arded declaration of his paſſion; be 
was therefore eager to avail himſelf of the ope- 
ning, which his mother's temperate anſwer gave 


him, for drawing back in time to ſave himſelf, - 


without committing Fanny Claypole; and Mr 


* 
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it was pretty clear that Lady Crowbery's ſuſpicion 


nted at Suſan May, yet as the was not direQ-. 


FO habe, and time would quickly ſerve for him 
to clear her character, he acquieſced in the decep- 
tion, and was filent. 

It was now time to put an end to their confe- 
rence ; but before this took place, he was fain to 


compound for. a releaſe from all further enquiries, . 
by promiſing to remain where he was during the - 


whole of the next day, when he was to hold him- 
ſelf amenable to any ſummons that his mother, 


after her arrival at Manſtock Houſe, might think 
fit to ſend him. This compromiſe being acceded 


to on his part, and ſealed with a maternal embrace 
on that of Lady Crowbery, they tenderly took 
leave of each other, and parted. 


4 


CnarTeEtR VII. 


The Penitent, on his Death-bed, atoner to Tuftice. 


HEN Henry arrived at the cottage, he 
found the nurſe with Sufan May's child 


waiting his return: m a few minutes after, the 


_ chaiſe with the mother herſelf drove to the door. 
Ezekiet Daw was at this time in attendance upon 


his penitent. Henry put the nurſe and child into 
the inner chamber, and no third perſon being pre- 
ſent at his mecting with Suſan, he proceeded 
without interruption to ex plain to her the purpoſes 
for which he had called her from Manſtock Houſe, 
and in fpeaking of her connection with Blachford, 
treated her feehngs with ſuch delicacy (affuring her, 
that by the confeſſion of her feducer. ſhe. 

fand acquitted to all that heard the ſtory) that his 
confideration for her character; no leſs than the 


very extraordinary ſacrifice he had made r 5 | 
. . ; Kt * 
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intereſt, ſo affected her, as to leave her no other | 


rs of expreſſing her gratitude, ex w 
ber regs; which flowed in 'pleney, ould bo 12 
Wonder not,“ he 1 « at what 1 
done, as if it was a caſe uncommon for a man 2 
be juſt and honeſt. rs have I todo with Blach- 
ford and his money ? If he had bequeath'd it to 
me, and died before I had made this. diſcovery 


of the claim you have upon him, I ſhou'd have 


held myſelf obliged in conſcien@ to make over 
what he Jeft me to your ſon and you. Now I do 
not wiſh to make a parade of my diſintereſtedneſs, 
and ſhou'd hold it rather as an affront to be com- 


plimented for an act of juſtice, regarding it as a 
hint, that they ſuſpected me to be a knave; I. 


therefore thiale myſelf very happy to have found 
your ſecret out in time, to make that an act of 


| atonement on his part, which, had it devolv'd 


upon me, wou'd have put me to the trouble of a 


conveyance, and annoy'd me very probably with 


a great deal of that popularity and applauſe, which 
ſome 1 are flatter d with, but t which ] have 


no ta 


When Henry, by this and other repreſentations | 


like this, perceived that he had in ſome degree 
quieted the agitation of Sufan's ſpirits, he put her 
in mind to make ready for an interview with the 
father of her child, and f ſtept into the in- 
ner room, he preſented to her ſight the child itſelf, 
giving it into her arms, and declaring it to be his 
ward, and the infant heir of Blachford. The 
beauty of the child, the of the mother, 


the aſtoniſhment of the nurſe, and the bene vo- , 


lence depicted in the features of our blooming _ 
compoſed a group of characters not totally un- 


Plation 


2 the hiſtoric pencil of the Painter of the 22 1 
'The generous hem ef Henry, in the contem- 
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{tion of this'ſcen K enjo ed a, more luxufious 
anguet than the wealth of Blachford could have 
urchaſed. True gratitude, like deep-felt woe, 
is not to be diſcharged by words; Suſan was mute, 
and once, if Henry had not ſtopt her, ſhe was 
falling at his feet. —* What are you about to do? 
he cried, Remember, you once tender d me 
your all; Pm only, paying you with what is not 
my own.“ -A now bidding her take heart and 
follow him, he proceeded with her, the infant, 
and the nurſe, to the ſick man's houſe: they were 
admitted without delay ; Blachford was impatient- 
ly expecting them, and Ezekiel Daw was in the 
Henry took the child in his 
arms, and advancing to the couch, preſented it 
to its father I have brought,” he cried, © two 
comforters. to viſit you; the one, in the perſon 
of this ſmiling cherub, ſeems the very 
ace; the other, (pointing to Sufan as he ſpoke) 
y your juſtice reinſtated in her innocence, and 
indemnified for her injuries, will heal thoſe inward 
pains that agonize us more than all our fleſhly 
wounds: accept them, cheriſh them, embrace 
them ; they will brighten every moment of your 
life, and the laſt moment more than all; in this 
life, they will be the witneſſes and recorders | 
your penitence, in the life to come your ad- 
vocates and interceſſors at the throne of mercy.” * 
—Blachford took the child in his arms, and lifting 
up his eyes, exclaimed—** The Lord of merey 
grant their interceſſions may avail !“ “ Amen!“ 
echoed the pious Ezekiel, from a corner of the, 
room, to which he had retreated,. and where, 
dropping on his knees, he ſikently put up a fervent. 
and (let us hope) not ineffectual prayer. 
* Blachford, whoſe mind was now prepared 
death, and ſelt the awful coming on, was inſtant *, 
in his-wiſhes to complete the laſt remaining taſk | 


chamber with him. 


emblem of 


he h. 
entire 
with 


* 
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he kad t do on earth, Ta yet his ſenſes were 
entire, The fawyer was n waiting, and Zachary 
with his ſub-ſürgegn. Kinloch, coming. in moſt 
 opportunely at the inſtant, all things ſeemed to fa- 
your the importatit-work, and nothing now was 
wanting but the concluditig forms to make it per- 
fect. Blachford was raiſed upon his couch to ſign 
and ſeal; the materials were ſet befote him, tho 
witneſſes ſtood round him, when furning his eyes 
on Zachary firſt, and next on K inloch, he ſaid, — 
4 call upon you, gentlemen, to atteſt upon the 
faith of honeſt men, and able judges of my fitu- 
ation, that I am now in. mental faculties. ſound 
and competent to'exetute. this deed, declaring it 
my will and teſtament, by which I make this in- 
fant, born of Suſan, May here preſent, and my 
ſon, of her begotten out of wedlock, ſole heir o 
all my property, ſave what 'is herein, given. and 
1 to her, the mother, by annuity. char- 
ged on the eſtate ; alſo, one ſmall acknowledgment 
of five hundred pounds to this my executor, and 
guardian of my. fon, Henry a ſo called, 
at whoſe ſolicitation,.. voluntarily and generoufl 
made, I have revoked. the former diſpoſition 
my affairs in his behalf. A moſt difintereſted and 
conſcientious a& it was, and I do pray him to ac- 
cept this ſmall bequeſt in token of my love and 
his forgiveneſs, conſcious as I am of his unegual- 
led worth and deeply penitent for all that 1 have 
ſaid, or. done, or meditated in his wrong: and 
further, I enjoin and ſtrictly charge the mother 
of my Child to be obſervant of his counſel and 
advice, and firmly to impreſs upon the mind, of 
this her infant, as he grows to years of reaſon 
and reflexion; what he owes to this his benefattor 
by whoſe ſpetial bounty he is now, ende d with 
Mens, that elſe it never cou d have been, his 
gane 
| | Having 
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Having ſaid this, and the appeal he had made 


to Zachary and his attendant being anſwered with 
iſſurances of their entire convittion of his bei 


in perfect poſſeſſion of his ſenſes (a point indeed 


in) he ſigned. and ſcaled his will, and, after it was 
witneſſed, delivered it to Henry, Exhauſted by 
theſe efforts, he began ſo evidently to droop, that 
Doctor Cawdle, in virtue of his medical authority 
diſmiſſed the whole company. The mother, child 
and nurſe were by Blachford's deſire accommodated, 


with his quarters at the cottage ; but having hi- 
therto abſtained from aſking any queſtions about 
a matter that was neareſt to his heart, and the bu- 
© finefs to which he had devoted his firſt attention 
being ſo happily concluded, he became impatient, 
for a fe minutes in private with his friend Sufan, 
Of this wiſhed-for opportunity he was ſoon put 


events had made a powerful impreſſion, had wal- 
ked home in deep meditation, without ſaying a 
word to any body ; whereupon Suſan,having given 
her boy in charge to the nurſe, retired with Henry 


where the one party 


What mighty revolutions can a few ſhort days 
effect! the offender at the point of death, the 
ſufferers reſtored to their character, and the pro- 
- perty of the guilty, including the very ſcene of 
his criminality, actually made over as an atone- 
ment to the guiltleſs. | : 


chair: ſhe was ſtill trembling with agitation ; tre- 
mours of another ſort would have poſſeſſed her, 
had Henry ſo dong a while ago: ſhe now looked 

| | | "= 


which no one of his hearers could be deceived. 


with deds in his houſe; Henry contented himſelf 


in poſſeſſion ; for Ezekiel, on whoſe mind. theſe 


into Blachford's parlour. It was the very room 
had been arraigned. for his 
life, and the other deſpoiled of her innocence. 


Henry, to prevent interruption, made faſt the 
door, and taking Suſan by the hand, led her to 4 


© N 4 
up to him with awful admiration ; love, tempered 
with reſpect, gave that chaſte expreſſion to her 


eyes, which on ſome paſt occaſions had exhibited 
affections not ſo pure: paſſions as irreſiſtible as 


that which now had command of her more than 


once had impelled her to embrace him wantonly 


in her arms; pure gratitude, unmixed with any 


groſſer impulſe, now threw her, bathed in tears, 
upon his neck: he preſſed her tenderly to his boſom, 


ſpoke of the kindneſſes ſhe had ſo often ſhewn 


him, and afferted obligations received on his part, 
prior and ſuperior to theſe conferred on her; when 
having ſoothed her in this generous manner for 
ſome minutes Now tell me, I conjure you,” 
* hecried, and tell me truly, am 1 totally undone 
in the opinion of L JO ely miſtreſs? 


« Alas!” ſhe replied, © what can I tell you, my 
dear friend and benefactor? certain it is, has 


gentle heart is wounded through and through; 


but whether more by diſpleaſure than by ſorrow 


[ am yet to learn. She is very ſilent on the ſub- 
ject, and it is not from her hps that the ſtory has 
eſcap'd; it is Miſs Claypole herſelf and her politic 
uncle (pardon me, if I cannot ſpeak of them with 
the reſpe& that becomes me) who have made 


— what my young lady's delicacy never would © 


ave ſpoken of, and what their's, one ſhould have 
thought, would have been intereſted to conceal. 
But when Miſs thought fit to blazon her own ſhame 
by bouncing out of the houſe, and betaking her- 
ſelf to the parſonage, as if ſhe had been fiymg 


from her perſecutors, the whole family were up 
in arms, as I may fay, and every mouth was - 


open'd to cry ſhame upon her. Tis not to be 
told with what a confidence ſhe has carried it off 
venting herſelf againſt my meek young lady in 
a manner that I am ſure you wou'd deteſt her for. 


Ah! my beloved friend, where were your eyes, 2 


es 
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your heart, your underſtanding, during that fatal 

lery-adventure ? I can no otherwiſe account 
or it, than by ſuppoſing you was not in your ſen- 
ſes at the moment; knowing how temperate you 
are, and unaccuſtom'd to exceſs, I muſt impute 
it to the effects of the wine you drank upon the 
election meeting, and ſo I told my lady.“ —* You 


told her true,” ſaid Henry; but what then? 


One beaſtiality.cannct excuſe another.“ 

* Pardon me,” rejoined. Suſan, ** her candour 
found a motive for excuſing it; but no eandour 
can juſtify the ſacrifice you. are making of your 
happineſs, if the report be true, which that young 
madam. circulates, that you are pledg'd to her 
for marrigge. Heaven forbid that I ſhou'd. ſee 
that day! Surely, ſurely you have not madly made 
that promiſe ; why, tis ruin, miſery, diſgrace 
inevitable ! Stop me, if I proceed too. far ; Ihou'd 
be ſorry to offend you; but indeed, my dear Sir, 
every body knows, and every body ſays, without 
ſcruple, what Miſs Claypole is.“ ae 

* What is ſhe? I am not offended—ſpeak.” 

„What is ſhe!. A coquettez a flirt, a wanten ; 
one that will go great lengths, if not all; but that 
perhaps you can beſt tell: be that however as it 
may, you are not the only favour'd lover; others, 

not a few, have been as kindly treated as 
yourſelf: her uncle knows that well enough, and 
is indeed a generous: man to part with what he's 
tir'd of, and knows to be a property that hangs 
upon his hands, and keeps him in alarm for every 
day that paſſes till he is rid of her. Believe me, 
my dear Sir, that uncle is a deep one; not a ſer- 
vant in the family but laments the influenge he 


has over their good maſter; and though. Mis 


Manſtvok is too delicate to ſpeak aut, I can diſ- 
cover to a certainty that ſnhe is not miſtaken in his 
character ; no, nor my Lady Crowbery, neither, 

: . though 


un - 4 


thoughit is given out in the houſe that he is to ſuc- 

cced to your Mr. s living.” “ 
Indeed“ cried Henry, is that ſaid? Tis 

time for me to counteract him in thoſe hopes. Clay 


poſſible! that ſhall never take place. Obſerving 
Suſan look at bim with. ſurpriſe, be tecollected 


himſelf, and in an humble tone added,“ At 


leaſt if I have any intereſt with the lady patro- 
neſs.Suſan reſumed her diſcourſe And now 
aid ſhe, * Miſs Claypole gives it out that. ſhe 
was frighted by the. thunder-ſtorm, and fainted in 
your arms: if it were ſo, hat then ? I hope 0 
are not bound to marry the firſt lady that faints in 
our arms: but who believes that ſne was frighted?- 
Na ſhe is not of the ſort to be ſo eaſily 
frighted; you muſt have known, if you had been 
yourſelf, that it was all put _—_— — to her 
was fit 


ways. The ſervants all declare that N | 
to eat you up, as they deſcribe it; every one faw 


that, and knew what ſhe was driuing at: ſhe dog- 
ged you to the gallery, and there the lucky ſtorm 


helped forward her determined ſcheme to take u 


in the very cue for miſchief, heated with wine, 
half tipſey, and leſs than half yourſelf. Oh, Hep- 


fk” (ſuffer me this once to addreſs you 
0 f 


familiarly) can I not ſpeak in proof of your 
forbeatance; df your ſelf-· o nd? Have I not 


a right to fay;/ though faving it, I ought to bluſh 


at the recollection, that I have found you! maſter 


of yourſelf, when I have loſt all government of 
reaſon in the exceſs of my love to you? Ho of- 


ten and how impetuouſly has paſſion trurried me 
into your arms, although no ſugky ſtorra was there 
commodionſly to favour my fond wiſhes? yet you 


have withſtood all trials ʒ but perhaps nature has 
given her charms and powers to tempt, Which 1 
am not poſſeſſed of bub this is true, as'truth itſelf 


can witneſs, that no conceſſions on my part, no 
promiſe 


pole ſuceeed my ſriendl my honour'd friend! Im- 
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promiſe on your's, ſnou d have prevailed with me, 
even when your fortune was at the loweſt ebb, to 
have trepanned you into marriage, confcious as [I 
was that I had not that maiden purity to give, 
which you had ſo much right to expect. You 
know, full well you know, deareſt and beſt of 
friends, there was a time, when in our fports and 
frolics by the way, as we returned from making 
dur purchaſes, that when you glanced at marriage, 
I drew back at once, and oftentimes Tve been 


tion, had you not always ſeized thoſe dangerous 
moments to cut ſhort our converſation, and pre- 
ſerve my virtue and your own: and now, what 
mighty obligation can you have to this ſeducing 
wanton, though we'll ſuppoſe you have gone de- 
5 yond that limit where diſcretion ſhou'd haveſtopp'd? 
= Grant that you have; whoſe virtue ſuffer” d moſt 
= dy the ſurpriſe ? your's or the-lady's ? Becauſe ſhe 
= away her reputation, muſt you marry her ? 
1 Before I anſwer to that queſtion,” replied Hen- 
ry, let me clear up one error. If Miſs Clay- 
pole was inviolate before our meeting in that odi- 
ous gallery, I promiſe you ſhe left it as ſhe enter- 
ed it for me: her favours did not go the length 
hint at. The viſion of an angel fcar'd me 
her embrace; the frown of purity itſelf ſub- 
.dued my guilty paſſions, and I fled: from her al- 
lurements: but as I hold it due from every man of 
honour to make atonement for even the flighteſt 
ſtain he caſts upon the fame of a woman of charac- 
ter, I tender'd her the only reparation in my pow- 
er; my hand, if that could heal the injury: She 
took my hand, alas! and broke my heart.“ - 
„Thank Heaven !” cried 8 uſan, „you have 
taken one weight from my mind; the main point 
was not carried; ſhe has felt one diſappointment, 
and Pil engage it was a cutting one. Now I can 


— 


upon the point of telling you this tale of my fedue- _ . 
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underſtand the reaſon for her ſhifting to the vies- 
rage; tis all a trap to catch you, and make ſure 
of you; ſhe thinks you,ꝗ honour then would ſeal 
the bargain, and furrender you for life the dupe of 
her contrivances but go not near her, I conjure 
you, let not that uncle, who is her ſetter, draw 
you in to viſit her alone; you are ruined if you do. 
As for a word dropt in an unguarded moment, 
of your rea- 
ſon, that I perſuade myſelf you will not think 
urſelf obliged to abide by, nor ſacrifice the 
— of your whole — — 
Henry ſhook his head: ſhe proceeded—** Now 
begin to have more than a-dawn- of hope. Oh! 
kt me once come to the car of my dear young lady; 
and PII pledge myſelf that all will be ſet ſtraight. 
She loves you at her heart; I know ſhe does; nay, 
ſhe has owned it to me in ſo many words. Vext 
as ſhe was, and mortified to the very foul at your 
proceeding, ſtill, when ſhe ſurpriſed me reading 
your kind note on the morning of your leaving us, 
and ſaw the generous giſt that it encloſed, under- 
ſtanding it was a farewell token to my mother be- 
fore you left us and went out to ſea, the colour fled 
her cheeks, her eyes quivered in their lids, and ſhe 
dropt, ſweet afflicted ſoul, like a bloſſom from the 
ſtalk, lifeleſs into my arms. If this is not the ve- 
ry teſt of love, what is it? Ah! my dear, dear 
friend, do but once ſhake off this flirting gamſel, 
and Miſs Manſtock is you own.” 
And what can be ſo cutting as that thought xx | 


faid Henry. © What can afflict me deeper than to 


refle& I had a chance of happineſs, and threw ĩt 
wantonly away ?” 

* Who ſays that it is thrown away,” replied Su- 
ſan? *I have conviction to the contrary.” (Here 
ſhe drew a letter from her pocket.) Does this ap- 
pear like anger?“ the demanded. —* Here is a 

| note 
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to me on this condition, only to be delivered to 
you, if you are diſengaged from Fanny Clay pole.“ 
Stop then,“ cried Henry, :** on theſe terms l. 
. not take it, bleſſed as 1 ſhould be. What 
am I to infer from this?” ſaid ſhe That I will 
not permit you to break through conditions, which 
Miſs Manftock has impoſed.”—<< But what if 1 
am privy to the contents? Let them be. ſa- 
cred,” he rejoined, **-breathe not a fy llable, how: 


ever delightful to my ears: I am not diſengaged | 


from Miſs Claypole, and therefore muſt not vio- 
late the ſeal, nor ſecretly purloia the purport of 
that letter, entruſted to you under thoſe reſtrictions : 
remember, Sufan, the ſame principle, "which: led 
me to decline the bequeſt of Mr. Blachford, now 
obliges me to deny mvſelf the tranſport which the 
peruſal of that ange is favour would beſtow:*--What 
do l hear?” cried Suſan. Are you then——!"— 

« Undone?” ſaid Henry, and departed. 


A —  — — — 
Fg CuArTER VIII. 
An Incident of the Tragic Caſt. 


F there is not a ſecret j joy in being, ſtrictly faith- 

ful to the rigid laws of honour, our hero muſt 
have becn at this moment of all men moſt miſera- 
ble: for he might well preſume that Iſabella's letter 
Was a kind one; and what had this world to give 
him comparable to a teſtimony of her kindneſs? 
Nothing but the conſciouſneſs of acting right. Edu- 
cated in the moſt correct adherence to truth and 
rectitude, he had no ſophiſtry to palliate the flight- 


eſt deviation from them, and ſhuddered- at deceit / 


however qualified. Stung to the quick by is 
remorſe for having been a party in the cauſe; if 


not 


note penned with her own fair hand; it isentruſted 


not 
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not the cauſe itſelf, of Fanny Claypole s miſbeha- 
viour, he took her ſhame upon himſelf; and vex- 
ed at the reollection of his own weak facifiry in 
falling in with her advances, he determined to 
meet the conſequences he had drawn upon  him- 
ſelf, unleſs reſcued either by her voluntary releaſe, 
or ſome ſuch unequivocal proofs of her miſconduct 
25 might juſtify him in renouncing the connection. 
Upon his return to the cottage, he found Ezekiel 
in the act of conſoling himſelf with his afternoon's 
pipe, whilſt his bible lay open on the table before 
him. Tue pious creature was in profound medi- 
tation upon the book of Proverbs, on which he 
was founding an admonitory diſcourſe forthe edi- - 
tication of Suſan May, whom, though he we * 
culpated in the face of het reverend accuſer 
mult be owned to have been a flight we g u —— 
the truth of his opinion, extorted from him in Fs 
zeal for ſaying the beſt of a friend, and for oppo- 
ſing any ſentiment of Claypole, who was juſt then» . 
in no high favour with him, or, more properly 
ſpeaking, in ſovereign contempt. Occupied in 
this manner, he took ſo little notice of Henry, on 
his coming into the room, that it might be doukted 
if he ſaw him; and Henry, on his part, had his 
thoughts too much employed to ſolicit his attenti- 
on. 


A meſſenger now rode up to the door, and be- 


ing accoſted by Henry, put a letter into his hands, 


the contents of which were as follows: 
My uncle, who ſees moſt things in 4 Falſe 

light, thinks & ow have done very unwiſely i in de- 
« clining Blachford's fortune; but money is his god, 
and love is mine. I build my happineſs upon bet- 
<« ter things than riches, and admire your ſpirit; 
though I muſt own it woold not have been amiſs 
had you taken the fellow*s dirty pelf, rather than 
it 
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© the firſt dawn of day at fartheſt; longer than 


ſhould bring it to a definitive concluſion before he 


« it ſhould fall into the hands of thoſe low crea» 
© tures, who are in the way now to profit by it. 
I ſhould like to live at Crowbery, and have parti- 


& cular reaſons for wiſhing you to reſerve that place how f 
&« at leaſt to yourſelf, whatever becomes of the ceive 
4s reſt of the property. I have quitted the old man- It v 
& fon and its formal inhabitants, and am now en- evenir 


« tirely alone in my uncle's houſe ; if you have any 
& pity for a ſolitary damſel, you will come to me 
ic without delay: here are no ſpirits to haunt us, him if 
nor any 2 in which they walk by night. 

% My houſe, my heart, my arms are open to re- 
« ceive you. What can my teazing uncle mean was p 
« by telling me you are going out of England with- 
% out ſeeing me? that I am ſure is impoſſible ; that 
« | will not believe: the man of my choice will ne- 
« yer treat me ſo; he has too much honour, ; too 
« much love, too much pity for a fond doating heart, 
4 which ſuch neglect would break. I ſhall look 
« for-you this night, this happy night; if not with 


the ſad 
whoſe | 
ry wou 
fore as 

intentic 
a ſmart 
the vics 


till then I cannot live without you; think what 
Grea 


J am ſuffering till I ſee you; loſt to all the world 
% but you, I have nothing to regret ſo you are the obje 
4% faithful, and delay not to bleſs : ſelf to h 
| « Your fond expecting ing fron 

« F RAN CES CLAYPOLE.” “ ey, to. 
| ſhe ſcarc 
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This was a puzzling dilemma; Henry had pro- 
miſed his mother to obey her ſummons if ſhe called 
him to her at Manſtock-houſe ; he could not there- 
fore tell Miſs Clay pole he was going to his ſhip the 
next day, neither could he with any face come to 
Manſtock without viſiting her; if therefore he 
was ever to ſee her, better he ſhould go before 
Lady Crowbery arrived at her uncle's; and what-, 
ever was to be the reſult of his meeting, better he 


put 


F 


ons to him, whilſt his fate was in ſuſpenſe,” would 
embarraſs him beyond meaſure, as not knowing 
how far he might be warranted in honour to re- 
ceive them. 2 | : 

It was now about ſeven o'clock in an autumnal 
evening, the diſtance twelve miles, and the meſ- 
ſenger was well mounted: he was a country fel- 
low, and no domeſtic of Claypole's, Henry aſked 
him if he would lend him his horſe, and take mo- 
7 for hiring another at the poſt town two miles 
oft. 


was perfectly acceptable to the meſſenger, and 
Henry ſtept into the cottage to apprize his friend 
Ezekiel of his motions, and to equip himſelf for 
the ſaddle. A very ſhort apology ſatisfied Ezekiel, 


ry would be at the end of his ſtage; as foon there- 
fore as he had drawn on his boots, and ſignified his 
intentions of leeping at Dame May's, he ſet off at 
a ſmart rate, and within the hour arrived ſafely at 
the vicarage gate. | ES 


the object of her anxious e pectation preſented him- 
ſelf to her fight; ſhe flung the book ſhe was+read- 
| ing from her, and ran with open arms, in an ceſta- 
d 23 cy, to embrace him: wild with furpriſe and joy, 

ſhe ſcarce knew what ſhe did; with her hair looſe 


and flowing, ſhe ſeemed a perfect Sybil in her 


ed phrenzy; her dreſs (ifdreſs it might beę ed, 
that totally obſcured no charms which nature” had 
endowed her with) was ſo -invitingly* diſpoied as 
ſhewed the effects of ſtudy and deſign rather thin 


that could allure, yet not ſo much expoſedastolcave 
nothing for imagination to ſupply; and a fairer 
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put himſelf in the way of Iſabella, whoſe. attenti- 


This propoſal, backed with a piece of gold, 


whoſe thoughts were farther from home than Hen 


Great was the tranſportof Fanny Claypole'whent 


of chance or negligence; for little was concealed * 


held for excurſions of that fort could hardly befound 
than in the form of Fanny. * VV. 
- When 


%. 
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When her flutter had in part ſubſided, ſhe thri 
herſelf on the couch in a careleſs attitude, and ob- 
ſerving that Henry kept himſelf aloof, and did not 
take her hint for ſeating himſelf by her, ſhe demand- 

ed what was the matter with him? had not he re- 
covered his alarm in the gallery? or was he wait- 
ing for another thunder ſtorm he could find 
in his heart any pity for a poor diſconſolate damſel, 
who had no ſoul in the houſe to protect her but one 
eld woman, who had neither eyes, ears, nor un- 
derſtanding ? Here we are,” ſaid ſne, without 
one ſoul that will come near ns for the live-long 
night, and what will become of me Heaven only 

knows, in this deſolate manſion; unleſs you will 
manfully andertake to guard me, and turn into the 
vicar's bed for the night.” | 

Henry ſmiled, and ſhook his head. Poſitive- 
ly, reſumed ſhe, © ] cannot part from you; 1 
would as foch ſleep amongſt the tombs as in this 
_ dreary ſolitude, with no other centinel than the 


ſnoring old dame in the garret, Now I know as 4 


well as can be, by your looks, what is paſſing in 
your mind: my uncle has been preaching to you 
in his canting ſtrain; but I take no account of what 
he thinks or what he ſays; I am independent of 
him and the whole world; and if you ſuppoſe my 
of mind can be diſturbed by their talk, you 
are miſtaken ; where I have beſtowed my heart 1 
am not afraid to entruſt my reputation: ſurely, if 
I aſk protection of you, you will not refuſe it to 
me.” 
& Certainly I will not,” ſaid Henry, © but as no 
er can accrue to your perſon, tho? I ſhou'd leave 
you, and much to your reputation if I ſhould re- 
main with you, can there be a doubt what ought 


to do ??—** Ridiculous?” reſumed ſne, this over- - 


care of what the world may ſay, if you perſiſt 
* | | | It, 
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it, will make me doubt if I have formed a right 
opinion of your character. When you rejected the 
temptations that fortune threw before you, it, was 
2 gallant reſolution; but it is no of ſpirit to 
decline the favours of a lady. What care I if the 
whole world knew that you in this houſe ? The 
thing ſpeaks for itſelf; I am miſtreſs of my choice, 
and you the man I have choſen; ſet the world com- 


ment upon that as it likes. I have quitted ſociety, 


and put myſelf into ſolitude for your ſake; to whom 


then but to you am I to reſort for protection, for 


conſolement, nay, for juſtification? Where elſe 
ſhalll go? To my uncle? Never; I have done 
with him; I renounce him; I amgrour's and on- 
ly yours. We have interchang d our hearts: what 
witneſſes do we need of that? Not all the 


in the kingdom can do more, and without this their 
ceremonies are but mockeries ; therefore let's hear 


no more of this affected tenderneſs for reputation, 


this hypocriſy of ſentiment, which would refine * 


away the nobleſt paſſions of the ſoul ; let our love 
be withont canting, our confidence without re- 
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ſtraint; and to convince you of my ſincerity” in p 


both reſpects, I am free to confeſs that it is not to 


any real terrors I experienced in the ſtorm that you = 


are indebted for the endearments I heſtowed on you 


_ laſt night; they were the free effuſions of my heart, 


and you may tell your conſcience to be quiet on 
that ſcore; for it was love, my Henry, not the 
elements, that threw me in your power, and the 
ſame love now courts you to the ſame -endear- 
ments, ſecret and ſecure from all diſturbers of our 
hours ſo precious. Come then, throw off that cold 
reſerve, thoſe diſtant looks that have no ſympathy 
with mine. My eyes are honeſt and fincere ; they 


| Tpeak a plain intelligible language ; what ails your's, 


that they cannot or will not underſtand it without 


* 


D522 _  - compelling” 
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_ compclling me, againſt the practice of my ſex, to 
= help you to a comment!? 2 
= & it is becauſe 1 do underſtand their language, * 
= and feel their power,” replied Henry, * that ] n 
_  7>zvoid'them. Either you think yourſelf Jef; dan- [ 
1 gerous than you are, or me more firm than I pre- Y 
= tend to be, when you beckon me to that couch,” te 
= — He was proceeding, when ſhe ſtopt him, cry- m 
= ing out Come, come, there is enough of this * 
1 trifling ; more than enough of. this ridiculous, this = 
= unmanly affectation. Beware how you provoke 10 
= me; 1 ſhallbecome deſperate if I am inſulted.” Re- ly 
= gardleſs of thefe menaces, Henry kept his poſt,” and ih 
1 advanced not a ſtep towards her. She kept her 1 
= eyes fixed upon him, and exclaimed—** By all the th 
= loves and graces, Henry, you have the form of an el 
= Apollo! wou'd to, heaven you had his fire! Well, na 
1 keep Four pedeſtal, cold lifèleſs image, and let me pr 
1 gate upon you till my admiration warms into ido- yo 
= latry; *twill gratify your pride, perhaps, to ſee me th: 
= kneeling at your feet and worſhipping you: mark, tio 
= how naturally FI act Pygmalion's part, and make ha: 
= love to aftatue.” _ 5 ſh: 
_ - This ſaid, the ſtarted from the couch, and was tor 
= advancing towards him, when, preventing her as 8. 
= ſhe was in the act of dropping on her knees, he cri- . * 
=_ „ ed, Pray, do not laugh at me; I cannot ſtand Pe 
= yourr idicule.“ Fo If 
Wo [ 4 « Vittoria!” ſhe cried, l' ve made the ſtatue hay 
move and {peak. Now, ſince your marble majeſ- 
SS ty can bend, be pleaſed to fit befide me. Oh! all TY 
ve gods! ir ſmiles, it animates, it yields, it fof- Wat 
_ tens with the touch; happy change ! it lives! If law 
=. the mere preſſure of the hand does this, my arms, dull 
=_ -r haps, may warm it into love: L' claſp it t mn 
= my heart, IH. breathe my life into its lips, and uſe 
5 ſhare my foul between us.“ | ft: yl 
monk. — 40 Stop, 2 nevi 
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W Stop, Syren! by Henry exclaimed, « Pm not 
reſponſible for conſequences thus urg d upon we, ö 
nor am I bound in Konous to repair them ; whilſt 
[ believ'd your terrors in the ſtorm: had thrown 
you from your natural guard, and ſubjected you 
to weakneſſes, which in a more collected mo- 
ment your virtue , wou'd have ſpuri'd at, I felt 
as party in the _ treaſon, and tender'd you 
the only reparation in my power (twas alt I had 
to offer) my unworthy ſelf; but when you open- - 
ly declare thoſe fears were feign' d. and freely take 
the blame upon yourſelf, you. quit me of the 
atonement ; and now again, when you return. to 
the attack, 'and with ſuck exquiſite allurements 
tempt a man, who viſits you with none but ho- 
nourable purpoſes, and combats againſt. nature to 
preſerve you in that purity of character, which, is 
your ſex's ornament, I think it fair to warn vou 
chat my ſentiments reſpecting favours in anticipa- 
tion differ ſo eſſentially from yours, that ſhe, who 
has been miſtreſs. to me with her own conſent, 
ſhall never be my wife. Beauty, and wit, and 
logs you-polleſs more than my hopes aſpire 

; but permit me to obſerve, that, flatte&r'd as I. 
am by your attachment, chaſtity is a virtue indiſ- 
penſiblè in the female charaQer, and without that 
1 ſhould conſider! N as a certain ſacrifice dt 
happineſs.” 

Marriage! I laugh at it ! marriage was ng- 
ver made for ſouls like mine : my love can never 
wait upon the lazy forms of plodding merce 
law ; I ſcorn them all ; nor are you fit for-the 
dull drudgery of that laviſh ſtate; too young, too 
inexperienc'd, and too choice to be made daily 
uſe of, your beauty, like a precious garmen!, 
ſhould be reſerv'd for feats and holidays ; twW- 7⁊ꝛ³̃; 


never made for the cbarſe wear-and-tear of wed- 
lock + 


. 
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lock ; if you had thought of marriage you wou d ſol 
never have refuſed the fortune Blachford had be- ſhi 
queath'd you: I ſee it hangs upon you like a debt ſto 
+ of honour, therefore I ſet you free; I'll not exact ral 
it of you; marry ten years hence, and marry " ea 
whom you will ; of this and every other obliga- ter 
tion honour can impoſe I perfectly acquit you, ly. 
only for this I ſtipulate, PH not be treated with *' * 
contempt; of all engagements I acquit you, but dif, 
not of gratitude: Oh Henry! have a care how out 
you inſult a woman who has broke through all re- fled 
ſerve, and laid her heart before you: after this Gi 
night you are free; I reſign you—even to Iſabella.” 
Ho quick and fudden are the ſhifts of paſſion ! 
2 word ſometimes will call up a new train of 
thoughts, and change our reſolutions in an in- 
ſtant. It was not virtue's ſelf, but virtue's ſubſti- 
tute that ſaved our hero ; ſunk into the arms of 
_ the ſeducer, and refigned: to the temptation, the 
name of Iſabella rouſed him like a ſpell; he ſtart- 
ed, ſprung with horror from the couch, and cried, | 
* You have redeem'd yourſelf and me: I leave 
you to your better recolled ion.“ —* Stop,” ſhe 
exclaimed, © unleſs 2 are reſoly'd to my 


murderer.” Then, ſnatching up a ſharp-point- ed 
ed knife, with which ſhe had been cutting open hor 
the leaves of her book, by the eternal Truth,“ _ 
ſhe cried, ** Il plunge this weapon in my heart wy 
if you deſert me.“ Here ſhe put herſelf into a £00 
menacing attitude, with a look of ſo much deſ- off! 
peration, that Henry on the inſtant ſprung for- hgt 
ward, and ſeized her uplifted hand, to wrench lou. 
the knife from her graſp : furious with rage, ſhe a-tr 
ſtruggled to keep hold of it; and in the ſtruggle, £00 
whether purpoſely or accidentally we pretend not on 


to ſay, lodged the point of it in his left arm, be- 
tow the elbow : in the ſame moment he got poſ- Was 
feſſion 
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ſeſſion of the knife, and ſecured it in his pocket: 
ſhe probably perceived what ſhe had done, for ſhe 
ſtood torpid with aſtoniſhment and terror: he 
rang the bell with violence; un elderly woman 
came running to the call: I charge you be” at- 
tentive to your lady,” he cried; © for ſhe is ſudden- 
ly taken ill.” Then, finding that the blood was 

owing apace from the wound, and would ſoon 
diſcover itſelf if he ſtaid any longer, he haſtened 


out of doors, and ſtuffing his handkerchief up his 


fleeve, ran as quick as he could to the houſe of 
Goody May, which luckily was near at hand. 


— — . — — 


CATIA IX. 


Surgeon's work. 


T was well for our hero that he had not many 
paces to meaſure before he found an houſe to 
take ſhelter in; for though he held his hand cloſe ' 
preſſed upon the wound, the ſluice kept running 
apace, and his waſte of blood would noi have fuit- - 
ed a much longer march. The widow was at 
home, and her , hoſpitable door ſtood open. 
Come, Mother,” cried Henry, as he entered, 
© L have another caſe for yu; more work for the 
good Samaritan.” This ſaid, he began o ſtrip 
off his coat, which had no ſooner diſplayed to. hgr 
fight an arm covered with blood, than the gave 2 
loud ſhrick, ſtarted back with horror, and ß 
a- trembling from head to foot. Courage! my-- 
good friend,” cried the ungaunted youth, with a 
cheering ſmile ; .** a good ſurgeon does not ſhrink 
at the fight of a wound.“ Wou'd to Heaven 1 
was a good ſurgeon for your ſake,” replied/dhe, 
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< or any way more able to aſſiſt you than 1am. 
Take heart,” he cried ; “give me a chair to 
reſt my arm upon in an horizontal poſture, and 


fetch ſome lint to ſtaunch the blood; then, I war- 


rant, all will be well in a few minutes.” Cheered 
with theſe words, the good dame beſtirred herſelf, 
and preſently returned from her repoſitory with a 
large pledget of lint ſteeped in friar's balſam, which 
ſhe laid over the wound, and bound it up with a 
ſwathe of linen in ſeveral folds. © Here's a piece 
of work,” ſhe cried ; ©* Oh that Mr. L—— was 
here to dreſs you! but let me ſend poſt haſte for 
Doctor Cawdle; as for myſelf, God help me, it 
pities me to the heart to ſee your fair fleſh Lack'd. 
and hew'd in ſuch a barbarous manner: Oh the 
villain that has done this! I would I had him 
fafe in fetters of iron! ſome murderous wretch has 
fabb'd yau in the dark; as ſure as can be tis that. 


bloody Captain you fought with in the morning; 


he has way-laid you on the road at night; but 
well raiſe the neighbours, and have a hue-and- 
ery after him, pleaſe God ! Is there to be no end 
to the malice of theſe accurſed Crowberys? 
There are no Crowberys in the caſe,” re- 
plied Henry, © nor any malice, fo put yourſelf at . 
peace, and ſay no more about it; *tis an accident, 
and nothing more, a merc caſualty, owing to my 
own aukwardneſs.“ — But how did it happen?“ 
ſhe ſtill demanded ; © I'm poſitive it has been the ſtab 
of a ſword, or a dagger, or a knife, or ſome wick- 
ed weapon or other, for it has gone in the Lord 
knows how far.” In this manner ſhe perſiſted in 
preſſing him with enquiries, till he found no eſ- 
cape. but by taking a little more liberty with the 
truth than was his cuſtom to do, and' making up 
as plauſible a ſtory as he could invent to account 


| for the accident: however, ſhe ſtill remained in- 


credulous, 


: 


man's great bequeſt from himſelf to thoſe whom he 


cd; “ Oh that Thad known his goings-on, that 
1 might have brought him to the gallows as he 


— 


j , 
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credulous, crying out, % You are too forgiving ; 


indeed, my dear young "fir; you are much too forgiv 
ing in all conſcience ; and thou gh to be ſure humani® 
ty is very amiable, yet after alf it is an act of juftice | 
to bring the guilty to puniſhmeat, and you may 
depend upon it they will be the death of you ſome 
time or other, tho? I hope, with God's bleſſing, 
they have miſs'd their aim for this turn.“ 

« If you will go on in a miſtake, my good 
friend,” ſaid Henry, you muſt ;;ſo there let us 
leave it: I have news td tell you of: your daugh- 
ter, whom you ſeem to have forgotten.“ He 
then related to her briefly what had been paſſing ar © 
Blachford's, and how he had diverted that dying 


conſidered as having a better claim to it. 

When this was diſcloſed to her, with tie eir- 
eumſtance of her daughter” s being a mother, (of 
which, ſtrange as it may ſeem, had hitherto 
been kept i in ignorance) the variety of ſenſations 
which the difcovery of facts ſo 25 ting at once 
excited, ſeemed to deprive her of ſpeech and re- 
collection. Henry ſaw the conflict of her thoughts, 
and perceiving that in ſpeaking of her 8 
he had opened an affair which till then he had no 
notion ſhe could be uninformed of, inſtantly be- 
gan to explain to her, in the moſt conſoßing man- 
ner, the whole plot which Blachford and his c- 
complice had put in practice to obtain their wick- 
ed purpoſes, and entrap their innocent victim. 

Here the good mother's paſſion broke in upon 
his narrative. Monſter? villain ! ſhe. exclaim- . 


deſerved. What cou'd poſſeſs my child to fereen 
fo vile a wretch !! Be content,” ' replied Hel- 
ry ; © he has met his doom at laſt; and you have 
now the comfort to reflect, that by eſcaping the 

/ * puniſhment 
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puniſhment of the Jaw, he has liv'd to 
and, as far as human circumſtances will admit, to 
atone for the crime he has perpetrated : the ſon, 
which that dark tranſaction brought into the 
world, now ſurviyes to inherit the fortune of the 
father, and the injured mother is enabled to live 
eaſy and independent for the reſt of her days; 
and who ſhall arraign her character?“ He then 
concluded with what he knew would be the moſt 
healing reflection he could ſaggeſt to her, aſſuring 
her that even Ezekiel Daw, with all his purity 
and preciſeneſs, abſolutely and entirely acquitted 
Suſan May, and had aſſerted her innocence in the 
ſtrongeſt terms to the Rev. Mr. Claypole, in a con- 
verſation on the ſubject. 3 | 

As he was thus diſcourſing, the cloud that had 

athered upon her countenance cleared away, and 
the ſhower it had been collecting began to vent 
itſelf at her eyes. Words were no longer want- 
ing, but, like a ſpring repreſſed, burſt out with 


Increaſed volubility ; they were the unpremedi- 


tated effuſions of a heart overcharged with its own 


_ feelings; gratitude, aſtoniſhment, joy, tranſpor- 


ted her by turns from one to the other, yet ſhe 
found expreſſions for them all, in broken ſentences, 


after her manner, ſo that it was ſome length of 


time whilſt Henry was fain to give patient hearing 
to her. rhapſodies before he could perceive her ſpi- 
Tits to ſubſide into any tolerable degree of calm- 
neſs; and perhaps it was more owing to her being 


xhauſted, than to any efforts on his part, when 


at laſt ſhe became quiet and compoſed. 

This interval, however, was but ſhort; for 
ſoon the recollection of his wound ſerzed- her 
afreſh, and ſhe began to moan and lament over 


him more piteouſly than at firſt : her imagination 


painted him expiring under the ſtab of an aſſaſſin bi 
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all bis noble generous acts roſe in review ; accu- 


mulated obligations preſſed upon her memory nb 


ſuch overwhelming weight, that her grateful ſoul 
ſunk under it, and ſhe caſt herſelf proſtrate at his 
feet, embracing them, and crying out, in broken 
accents, ©* The Lord of mercy fave you! the 
widow's prayers protect and draw a on 
you, in return for all your bounteous goodneſs, 
and for this your unſpeakable. ſs in ſof- 
tening tomy heart an event that wou'd elfe 
have broken it, had any other * but yours 
reveaPd this dreadful ſecret to me 

Here ſhe was called off by a meſſenger ſent in 
great haſte from the vicarage to claim her inſtant 
aſſiſtance to Miſs Claypole, ho had been in ſtrong 


| byſterics ſince Henry had left her, and ſo terrified 


the old woman, her only attendant, that, after 
rouſing the cottagers at the next door, ſhe had dif- 
patched one of them to Dame May, as a perſon 
of ſkill in ſuch caſes, and ſtocked with medicines | 
to reheve them. The dame had great ſcruples 
about leaving her wounded friend; but Henry in- 


| fiſting upon it, ſhe obeyed the ſummons, and de- 


parted, taking with her a competent proviſion of 
ſuch noſtrums as ſhe judged proper for the occaſion. 

In leſs than an hour ſhe returned, 
her patient in a convaleſcent ſtate ; but in this pe- 
riod the hyſteric lady had in her ramb!jngs been ſo 
communicative, that the good dame, who had at 
leaſt as much curioſity as came to the ſhare of any 
one individual, had perfectly informed herſelf of 
every particular that could elucidate the myſtery of 
our hero's pretended accident: fraught with this 
information, ſhe ſoon gave him to underſtand that 
ſhe was no longer impoſed upon, though he ſtill 
perſiſted in taking it upon himſelf as a chance blow - 


in the ſtruggle, and that he was poſitive wo 
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nalty with a ſlight fine, for ſuch he now conſider- 


A . 


had no ſerious intention of doing any injury either 
to him or herſelf. ' As the dame, however, was 
ſtrenuous in unbelief, and he found himſelf rather 
faint and exhauſted by loſs of blood, he cut ſhort 
the argument, by defiring her to prepare EzekiePs 


bed for his repoſe ;. but as he well knew her paſ- 
ſion for telling news was not a whit inferior to her 
pleaſure in hearing it, he was very earneſt with her 


to keep ſecret what ſhe had heard from Fanny 
Claypole, or rather what ſhe herſelf ſuggeſted from 
the ramblings of a diſordered imagination, ſtating 


to her how extremely diſhonourable it would be in 


her, who acted in a medical capacity, to diſeloſe 
the ſeerets of a patient, which, he obſerved, would 


de a heinous fin agaiaſt the inviolable free maſon- 


ry of the faculty. 


Henry retired to his repoſe with the pleaſing re- 


flection that he had compounded a very heavy pe- 


ed his wound to be; and indeed the pure habit of 


his body would have accommodated itſelf to a de- 


mand of a more ſerious nature than this was likely © * 
to prove; for the knife had only pierced the fleſhy 


part of his arm, without any material injury : net- 


ther was he the leſs happy in his preſent quarters 
for the teſtimony which every thing about him bore | 


to the taſte and benignity of the beloved perſon 


ho had provided them: every object he now look- 


ed upon, every comfort he enjoyed, was of Iſa- 
bella's beſtowmg ; and whilſt he fed on that de- 
tightful recollection, no wonder if the grateful ap- 
proaches of ſleep, ſo ſweetly recommended, ſtole 
upon his ſenſes with peculiar ſoftneſs, till, by the 
magie of his dreams the air-drawn image of his 
deauteous Iſabella rofe to view, graced with ten 


thouſand charms, and pictured to the height of 
 Rancy's warmeſt colouring, kind, happy, greeting 
a 22 


| 


hir 
ſof 
br. 
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him with ſmiles of love, conſenting, melting i into 


ſoft deſires, — (clf-ſurrendered to = fon: em- 
brace. 


. =_— \ r N 
CHAPTER. X. 


Our wounded Here. bleeds afreſh. 


*HE next morning Henry aroſe with SETS) 
ſtrength : the air was ſo freſh, and the ſun 
fo gay, that if we had any ambition to emulate. 
our brother novelifts in deſcription, here is the 
very moment for it; but we deeline the oppor- 
tunity. 
Dame May examin'd his wound, and perceiving 
that Dame Nature was in the humour to take the 
cure out of her hands, - humbly reſigned the taſk 
into her care, and contented herſelf with the ſim- 
ple application of a freſh pledget of dry lint, and 
ſwath'd it as before. She now ſet out her tea-ta- : 
ble in its holiday trim, and adminiſter'd the -ce- 
remonies of breakfaſt in her very beſt ſtile: —— 
this ſervice was diſpatch'd, ſhe left her gueſt in 
poſſeſſion of her parlour, and addreſs'd herſelf to 
her own domeſtic affairs in another quarter, 
She had not left him many minutes, when. her 
lovely patroneſs ſtept into the Houſe, unſeen by 
Henry; It occurs to me,” ſaid Iſabella to the 
dame, that ſomething may be wanting in your 
friend Mr. Daw's apartment, and therefore, I 
ſhou'd be glad to look it over before he arrives 
Without ſtopping for an anſwer, ſhe nimbly af- 
cended the ſtairs. The good dame's thoughts were 
rather from home at that moment, and not pretent 


to the ne that Henry's bed- chamber was 
not 


— 
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not exactly in a ſtate fit to receive the viſit of a 
young lady ; inſtead therefore of ſtopping her on 
the ſtairs, ſhe hobbled after her into the room 
* Heyday,” cried Iſabella, upon looking about 
her, what is this? ſomebody has flept here I 
percoive,"—* Lackaday !“ exchimed the dame, 
* 1 humbly aſk your pardon for not ſtopping you 
in time. Dear good young lady, be not offended 
with me ; but indeed you was fo nimble, and took 
me, as I may ſay, at ſuch a nonplus, that I never. 
thought to tell you that the chamber was not fit 
for you to come into. Sure enough, though, it 
was my ſweet dear young friend, Mr. Henry him- 
ſelf, who repoſed himſelf in that bed laſt night, 
(Heaven bleſs him!) and I have not had leiſure 
et to ſet the rooms to rights,” / 

«© Did he fleep here?” ſaid the lovely intruder, 

as ſhe was quitting the chamber; and juſt then 


recollecting that was leaving the ſurvey un- 


finiſhed, which ſhe came to make, ſtopt and caſt 
her eyes deliberately round the room, obſerving 
that ſhe wiſh'd it was more worthy of her gueſt, - 
« But i hope at leaſt,” added ſhe, with an encou- 
raging ſmiſe, you took care to air it well for 
your friend and benefaQtor.,”—** Heaven forbid?” 
cried Goody May, that I ſhould bring his pre- 
cious life into danger ; there are wretches enough 
in this world too ready to do that, the more ſhame 
their's ; but I ſay nothing; the Lord he knows 
their hearts and mine alfo, how it bleeds for him 
at this moment ; and that's the reaſon I was fo 
abſent in my duty to you. Well, to be ſure, the 
wickedneſs of ſome folks is ſurpriſing ; I am ſure 
it will be more God's mercy than my kill, if my 
dear Mr. Henry eſcapes out of their murderous 
hands alive.“ 


* Bleſs me?” cried Iſabella, «1 proves ly 
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ſtartle me. Is Mr. Henry .now in the houſe?” 
Goody Ma anſwering in the affirmative, Iſabella 
came ſilently down the ſtairs, and un 

he was in the parlour, turned into the common 


room which was oppokte to it, making a ſign to 


her follower to do the ſame. Here ſhe immedi- 
ately began a courſe of queſtions, which ſoon be- 


. trayed.the communicative dame into ſo comes 


a recital of every circumſtance reſpecting Henry 

wound, that nothing ſhe had collected from Mi 
Claypole in her fit, and which Henry had conjured 
her to keep ſecret, was untold. There is reaſon 
to believe, this poor woman wou'd have gone to 


death for Henry s ſake, whilft ſhe was thus running 


counter to his injunctions; but to deny herſelf the 
leaſure of broaching a piece of news, particula- 
one ſo honourable to Henry, and ſo intereſting 

to the hearer, was a virtue which her nature could 
8 reach; a ſacrifice her reſolution was not equal 


in the meanwhile, unconſcious of what 


was mn ing ſo near him, ſate in the little parlour - - 


with his eyes fixt upon the print of [ſabella's father 
that hung op ſite to him, pondering in his mind 


the lovely viſion of the preceding night, his ima- 
gination faſcinated with the contemplation of her 


matchleſs beauty, her engaging man rs, and 
attractive graces, when be the found | of the 
lock drew his eyes to the door, which, gently 
opening, diſcloſed to his ſight the very 22 of 
his meditations in her exiſting and ſubſtantial form, 
more exquiſitely - beautiful than any ſhade that” 
fancy ever pictured in the poet's brain : ſurpriſed, * 
enraptured, x from his chair, and in the 
momentary tranſport that deprived him of refleQi- 
on, ran and caught her in his arms arms : 
undeceived, ES it was no ſhadow he 
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am brought to recollectinn of my offence.” 


64 : n ? 
embraced; terrified at what he had done, he drop 
upon his knee, and beg'd for pardon.—“ I Was 
deceiv'd,” he cried; my mind had left me, and 
was ſtray'd beyond realities: I faw you in my me- 
ditations, Ry like a man delirious, ſeiz'd What 
in my better ſenſes I would not offend for worlds, 
and know myſelf unworthy to approach.” 

What paſſed in Iſabella's mind, whilſt Henry 
was thus pleading for pardon at her feet, words 
will not deſcribe, for ſhe made uſe of none: it 
was not anger, for her looks were melting ſoft; 
it could not but be modeſty, for bluſhes ſpread all o- 
ver her fair face; no doubt but ſenſibility had a ſhare 
in it, for tears bedewed her cheeks. © 

He was preparing to procced with his apology, 
when a ſhriek from Iſabella ſtopt his ſpeech, and 
inſtantly he perceived the blood ſtreaming from 
his wound, Behold,” he cried, “ how hy 

4 
bella, in the mean time, frightened paſt the pow 
er of motion, kept calling out for Goody May. 
It was obvious that her ſudden appearance had 


ſurpriſed him into an exertion, that had opened 


his wound afreſh, when he inconfiderately threw 
his arms about her waiſt. The poor woman, ter- 
rified with what ſhe heard and ſaw, in her confu- 
ſion ſcarce knew what to do firſt ; but recollecting, 
after a few moments, the proceſs ſhe had before 
obſerved, begged Ifabella to aſſiſt in opening his 


_eoat fleeve, whilſt ſhe haſtened to her repoſitory 


for means. to ſtop the blood. Iſabella, pale and 
trembling as ſhe was, fummoned ſpirits to aſſiſt 
in ſupporting his arm, as well as in the operation 
of untying the tapes Goody May had ſewed upon 
his flee ve, which ſhe had ripped open over the 
wounded part. The buſineſs moſt immediately 
neceſſary was ſoon effected by the application df 
| freſn 
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freſh lint and the former ſtyptie; but Tfabella's 


horrors at the glimpſe ſhe had of his wound were 


not ſo ſoon diſmiſſed. Henry's attention was ſo 
totally abſorbed in his care for his fair aſſiſtant, 


that he ſeemed to have. no ſenſe of what he was 


doing to himſelf, and he would fain have diſmiſſed ' 


the operatrix for hartſhorn and water, before he 
had ſecured the bandage ; but when he felt the 
gentle touch of- Iſabella, engaged in the 'work 
jointly with the old woman, — Who wou'd not 


gladly ſhed his blood,” he cried, * for fuch an 


honour ?” and now a certain tender glance from 
[ſabella's eyes made anſwer in ſo 8 a lan- 
guage, that the heart of our hero, ſo far from 
ſinking under its loſs, ſeemed to beat with double 
energy and ſpirit. - ot . 

The hartſhora and water was now brought, 
Iſabella recovered, and her alarm having ſubſided, 
the prudent dame thought her preſence was no 
longer neceſſary, and retired. | 7 


e We look'd for you laſt night,” ſaid Tſabells ;- | 


% my father charg'd Suſan with a. meſſage to that 
purpoſe, and to prevent miſtakes I wrote you a 
fhort note; but I underſtand from Suſan that you 
did not receive it“. — . 

„ hope,” replied he, fixing his eyes upon the 
floor, “ ſhe told you at the ſame time upon wha 
motive I denied myſelf that happineſs.” & 


She did,” rejoined Iſabella; * the letter.I re- , 
ceived from her this morning does credit to- 


her heart and juſtice to your honour, not only 


in the trifling matter of my note, but in a cĩiteum- 
ſtance of real ſelf-denial, in which, permit me 


to ſay, you have given the nobleſt proof of an 
exalted generoſity.” - | 
f I merit your praiſe,” ſaid Henry, © in 
either inſtance, it is in that which you term the 
* more 


* 
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more trifling | inſtance of the two: it is no hard 
taſk for a man not mercenary to act as I did in the 
affair of Blachford, for it is a victory over a mean 
and abject paſſion; but there is ſome ſtruggle to 
obey the dictates of honoff, when it calls upon 
us to oppoſe the ſtrongeſt impulſe and affection 
that the heart can feel; but your commands to 
Suſan May were poſitive, and I obey'd them.“ 
„They were calculated,” ſhe rejoined, © for 
your accommodation; you had another engage- 
ment, and ſolicitation is in that caſe an embar- 
raſſment to a well-bred man.” ; 
There,“ ſaid he, you lead me to look back 
upon a tranſaction that covers me with eonfuſion 
and ſelf-reproach; yet, if it were a plea your 
purity might liſten to, I have enough to ſay that 
 wou'd acquit my conſcience towards the engage= 
ment you allude to, though nothing can totally 
exculpate me from folly and infirmity. A for- 
tunate explanation with Miſs Claypole, yeſter- 
day evening, has ſet me free from all conditions 
of atonement, and I am happy it is in my power 
to aſſert with truth, that the promiſe I held my- 
ſelf bound to make was not a compoſition fer the 
loſs of innocence on her part, but ſimply for the 
riſque of reputation.” | 
% Whatever you ſeriouſly aſſert,” Iſabella re- 
plied, I implicitly believe; but when you call 
your explanation with that lady a fortunate one 
L ſhould ſuſpect you are once more guilty of for- 
getting you have a wound, that demands more 
care and attention than you ſeem diſpoe'd to afford 
it. If. you are to ſhed your blood with ſuch re- 
peated profuſion in every lady's company you 
chance upon, and one is to give, another to re- 
new your wounds, I think you are in a likely - 
way to become a victim to the ſex.” ?“ | 


« ] ſee 
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7 1 fee,” ſaid Henry, ſmiling, 44 that may old 


prattling dame has broke faith with me, and let 


- out all ſhe knows, with more, perhaps, than her 


information warrants; but in your heavenly na- 
ture I well know there will be found a principle 
of candour, that can look with pity on the ex- 
travagances of an uncorrected temper, and con- 
fign them to oblivien. If the tongue of this goſ- 
ſip can be ſtopt in time, we may yet ſuppreſs a 
ſtory, that wou d do no credit to Miſs Claypole ; 
and in this I flatter myſelf your good nature will 
aſſiſt me. For my own part, I propoſe to wait 
here no longer than till Lady Crowbery arrives, 
who muſt paſs this door in her way, and whom I 
am bound to ſee once more before I leave Eng- 

„What are you talking of?” ſaid Iſabella, 
fixing her expreſſive eyes deſpondingly upon him. 


—* Can you think of leaving us at this moment 


and truſting yourſelf in this condition on board 
a ſhip ? Can there be any ſuch cruel neceſſity to 
make ſo raſh a ſacrifice of yourſelf? Can my gen- 
tle Lady Crowbery require it of you? Will her 
humanity permit it? Nay, when you conſider 
how diſconſolate The will leave us, will your 
own?“ 

Oh, thou angelic ſweetneſs !” he exclaimed, 
gently taking her hand in his, my gratitude, my 
duty, my deſtiny demand this effort, for which, if 
I might now expoſe to you all the motives, you 
wou'd confeſs them ſuch as I muſt be a monſter if I 
ſhrunk from, how ſevere ſoe ver the ſeparation they 


- compel me to. And can I look upon thofeeyes, and 


ſee them beaming with ſuch ſoft compaſſion on me, 
forbear to tell you'what I ſuffer by this painful ef- 
fort? No, lovelieſt of your ſex, whom preſent, - 
abſent, my poor heart devotedly adores, it is in vain 

| to. 
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to counterfeit ; you fee, you know the violence] 
commit againſt my nature, when I ſuppreſs itz 
feelings; you perceive I love you. © What ſhall ] 
fay ? How ſhall 1 palliate my preſumption ? Yet 
reflect with pity on my caſe; remember I haye 
li v'd by ſufferance in your ſight; (could I ſee and 
not admire you ?) have by your condeſcenſion been 
indulged beyond my humble merit, with ſome mo- 
ments of your privacy; (could I converſe with 
you, and not be charmed?) in ſhort, I have con- 


templated perfection in your mind and perſon, and 


fixt your image on my heart ſo deep and ſo inde- 


ible, that if to love you be a crime, I am unpar- 
donably guilty.”  - | | | 

e Youare not guilty,” ſaid Ifabella, looking 
down, and bluſhing as ſhe ſpoke, ** to me at leaſt 
not guilty,” _. By | 
El know,” reſumed Henry, who it is that 
| _ which faces me reflects your excellent father; 


know your love, your piety, to that beſt of pa- 


rents, and can well believe the patience. you now 
hear me with ſprings from pity; on that there- 
fore I build no falfe preſumptuous hopes; for 1 
know the difficulties of my preſent ſituation; the 
diſtance to which it throws me, and I would ſcorn 
to take advantage of your private moments for ſay- 
ing any thing in a whiſper, which I dard not 
openly to repeat in the preſence of Sir Roger 
Manſtock himſelf : if then, at this inflant, the fa- 
therly eye within that frame had ſight, though l 
might ſhrink from it a while, myſterious as I am 
compelled to be, yet in my conſcience I ſhou'd 
ſtand acquitted, becauſe I know myſelf.” . 
A ſtart of ſurpriſe from Iſabella, and a look be- 
tokening curioſity, at this moment directed to- 


wards him, checked him from proceeding, ; after 
a pauſe, he repeated“ Yes, lovelieſt Iſabella 
know myſelf, and hope J ſhall in time be know? | 

| We Hes 
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Here Henry ſtopt; it ſeemed as if the moſt im- 
portant ſecret of his life was upon the verge of dif- 
covery. Iſabella too was ſilent ; ſhe was debating 
in her thoughts whether ſhe ſhould urge him to 
explain, or repreſs her-curioſity ; the latter ſeem- 
td moſt honourable, and ſhe decided for it: at 


lat, turning towards him with a look of inexpreſ- 


ſible ſweetneſs, ſhe thus addreſſed him Henry 
(ſo let me call you, till I know by what addition 
elſe to accoſt you), I wou'd not with to have, the 
keeping of a . that might cauſe regret to you 

for having parted with it ; neither is there any in- 
formation wanting to convince me you are nobly 

born; I am certified of that by my own obſerya-, 
tion, and have long been ſo. Honour, and worth, 
and genius may emerge from low originals, but 
elegance and delicacy of manners are rarely na- 
tives of a coarſe and ruſtic ſoil, A ſtrange idea 
haunts me: ſhall I confide it to you? I have 
really thought at times, or fancy may have feign'd, 
it, that you have a mark'd reſemblance in your. 
air and features to my beloved Lady Crowbery, 

remember her ſome few years ago: this may 
be mere imagination; but 1 have humour'd my- 
ſelf in it the cather, becauſe it helps me naturally 
to account for certain ſituations I have ſeen her in 
with you, which elſe might ſeem at variance with 

her ſtrict reſerve and delicacy of conduct: I can 

aimoſt perſuade myſelf you are after ſome manner 

related to her; at leaſt theſe have been my idle 
reveries ; but never did one ſyllable to that effect 
eſcape my lips till now; I am not quite ſo fond of 
tattling as our good dame, And now, moreover, 

tecollect amongſt the motives you enumerated 

tor leaving us, you mention'd duty: be it ſo! we 
muſt coo ourſelves to duty ; but let me hope 

that we ſhall meet again.“ 2 
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& And do you wiſh it?“ ſaid he, looking ten- 
upon her.—* Do I wiſh it?“ ſhe repeated. 
—* Oh Henry! Henry ! if that's a queſtion with 
you, where is your intelligence?“ Here the tears 
ſtopt her, and ſhe leant her forehead on his ſhoul- 
der, covering her face with her handkerchief.— 
Heaven guard your life!“ ſhe cried ; © may no 
female demon ever more attempt it | Horrid 
creature! ſhameleſs abandon'd being! what phren- 
zy cou'd poſſeſs her! Come not in her way; ch 
Henry, I conjure you; never look upon her 
more; I cou'd not bear the ſight of her; I bluſh 
to think that I have ever convers'd with ſuch a 
woman. But you, thank Heaven, had virtue to 
reſiſt her, and virtue, ſure, without a bluſh, may 

give the hand to virtue.” APR: 

This ſaid, ſhe took his hand. The manner of 
the action ſtamped it with the ſeal of modeſty, and 
modeſtly it was received, though love was the in- 
ſpirer: it was the ſilent contract of their hearts, 

ledged with the tender interchange of ſighs and 
hes that bade farewel, and © vowed unalterable 
conſtancy : again ſhe preſſed his hand 3nd are 

ou now convine'd,” ſhe aſked, © how anxiouſly 
I ſhall wiſh for your return? Yes, Henry, I'm 
free to own, my hopes, my happineſs, my heart 

goes with you.” ; 1 ; 
Oh! eeſtacies how pure ! moments how pre- 
cious I tis now, O love, that virtue's ſelf may 
welcome thee without reſerve or coyneſs; com- 
poſed of theſe chaſte qualities, honour may lodge 
thee in his heart's beſt core; yea, in his heart 4 
dart; the moral hand may paint, the | 
eye peruſe thee in this attitude; come ever thus, 
thou beſt and worſt of deities, or dwell not with 
us long upon the ſcene! this will not raiſe a bluſh; 


Heaven warrants theſe endearments, and nature 
m 


# | 


CN EEE 
in this inſtance borrows no excuſe from ſophiſtry 


to palliate her propenſities. 
And now the tender conference cloſed's a ſer- 
vant of Lady Crqowbery galloped paſt the window 


to announce her approach: Iſabella ſaw hs ſignal, 
and ſlowly roſe from her ſeat ; ſhe pauſed a while, 
and it ſeemed as if ſomething was in her mind to 
ſay, which ſhe could. wiſh to give utterance to, 
but it died away in a figh. Henry preſſed her 
hand to his lije * and they * 


END OF THE SEVENTH BOOK. 
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BOOK THE EIGHTH, | 
Cn APTER 1. 3%S 
n Old Mar's Prattle in a wintry Night. 


S the ſtate of ſociety becomes more refined, 
eccentricity of character wears away; a 
writer therefore of the preſent age, who aims to 
give amuſing pictures of the humours of the times, 
nds nature leſs favourable to him in that reſpect 
than ſhe was to thoſe who reſorted to her for the 
like purpoſes a century-or. two ago. This cannot 
be denied; but nature ſtill is inexhauſtible, and 
there is no need to emigrate from her domain in 
ſearch of novelty and entertainment. Rs 
Originality-of humour, or as it is more common- 
called, a new character, in play or novel, is the 


writer's firſt aim, as it is ſure to be the firſt in re- 


queſt by every ſpeQator and critic, and the chief 
teſt by which his genius will be tried ; but when we 
uſe the term originality as applied to the human 
character, we cannot be underſtood to mean 2 
new creature, a being formed by fancy, and not 


to be found in nature, but ſimply a cloſe copy, a. 
PPY likeneſs, of ſome ſtriking character, whoſe: 
uli 


arities have a ſtrong effect, either in the mo- 


ha 
Pee 


ral or the humour of our compoſition. The old 


drama abounds with perſonages of this ſort, and as 
the moulds in which they were. caſt are now de- 


ſtroyed by time, we gaze upon them with ſurpriſe 


and delight, regarding them as non- deſcripts, or 
creatures of a ſeparate ſpecies, though, at the time 
of their production, they were doubtleſs ſketched 
from nature; and it is poſſible that the authors, of 


— 


that æra were not more applauded for their origi- 


nality, 
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nality, than we of the preſent time are by our con- 
temporaries. When the critics therefore ery 
againſt the ſtage as fallen off in its ſpirit from the 
old maſters, and ſeem to think we ought to exhi- 
bit as much novelty, and produce as much ſur- 
priſe by living characters, as they do by raiſing 
the dead, who are out of memory and forgotten, 
they * * of us a power, which, though the 
witch of Endor had, no modern poet now can 
boaſt ; hence it follows, that ſome amongſt us, 
who are indignant of reproach, however unrea- 
ſonable, being hurried upon raſh attempts, either 
ſpend their talents m copying after copies, whilft 
they aim to paint the manners as they were in 
times paſt, or endeavouring to create the ſame 


| ſurpriſe by modern novelties, find themſelves car- 


ried out of nature and probability into the viſions 
of extravagance and romance. This in its con- 
ſ-quence brings diſgrace upon the ſtage, by re- 
ducing comedy into farce, and farce into puppet» 
ſhew and pantomime: the noveliſt, in the mean 
time, breaking looſe from ſociety, runs wild into 
foreſts and deſerts, in ſearch of caves and uninha- 
bited caſtles, where, forgetting every law of na- 
ture, and even every feature of the human coun- 
tenance, he paints.men and women ſuch as never 
were in exiſtence, and then, amidſt the ſhades of 
night and horror, rattles his chains, and conjnres 
up his ghoſts, till havirig frightened his readers 
out of their ſenſes, he vainly. ſuppoſes he has 
charmed them into applauſes. 

But the evil does not ſtop here; for as a man, 
who runs mad about the ſtreets, will be followed 
by a mob, in like manner the rhodomontade of 
the novel is copied by the nonſenſe of the opera; 
and whilſt ghoſts glide over the ſtage, thunders 
roll, and towers tumble, to the amuſement of the 
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galleries, the carpenter plays off his machinery 
to the roar of applauding crowds, and the author, 
if he has any feeling for the dignity of his profeſ- 
ſion, bluſhes at his triumphs, when he refleQs 
that they are founded on the diſgrace of the theatre. 

Let the author then beware how he is piqued 
into abſurdities by his own vanity, or the fe taſte 
of the public ; if the genius that God has given 
him, and the matter that nature ſupplies him with, 
will not ſerve the purpoſe, let him drop the under- 


taking. If his imagination can frame incidents, 


combine them well, and weave them naturally 


into a pleaſing fable, he has gained his point; but 


an over-anxiety to produce ſome ſtriking novelty 
will moft likely end in producing ſome ſtriking ab- 
furdity. All ranks of life are open to his choice, 
and he has a right to ſelect the ſtrongeſt humours 
he ean find; but if he does not find what ſuits his 
purpoſe in nature, he has no .excuſe for going out 
of it, whilſt he profeſſes to be a delineator of the 
living manners: fancy may ramble as ſhe likes, if 
me avowedly beats about for imaginary beings; 
but if ſhe produces her own creations, and calls 
them men and women, or paints characters out of 
date, and paſſes them upon us for contemporarms, 
ſhe does more than ſhe has fair warrant and autho- 
rity to do. | IN 

hat I have here ſaid of character is applicable 
to incident: the writers of fiction are generally ac- 
tuated by ſo ſtrong a paſſion for the marvellous, 


that they ſeem to throw every thing off the hinges, 


merely to alarm us with the din and clatter they 
make. Of all wretched ex pedients, which barren 
genius can reſort to, the abrupt introduction of ca- 
Jualties is one of the meaneſt; inthe novels of the 
preſent day, we encounter them at every turn, yet 


they never impoſe upon credulity ; for when the 
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ſick heroine at death's door threatens us Win an 
exit, we are convinced ſhe does not mean to fa- 
your us with the performance of it; Surely there 
is no occaſion for all this; neither is the impreſſi- 
on very pleaſing which it conveys. | 
If that originality of character, which we ha 

been ſpeaking of, is now become hardly attaina- 
ble, diſcrimination 4s yet within reach; and by a 
happy contraſt of leading characters, although 
they ſhail not be really new, yet all the beſt effects 
of novelty may be obtained by an alternate pla 
on each other's humours, by the means of which 
very comic and amuſing ſituations be ſtruck 
out. Amongſt our countrymen, the great maſters 
of contraſt in our own day are Fielding and Sterne: 
Square and Thwackum, Weſtern and his ſiſter, 
the father and- the uncle of Triſtram Shandy, are 


admirable inſtances : Shakſpeare had it from na- 


ture, Johnſon it from Ari 3 So- 
crates and the Clown Strepſiades, in the comedy 
of The Clouds, is, perhaps, the moſt brilliant 
contraſt of comic humour in the no- exiſting re- 
cords of the ſtage, ancient or modern. 

Let me ſuppoſe I am now ſpeaking to a young 
author, fitting down for the firſt time to his maiden 
work. The firſt thing neceſſary is to underſtand 
himſelf, the next, to know the age, in which he 
writes: when his nerves are fortified with a proper 
confidence in his own powers, let that con 
be tempered with all the reſpect, which is due to peo- 
ple of an enlightened underſtanding; who are to be 
his examiners and judges. It is a very ſacred cor- 
reſpondence, that takes place between the mind of 
the author and the mind of the reader; it is not 
like the ſlight and caſual interoourſe we hold with 
our familiars and acquaintance, where any prattle 
ſerves to fill up a few ſocial minutes, and ſet the ta- 
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ble in a roar; what we commit to our readers has 

f no apology from hurry and inattention; it is the 

_ reſult of thought well digeſted, of ſentiments by 

—_— . which we muſt ſtand or fall in reputation, of prin- 

_— ciples for which we muſt be refponſible to our con- 
_ temporaries and to poſterity. 

es In the degree of entertainment our proc 
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* may have the fortune to afford, our expctations 
1 | may be pardonably miſtaken; but in what offends 
* good morals, or ſins againſt the truth of nature, ve 
err without excuſe ; ſelf- love cannot blind us in 
4 theſe reſpects, becauſe it is not a matter of talents, obje 
but of rectitude and common ſenſe. We talk of call, 
5 eritics as of men ſet apart on purpoſe to annoy and at tl 
7 cenſure us; whereas every reader is a critic, and dan 
* publiſhes his opinion of us wherever he goes; we whi 
5 ourſelves are critics in our turn, and what we com- hacl 
4 plain of in our own perſons we do to others; and ry's 
7 though few think it worth their while to publiſh they 
2 their criticiſms, let it be remembered that ſome ry's 
* men's voices circulate further than other men's turn 
= publications. | mor, 
4 Let us, therefore, who write, weigh well the his f 
duty of the taſk we engage in, and let the puerile T 
practice of invoking the mercy of our readers be no of tl 
more thought of, for, generally ſpeaking, we' are thip, 
entitled to no more mercy than liberal- minded men Capt 
will give us without our begging for it: I am aware Blac 
aof ſome exceptions, and am, I hope, as ſenſitixe with 
towards ſuch cafes as I ought to be; but I am now ten 
ſpeaking generally of authors, who write for ſame, going 


and not for bread. If theſe had all the diffidenet longe 
they affect to have, how came it not to ſtand in theit neigh 
way when they reſorted to the preſs? And wh this time 
terror of the critics ?- An author cannot be harmed on th 
dy a bad critic; and why ſhould he be afraid of * anxie 
ng denefited by @ good one ? 630 to tr 
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The beſt Friends muſt part. 


E cloſed our laſt book with the parting of 
Henry and Iſabella, in one of thoſe ſitua- 
tions which we would rather refer to the reader's 
imagination than aim to deſcribe. Happily forhim, 
his friendly hoſteſs gave no interruption to his me- 
ditations, nor did they wander from their beloved 
object, till the ſound of Lady Crowbery's wheels 
called him out to meet her. The chaiſe was ftopt 
at the gate of the cottage- garden, and her atten- 
dant got out by her lady's order, and ſtept aſide, 
whilſt Zachary and the nurſe, who occupied a 
hackney carriage, halted in the rear. When Hen- 
ry's converſation with his mother was over, and 
they had parted, he engaged thedriver of Zacha- 
ry's chaiſe to take him back to Crowbery on his re- 
turn, which was accordingly done, and he once 
more found himſelf in the hoſpitable cottage with 
his friend Ezekiel. 


To him he purpoſed to dedicate the remainder | 


of that day, and the next morning to join the 


thip, according to the notice he had. received from 


Captain Cary. Upon his arrival, he found that 
Blachford had breathed. his laſt, and Suſan: May, 
with her infant, had taken poſſeſſion of his quat- 
ters at the cottage; he therefore determined upon” * 
going on that evening to the port, and to wait no 
longer than till a chaiſe could be brought from the 
neighbouring poſt town. When he had paſt ſoms 
time with Suſan. and honeſt Daw, in diſcourſing 
on their affairs, and had contrived to ſatisfy their 
anxiety about his wound, with as little - violence 


to truth as the ſuppreſſiop of Miſs Claypales 
; name 


quoth Ezekiel, therefore paſs in peace, and 
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name would admit of, a tap at the door announ- 
oed a viſitor, when young Tom Weevil preſented 


himſelf, clad in his beſt apparel, carrying a wa. 


let or knapſack at the end of a crooked ſtick upon 
his ſhoulder, with a cutlaſs flung in a buff belt 
round his waiſt. | | | 

The preacher, ſeeing an armed man enter his 
houſe, ſtarted from his ſeat, and marching up to 
him with an intrepid air, cried out, What ail- 
eſt thon, Thomas Weevil, that thou haſt armed 


thyſelf in this faſhion ? ſpeak, is it peace, Jehu ?? 


— With your leave, Doctor Daw,” replied the 
young miller, my buſineſs is with the gentleman 
there, and not with you.” —Render up your pur- 
ſe to my ears, Thomas Weevil,” repeated 
kiel, for thou ſhalt not paſs me to approach 
my gueſt, until thou haſt anſwered to my queſti- 


on; Is it peace? “ I know not what you mean 
by your que ſtion,“ quoth "Tom, © for be it peace 


or be it war, all's one to me, Tecing that I am come 
to tender my ſervices to Mr. Henry, who, I un- 
derſtand, is going over ſea to foreign countries; 
and as I bear, do you fee, in grateful mind, that 
he has ſav'd my life, I think it but juſt and right 
tori it in his ſer vice; and ſo I am here read 

to follow him to the world's end; that's all, Maſter 


Zekiel, I have to ſay.” 
And thou haſt ſaid well, friend Thomas,” 


* 


wake thyſelf welcome with a cup of my beſt ale, 
which I will forthwith adminiſter unto thee.” 80 
ſaying, the good man went out, on hoſpitable 


thoughts intent. f 
At the ſame time old Weevil made his appear- 


ance, and repeated to Henry the ſame tender, in 
nearly the ſame terms, adding, that he had given 
his free confent to Tom's departure; for, God 

| be 
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be thank'd, he had ſons enough left to keep the 
mill going the whilſt. - © Tom,” ſaid he, has 
play'd a little looſe to be ſure, but he has ſeen his 
error, and that 1s every thing. He is a good lad 
in the main,” and has a grateful heart.” Here 
Ezekiel came to them, bearing in his hand a luſty 
pitcher, and ſaluting the miller with a friendly 
nod, ſet it down on the treſſe|-board, invitingly 
full and frothing. | | 
Henry now, having given his hand to the father 


firſt, and afterwards to the ſon, expreſſed himſelf. 


very ſenſibly affected by the offer they had made 


him. He was going out, he told them, with a 


gallant captain, in a ſhip of war, who might poſ- 


fibly fall in with an enemy before he found his 


port“ and who can tell,” ſaid he, where an 
unlucky ſhot may glance? I ſhouꝰd be ſorry there- 
fore to expoſe my friend Tom to broken bones, 
tho* I know him to be a brave fellow.” To this 
Tom rephed, that he deſpis'd r in his ſervice; 


chat he was ready to ſhare his fortune by ſea and 


by land; that he had got his father's leave, and 


had a longing deſire to ſee the world; in ſhart, _ 


that it wou'd break his heart if Henry wou d not 
permit him to go with him. This was again fe- 
conded by old Weevil, when Ezekiel, riſing up, 
and putting himſelf into his accuſtomed , 
took up his parable as follows: Thy zeal, 
young man, to ſhare the fortune of him, who, 
under Providence, was the preſerver of thy life, 
indicates a grateful mind, and I commend thee 
therefore; and thou, ſoa Henry, muſt no longer 
oppoſe the laudable defire, which this youth hath 
expreſs'd, of devoting himſelf to thy ſervice, ſee- 


ing it is no leſs a part of generoſity, in ſome caſes, 


to receive an obligation, than to beſtow one: it 


ſufficeth that thou | haſt ingenuouſly forewarn'd 
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Thomas Weevil of the dangers he may chanct to 
incur in the courſe of thy peregrination. And 
verily I am myſelf at this moment in no ſmall. 
ſtrait, having fully purpoſed not to ſuffer thee to 
depart alone, but to bear thee company in thy 
travels in pure affection of heart, knowing thee 
to be of a bold adventurous ſpirit, which puſheth 
thee into dangers; theſe, if by counſel and ex- 
perience I could not avert, I might at leaſt have 
ſhar'd, being refolute to go with thee, if need re- 
quir'd, even unto death. But now behold the 
corpſe of Mr. Blachford lieth yet unburied, and 
having been the happy means of turning him from 
the error of his ways, can I fail to attend his body 
to the grave, and not be preſent to put up a prayer 
for the repoſe of his ſoul? And lo! here is the 
damſel alſo, Who hath ſuffer'd violence by him, 
and whofe heart now faileth her through fear of 
flander, needeth one to conſole her and ſupport ; 


who then but myſelf, the friend of her mother 


the widow, and witneſs to the confeſſion of her ſe- 
ducer, who was once a ſon of Belial, excufing her 
und acenſing himſelf, is fo fitted to that labour of 
love? Theſe, not to mention the care of her 
worldly affairs, which heth on me, are amongſt 
the calk by which the trouble of my heart is en- 
larged, when I reflect that I muſt ſuffer thee, ſon 
Henry, to depart alone ; yet not alone, if ſo be 
this friendly youth, whoſe grateful tender of him- 
felf 1 do exhort thee to accept, ſhatl be thy 

on by the way. And now ſeeing the hour 
of thy departure approacheth, and the evening 
draweth on, I muſt be brief, as is my manner -of 
ſpeech, faying only thoſe things which it were a 
ſhame to omit, and praying the Lord of all mercy 
to preſerve thee in all thy goings, beſeeching him 
to diſpoſe thy heart to continue ſtedfaſt in his fear 
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and love amidſt all the temptations of this bly 
world, and in his good time to return 
this thy companion ſafe and en to your * 
joicing friends. 25 
The good man beving concluded his harangue, 
lifted the pitcher to his lips and drank a farewell 
to his parting gueſts for Henrys chaiſe had now 
come up to the door. Tom Weevil, whoſe offer 
was accepted joyfully, beſtired himſelf in ſtow ing 


Henry” s baggage and his own upon the carriage; 
and now the moment came when our hero, taking 


EzekiePFs hands in his, tenderly addreſſed him in 
theſe words—** Farewell, my worthy friend; 

where-ever Providence diſpoſes of me and whatever 
may befal me, whilft I retain life and memory, 

your kindneſs, benevolence, charities, and virtues - 
will be regiſter d in my heart.“ Then turning 
to Suſan, who ſtood mute with ſorrow at ſocing 
tim prepare to depart, her cheeks bathed with 


_ tears he took her in his arms, and, after a tender 


embrace, recommended her to the protection of 
Ezekiel, faying—< I leave you. to the care of this 
good man, who will alſo ſtand in my place as 
guardian of your infant till I return to you again: 
he knows the purport of Mr. Blachford's will, 
and will take the meaſures on my part as executor, 
which a prudent care of your intereſt will preſcribe ; 
I need not caution you to obſerve a proper attten- 
tion to the amiable young lady, in whoſe ſervice you 
will now no longer remain. To this your beſt of 
benefactors you owe the Sr of a daughter, and 
you will not fail to pay it, for to his pious exhor- 
tations it is owing, that the father of your child was 
brought to a ſenſe of the injuries he had done you, 
and induced to atone for them ; ; at tho ſame time 
take notice, that this excellent creature ſuffer'd not 
one es of the deceasd to adhere to. his fin- 
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gefs, notwithſtanding every offer which, to my 
knowledge, was repeated;y preſs'd upon him by 
that penitent on his death-bed.”—** This,” faid he, 
addreſſing himſelf to old Weevil, who was ſtand- 


: ing by, © is a noble inſtance of diſintereſtedneſs, 


and merits the applauſe of every honeſt man. 
Then giving his hand to-Weevil, he bade him fare- 
well, promiſing him to take care of his ſon; and 
haſtening out of doors, ſtept into his chaiſe, fol- 
lowed by Tom, and was off as faſt as four nimble 
horſes and two daſhing drivers could tranſport 
In the mean time ſilence reigned in the oottage: 
Ezekiel committed himſelf to his wicker chair, and 
remained in penſive meditation : Suſan ſeated her- 
ſelf by his fide, and as he reſted his hand upon the 
arm of his chair, preſſed her lips upon it, and ba- 
thed it in her tears: old Weevil felt an aching in 
his throat, and applied himſelf to the pitcher with- 
out uttering a word. Ezekiel ſeeing this, rouſed. 
himſelf in his ſeat, and cried, though in a faulter- 
ing voice, © Courage, neighbour, we have only 
parted from our friends, we have not loſt them. 
No, no,” cried the miller, as he took the pit- 
cher from his lips, * to be ſure, as you ſay, we 
Have not to mourn over the loſs of them, but ſome- 


as nobody can be ſure of life for an hour to come, 


pong methinks is, as I may ſay, like taking 1 7 
or e i that,” 


ver.” —“ Heaven, in its mercy, forbid 
cried Suſan, and burſt aloud into an agony of grief. 
* Child, child,” ſaid Ezekiel, moderate thy 
wailing ; it becometh not us to give way to inor- 
dinate grief: what haſt thou loft which I have 
not loſt, and dcſt thou ſee me give way to this utt- 
ſeemly weakneſs? why doſt thou not take example” 
by me? thou ſeeſt, damſel, that I am firm and un- 
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ſhaken.” Here his voice began to quiver, and he 
ſeemed fighting againſt ſomething that roſe in his 
throat, and would not ſuffer him ta proceed. I 
know,” cried Suſan, © we ſhould not anticipate af- 
fiction, but when a dreadful image is preſented to 
my imagination, how can I forbear to feel a hor- 
ror at the thoughts of loſing ſuch a friend for ever? 


Think only what he has been to me; think what he. 
is, how kind, how gentle, how benevolent! Call- 


to mind his virtues, his ſufferings, his humility” 
—Fzekiel groaned.— What poverty, what per- 
ſecution he has endured.“ Ezekiel marked his aſ- 
ſent with a motion of his head, muttering to him- 
ſelf, with a ſigh, that it was true. You, I am 
ſure,” ſaid Suſan, turning to Weevil, have cauſe 
to bleſs him, you can witneſs to his good deeds, 
and you can alſo tell how he was rewarded for them; 
but let the dead ſleep in peace; there are ſome {till 
living whoſe malice never ſleeps, there is no end 
to their attempts againſt his life, wicked wretches! 
it is to ſome of them he owes that wound, which 
he would make us believe is accident, becauſe he's 


all forgiveneſs: but I believe ſome villain has be- 


ſet him: Heavens ! what muſt that man's heart be 
made of?“ Mill-ſtones,” ſaid EzekieL—©T 
wiſh I had them between mine,” quoth Weevil, 
* by the Lord Harry I would ſqueeze them,” “I 
know whereabouts they are,” rejoined Suſan, ** and 
what their ſpite ſprings from; and now, my dear 


Mr. Daw, can you wonder I am afflicted, when 


ſuch is their diabolical malice, that perhaps even 
now they have a plot upon his life, and are lying 
in wait to deſtroy him.” — Theſe words ſeizing the 
brain of Ezekiel, he ſprung upon his legs, and with 
an afſleveration not far ſhort of an oath, declared he 
would that inſtant ga forth and defend him. Su- 
ſan, who ſaw the phrenſy, cried out to W 
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ſtop him. Are you beſide yourſelf, friend Daw,” 
ſaid the miller, . to think of overtaking four poſt- 
horſes with one pair of legs? what the plague, is not 
my ſon Tom there to guard him, and didn't they 
ſet off helter ſkelter as if the devil drove them? 
oy bs” 9 time they are half way to the ſea fide, 

ſhould ſtop them? Our friend Suſan does 
— ſpeak as all women do when they are in a fright; 
and | thought you was too much a man to be fart. 
ted by what they ſay. “ I believe,” replied Daw, 
reſuming his dignity, I am as much of a man as 
my neighbours, and not leſs a friend to my fellow- 
creatures than I ought to be. I am not apt to be 
idle when the wicked are a-foot, and innocence is 
in danger. However, I do recollect that they went 
off with ſpeed, and that there is little . likelihood 1 
can with all my exertions overtake them, the? I 
hold myſelf no mean pedeſtrian, and yield to no 
ene in the race on foot. Howbeit, I decline the 
conteſt againſt ſuch odds; but no ſooner ſhall to- 
morrovꝰs ſun riſe than I will riſe with him, and 
ſep over to the port to ſee if all be well; and, if 
aught be wanting, to ſtand forth in their ſervice 

and defence. 

* Wilt thou,” cried Weevil, *« then I am with 
thee, and will whip thee over in my jockey-cart in 
a trice, you'll go as caſy as if you was in your own 
wicker chair. I will be here at thy door by the 
firſt peep of day. What ſay'ft thon, is't agreed ?” 
—* Agreed ?” cried Ezekiel, “but hold, what 
day in the week will to-morrow be ?”—* Thurſ- 
day,“ ſaid the miller, —< 1 proteſt that is lucky,” re- 
ed the preacher, “ for had it been the Lord's 
day i could not have gone with thee.” —* Then 
give me hold of your hand,” quoth Weevil, “ for 
damn me if thou art not as good a heart as lives, 
and i ever l bave ſlipt out any thing in the way of 
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joke to offend thee, I am heartily ſorry for it, and 


[aſk thy pardon.” — 

„Enough,“ quoth Daw, and more than 
enough, friend Thomas ; for I could have credit- 
ed thy good-will without an oath; however drink, 


\and let us empty the pitcher. 
— ———  — —̃ä — 


CHAPTER III. 


Our Hero goes out to Sea. 


UNCTUAL to his appointment, Miller Wee- 
vil preſented himſelf, by break of day, at the 
door of EzekieP's caſtle, where, having ſeated the 
apoſtle by his fide, directly over the axletree of a 
vehicle, which, if it had been conſtructed profefieds 
ly as an inftrument of torture, might have done 
credit to the ingenions cruelty of its inventor, he 
ſet forward on a round trot, jolting him over ruts 
and rocks with a mercileſs indifference the ſtraiteſt 
way to his point, tiH they came in view of the ſea, 
with the frigate riding at anchor. Ezekiel, who 
now ſaw a period to the perſecution” he had en- 
dured for two long hours, took courage, and be- 
ing juſt then in a ſandy paſs, availed himſelf of the 
firſt moment he could venture to put his tongue to 
any uſe, having wiſely kept it ſtill whilſt his teeth 
were in motion: the ſcene was magnificent; the 
ſun, which was flaming in their rear, threw a gleam 
of ſplendour over the ſhore, the ſhip and the ex- 
panſe of waters, that terminated the proſpect. Ob- 

jects hike theſe could not fail to carry up EzekiePs 
thoughts to the Creator of all things; in his ſoul 
Devotion, eagle-winged, fate ever ready to catch 
the ſignal for ſoaring in its flight towards Heaven; 
accordingly 
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accordingly he began, in a lofiy cadence, | to re- 
hearſe that portion of the 107th pſalm, which be- 


gins ** They that go down to the ſea in ſbips.” His 


charioteer in the mean while, ſtruck with the aw- 
ful ſtrain, reſpectfully flackened his pace and lif- 


tened in filence, pondering the fate of his ſon, then 
floating on the ſurface of that tremendous 


; ocean, 
in the mercy of Him at whoſe word the flormy 
wind ariſeth.” - | | 

When Ezekiel ceaſed his recitation, Weevil 
obſerved that the words were very fine, though he 
was pretty ſure he had heard them before. © ] 
believe thou haſt,” quoth Ezekiel, if thou didſt 
ever hear the pſalms.”—** If fo,” ſaid he, 
wiſh you wou'd double down the leaf for fon 
Thomas, for I think every man who goes to ſea 
ſhou'd have the fear of God before his eyes.“ 
* And whither ſhou'd any man go without jt?” 


ſaid Ezekiel; and immediately ftruck into that 


enraptured paſſage of the ſame ſublime minſtrel, 
* Whither ſhall 1 go then from thy ſpirit,” &c. 
This again drew the profoundeſt attention from 
Weevil, who, at the concluſion, expreſſed himſelf 
very highly delighted with what he had heard, 
obſerving, that he firmly believed it all, and that 
no man could commit a bad action ſafely, for that 
God's eyes were every where; “ and I make no 
doubt,” added he, but that villain Bowſey, tho 
he has got out of our reach, will fall into the hands 
of juſtice ſooner or later, and pay ſauce for his 
wickedneſs in the end; and as I hold him to be-a 
murderer all one as if Tom had died under his 
hand, I don't deſpair of ſeeing him brought to the 
—— in God's good time.“ —“ Neighbour 
eevil,“ replied Ezekiel, ** it is not in the death, 
but in the converſion of a ſinner that our God de- 


lighteth, and thou, taking pattern from his mer- 
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cy, ſnouldſt abſtain from „ ſeeing it 
belongeth not to thee, but to him alone. For- 
bear, therefore, to wiſh for the puniſhment of that 
runnagate, wiſh rather for his repentance. Do. 
all things, my friend, in love and charity to-all 
men; give thy heart to him that deſerves it, thy 
help to all that ſtand in need of it. A 
that the law tries our actions, but God judges 
thoughts. There is a rule, ſhort, wo gr — 
ble—Do as you would be dye by, and you cannot 
do wrong.” — Why that's exactly the rule I fol- 
low,” ſaid the . 3 if a man does me a good 
turn, I requite him with one as good; if he does 
me an ill one, I pay him in his own coin; and if 
he robs and plunders me, like that villain Bowſey, 
1 wiſh to ſee _—— that's my way, and 1 
believe it's very na 

Weevil was not famous for drawing right con- 
cluſions, and Ezekiel would hardly have failed to 
convince him of it, had not he juſt then turned 
into his inn-yard, under the ſign of the ſhip, 
where he was inſtantly accoſted by his fon Tho- 
mas, who had juſt come off from the ſhip to pro- 
cure ſome things that Henry had on for: 
one of the frigate's boats was waiting for him, and 
his job would be diſpatched in half an hour, when 
he would go with them on board, where 
was. This interval Weevil propoſed to fill up 
with a good breakfaſt z for whatever his compani- 
on might think of the- matter, he at leaſt recol- 
lected that he had come away from home faſting. 

There was a fellow in the kitchen, belonging 


to the boat, who called himſelf the captain's cock» . 


ſwain, who made himſelf known to our travellers 
upon hearing them ſay they were going on board z 
he had been taking leave of » nymph of the ſhore, 
who went by the dubious title of his wife, and in- 


98 HE E NX I. 
deedit may well be queſtianed if that honourable 


and happy title was more than nominal; ſhe was lor, 
however in tears, and Jack was comforting her ſover 
and himſelf with a glaſs of brandy, whilſt he re- ther, 
peated to her in a lamentable tone his parting 2 
vows, interlarding them with a continual repeti- tern 
tion of © Only be true to me, Poll; and clench- that 
ing his promiſes of reciprocal fidelity with oaths of ers! 
ſo peculiar a ſort, as made Ezekiel ſtare with af- no | 
toniſhment, though he hardly knew what inter- treble 
pretation to put upon them. At laſt, when the with 
fellow had pretty well diſpoſed of every particle key 1 
about himſelf to ſome devil or other, to hold in ſtarin 
pledge for his conſtancy to his beloved mate howe 
Ezekiel, though in cloſe action at that moment hade t 
with the ſalted buttock of an ox, laid down his he ſte 
knife and fork, and began to take the ſwearer to ſave 
taſk. © Friend,” ſaid Ezekiel, © thou haſt talk'd offer 
in ſo loud a tone, that thou haſt made us hearers becan 
of thy converſation whether we wou'd or not; I NOW 
perceive with regret that in the midſt of thy af- the la 
fiction at parting from thy ſpouſe, thou ex- fi'enc 
horted her to conſtancy frequently, and in fuch a | the p 
manner as argues a ſuſpicion of her fidelity to * 
thee in thine abſence: what cauſe thou haſt to Whe! 
hold in doubt the virtue of the wife of thy boſom ſailor, 
I cannot tell, as thou haſt ſtated no actual charge roars 
againſt her ; but I ſhou'd hope the young woman oaths 
hath not entered into the holy ſtate "of wedlock youth 
without weighing and perpending the duties of a ſhipm 
wife, and alſo what a heinous fin it is to violate of a | 
the nuptial bed: if ſhe knoweth this, what need emaſc 
is there for thy ſo frequent repetitions on a caſe fo. raſcal 
clear ? If ſhe knoweth it not, I am here ready to ber, « 
inſtruct her in her matrimonial offices to the beſt gunne 
of my abilities.” we Sile 
« Are you ſo? you be damn' d,“ cried the ſai- 8 1 
ers, 


lor, 
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lor, eyeing him from head to foot with the moſt 
ſovereign contempt ; I'll tell you what, bro- 
ther, twill be the worſt job you ever took in hands 
in your life. You, indeed! you, with thoſe lan- 
tern jaws, pretend to talk to my Poll; you, with 
that lank carcaſe, for all the world like the pur- 
ſer's ſhirt upon a hand- ſpike. And now the lady, 
no leſs irritated than her ſpokeſman, joined her 
treble to the baſe, overwhelming poor Ezekiel 
with a torrent of words not the moſt courtly, in a 
key not the moſt harmonious, whilſt he ſtood 
ſtaring with aſtoniſhment on them both, yielding 
however no one inch of ground from the poſt he 
had taken, nor from the upright attitude in which 
he ſtood, conſcions of having given no offence, 
ſave that his zeal had innocently intruded a kind 
offer where it was not called for. But ſoon the din 
became general; for Weevil, the miller, had 
now turned out on the part of his frĩeng e whilſt 


the landlady, who exerted her voice for pedte and . 


ſi'ence, roared louder, and with more than 
the parties themſelves, who were vociferous 
enough in the controverſy without her help; 
When this confuſion was at. the height, and the 
ſailor, now rouſed, like the lion, with his own 
roar, was become ferocious, thundering out his 
oaths by whole broadfides at a volley, a wot 
youth, ot rather boy, in the uniform of a mi 

ſhipman, ſtepping up to him, and catching hold 
of a button of his jacket, cried out in-a ſhrill 
emaſculate voice, What's here to do with you, 
raſcal ? hold your jaw and jump aboard, you lub- 


ber, or ['ll make you change your doxy for the 


gunner's daughter.” ES 

Silence inſtantly enſued,—** Aye, aye, Sir PP 
cried the ſailor, gave a ſhrug, pulled up his trow- 
ſers, and was off like a ſhot. 82 1 
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> The youngſter aſked the landlady if the fellow 
had left any thing unpaid; and being told there 


was nothing on the ſcore but a ſhilling for the bran- 
dy he and the lady had been 8 he imme - 


ately diſcharged it, intimating to the aforeſaid lady, 


that no more women would be admitted on board, 
as the frigate would weigh with the next tide. 
Ezekiel contemplated this inſtance of diſcipline 
with furprize and admiration: the boyiſh age and 
perſon of the officer carried ſ@ little authority in 
appearance, that he could ſgf&re2 account for. the 
immediate effect it took _ the boiſterous ſpirit 
of the ſailor, and the tence it produced, 
„Truly, young gentleman,” he ſaid, there 
mult be admirable order on board your ſhip, when 
an unruly nature can be ſo readily controuPd by 
a gentle one.“ “ I believe, Sir,“ ſaid the boy, 
« we are as well off in that reſpe& as our * 


| bours z Captain Cary ſupports his 6fficers, and 1 
Fancy coat's the ſureſt way to keep the men in or- 


der. Ezekiel then enquired after his friend on 
board, ſaid that he had come for the purpoſe of 
paying him a ſhort viſit before he ſailed, and ci- 
villy requeſted permiſſion to be paſſed to the ſhip 
in his boat.—** Moſt readily,” ſaid this young 
commander; I am only waiting for a man who 
is on ſhore on that gentleman's buſineſs, and I 
ſhall be off directly.“ At that inſtant Tom Weevil 


entered the kitchen, and the miller having paid 


the reckoning, Ezekiel with the father and ſon, 
under conduct of their warlike leader, proceeded 
to the beach, where the boat was manned and 
waiting. There was a heavy ſwell ſet in by the 
oppoſition of wind and tide, and further out a 
bar, on-which the ſea broke in a manner not a 
Intle formidable to a landſman's eyes : the frigate 
was at anchor about two miles without this bar ; 
| Ezekiel 
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Gackiet and old Weevil were placed in the ſtern- 


ſheets, Tom took his poſt at the bow, and the 
noiſy fellow, now in office as cockſwain, took 


his ſeat in the ſteerage, as perfectly under com- 
mand of his beardlefs officer, as if the admiral 
of the fleet had been on board the boat. If Eze- 
kiel was ſtruck with ſurpriſe at the authority of 
the youngſter on ſhore, he was ſtif more fo with 
his addreſs and ſkill in manœuvring the boat through 
a ſea, which he conceived was every inſtant about 
to whelm them in the waves. The miller, who 
was as much a novice in navigation as the preach- 
er, exhibited ſtrong ſymptoms of alarm, jump- 
ing up ee in the boat, for which he 
was very properly reprimanded by the youngſter, 
who "diculed TH telling hin if:he wi afraid 
of being ſwamp'd, he went the very way tc bring 
it about. Brel 


cauſe he poſſeſſed a mind tranquillized by religion, 
and perfectly reſigned to that all-dire&ing Being, 
to whom his mental ejaculations were'then filently 
addreſſed. When they had ſtruggled for ſome 
time on the bar, with luſty finews and hearts of 
controverſy, the young officer giving his orders 
with perfect firmneſs and preciſion, and all voices 
were huſhed, but the ſhrill ſmall pipe of a child, 


he cried to the cockſwain—* Mind your heim 


and be damn'd to you! Steer ſteady ; now, lads, 
give way all, and we are clear.” —The energy 
was inſtantaneous ; what cannot Britiſh ſailors do? 


the boat was driven through the waves, the bar - 


was paſſed, and they found themſelves at once in 
deep water and a ſmoother ſea : the little midſhip- 
man now bade them ſtep the-maſt and haſt the 
fail; they ſhot before the wind, 1 — 


el, In the-contrary, ſate ſtill and 
kept ſteady: countenance, not that he didinet -- 
think he was at the laſt criſis of his fate büt he- 
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deſire to be inſtantly admitted to his friend, was 
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were along-fide of the frigate. The humanity 


of this youngſter. gave orders for taking care of 
Ezekiel and old Weevil, as they aukwardly ſeram- 
bled up the ſide; a lieutenant ſtood upon the 
gunwhale, giving orders about ſome freſh beef 
and other ſtores they had brought off in the cut- 
ter; and Ezekiel had another call upon his won- 


der and ſurpriſe, when he heard this lieutenant 


ſay to the young officer of the boat You have 
had a tuzzle on the bar, Lord Frederick. 
*. Se, fo,” replied Lord Frederick, and im- 
mediateiy taking off his hat, whilſt he addreſſed 
his ſuperior officer, informed him that theſe two 
gentlemen wiſhed to ſpeak to Mr. Fitzhenry, 
The anſwer was, that he was then in the cabin 
under the ſurgeon's hands, but if the gentlemens 
buſineſs was urgent, he would direct them to be 
fhewn the way to him. Ezckiel expreſſing a 


under the guidance of a marine, whilſt old 
Weevil went aſide with Tom to his quarters. 
When Ezekiel. entered the cabin, he found 
Henry with his arm ſtripped, and the ſurgeon 
cleaning his wound; a kind ſalutation was all theſe 
friends could interchange in their. preſent circum- 
ſtances.——< This gentleman,” ſaid Henry, 
who is the ſurgeon of the:ſhip, is ſo kind to take 


in hand this paltry ſcratch, and I aſſure you, he 


gives a very handſome teſtimony to our good 


dame's performances.” . A ſcratch, do you call 


it?” cried Ezekiel, knitting his brow, © it is a 
perilous ſtab! I proteſt I did not think by your 
zccount it had been any thing like this:“ then 
addreſſing himſelf to the ſurgeon, he added,. 


pray you, learned Sir, what is your opinion of 


this ugly gaſh?“ ““ My opinion is,” eried the 
ſurgeon, that had it not been in the direction 
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where fortunately it is, it might have been an 
ugly gaſh indeed; but as it is, I think it will be 
well in a few: more dreſſings.” This he ſaid with- 
out looking at Ezekiel, being then employed in 
applying a compreſs to the wound before he-bound 
it up: having done this, he looked round for the 
ſpeaker, whom he no ſooner ſet his eyes on, than 
he ſaid, © Is it you, Mr. Daw? | am very glad 
to ſee you.” —Ezekiel ſtared upon him for a mo- 


ment, then marching up to him, and taking him 


cordially by the hand, exclaimed, As 1 live, 


it is my old friend and favourite, Billy Williams; 


never truſt me, but I rejoice to ſee thee in the 
land of the living, Mr. Williams; heartily I re- 
joice at thy well-doing, for I have much bewaif'd 
thy ſudden diſappearance from amongſt us, eſteem- 
ing thee very truly for thy towardly diſpoſition 
and good qualities, no leſs than for thy talents. 
If I miſtake not, it is now going on to two years 
ſince you quitted neighbour Cawdle, and we 
knew not whither you went?“ — This ſatisſied 
Henry's curioſity ſo far, and as they proceeded 
in their converſation, Williams filled up the in- 
tet val with an account of himſelf in various ſhips 
to the preſent time, when having done his buſineſs 
with Henry, and anſwered all EzekiePs enquiries, 


he reſpectfully took his leave and retired. Andnow: 


our hero and his friend being left to themſelves, 
had a conference of at leaſt half an hour without 
interruption, when Captain Cary entered the cabin, 
who very kindly welcomed Ezekiel upon ' Henry's 


introduction of him: he lamented he could not aſk 
him to dinner, as they were then weighing anchor, 


and ſhould be out to ſea. ©** We muſt think there- 


fore,” ſaid he, © how to get you on ſhore:? and 


the firſt lieutenant then entering the cabin, be de- 
ſired him to hail the tender along- ſide of _ 
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and aſk the loan of their boat to ſet Ezekiel and his 
friend Weevil on ſhore. They now adjourned to 
the quarter-deck, whilſt EzekiePs attention was 
deeply engaged with the exertions of the men at 
the capſtan, where, for the time they are at work, 


they enjoy a kind of temporary ſaturnalia, venting - 


their ſea jokes without reſtraint, in a moſt ridicu- 
lous ſtile. All was new to Ezekiel, but the hea- 
vy moment of parting from Henry hung upon his 
heart, and now the tender's boat was hauled along 
ſide ; the frigate ſwung with the tide; the fails 
were hoiſting, the boatſwain plied his whiſtle, the 
men ſwarmed upon the yards, the officers roared 
through their trumpets, Weevil was already in the 
boat, Fzekiel caſt a-parting look at Henry, threw 
his arms about his neck, ſighed out a farewell; re- 
commended him to providence, and committed 
himſelf to the boat. o 
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cn IR IV. 
A certain intereſted Gentleman meets with a 
Rebuff. 


HE tender's boatmen hawled off from the 
ſnip a few lengths, and then laid on their 


dars, and cheered the frigate, who now began to 


feel her ſails and make way through the water: 
this rouſed Ezekiel from his torpor, and mſtantly 


his ears were aſſailed by three repeated cheers, in 


a mech louder key from the whole crew of the ten- 
der, who had manned ſhip in compliment to Cap- 
tain Cary: the frigate's crew returned the inſpiring 


liment, and then preſenting her ſtern to the . 


tear-full eyes of Ezekiel, ſhe glided majeſticliay 
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over the waves, ſcarce deigning them a curtſey as 
they ſunk beneath her keel, conſcious, as it ſhould 
ſcem, that ſhe was worthy to aſſert the empire of 
the flag which ſhe diſplayed. ; 

* Hurrah! my hearts,” cried the man in the ſteer- 
age, the boat cut through the water.—** There 
ſhe goes,” looking at the frigate, ſaid one of the 
fellows at his oar.-<* Damn me, but I wiſh I was 
in her,” repeated a ſecond.— Have you then a 
friend,” ſaid Ezekiel, on board that ſhip, whom 

ou regret to from? and is your heart ago- 
nid with rk like mine Wo Grief indeed ** 
cried the fellow, in a ſurly tone; © grief never 
came near my heart ſince I had one: I wiſh my- 
ſelf in her becauſe I think ſhe has a fighting cap- 
tain on board, and there'll be ſomething to be g 
to make merry with on ſhote: but belike you are 
tender-hearted, and take on becauſe your friend 
is gone to ſea ; if that be the caſe, do you mind 
me, do as I do, when I part from my wife, ſwab 
the ſpray out of your glims, and think no more 
about it.“ I cannot be ſure that I clearly un- 
derſtand thee, friend,” any _— * but 1 

eſume it makes to the benefit country, 
thee thou art void of feeling.” 88 

As this did not reach the underſtanding of the 
tar, it produced no anſwer, and whatever want 
of feeling in Ezekiel's ſenſe of it there might be in 


thoſe he had ' embarked with, there was ſuch- 


ſtrength and alacrity, that our paſſengers ſoon 
found themſelves ſafely landed on their native ſoil. 
A can of grog to the crew, and a flight refreſh- 


ment for Weevil and Ezekiel, to revive languid - 


nature, filled up the time, whilſt the miller's cart 
was getting ready, which at length ſafely landed 
our travellers at EzekieÞs door, and not without 
many of thoſe jars and jumbles emblematic of the 
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troubles inſeparably attendant on our | paſſage 
through life. | 
Whilſt Henry was now wafted into the ocean, 
and whilſt the land he had left was ſinking in the 
horizon of his proſpect, the tender heart of his be- 
loved Iſabella had directed many a ſigh to attend 
him over the watery waſte. Lady Crowbery had 
arrived at Manſtock-Houſe, leſs exhauſted with her 


firſt ſtage than could reaſonably be expected: Sir, 


Roger, Iſabella, Zachary Cawdle, every ſoul 


male and female in the family, were in motion to 


attend upon her, nor did the reverend Mr. Clay- 


pole fail to be amongſt the forwardeſt to exhibit his 
devoirs: Fanny, meanwhile, remained in ſullen 
ſolitude at the vicarage, her mind experiencing the 
various torments ſlighted paſſion is expoſed to. Her 
ſecret was entombed in Iſabella's breaſt; in that of 
Goody May it had a more precarious tenure; yet 
for the preſent ſhe adhered to the injunctions ſhe 
had received, and held her tongue. Lady Crow- 
bery had remarked the condition of Henry's arm, 
but had taken up with the ſlight account he had gi- 
ven of it, the rather becauſe ſhe perceived he had 
aready uſe of it. Little, however was ſaid upon 
the ſubject whilſt the family were about her, and 


Iſabella did not think it neceſſary. to ſpeak of the in- 


terview ſhe had at the dames. 

When dinner was over, and Lady Crowbery's 
ſpirits ſeemed recruited by her repaſt and the com- 
| pany of her friends, an opportunity was taken by 

ir Roger to introduce a ſubject, which he knew 
his friend Mr. Claypole to have much at heart, 
and which he opened, by enquiring if ſhe had 
filled up Mr. Ratcliffe's vacancy. Upon her. te- 
plying, that it was yet open, Sir Roger expreſted 
his wiſhes in favour of his friend then preſent, for 


Claypole's delicacy had not prevailed with him to 
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retire from the hearing of his own ſucceſs at firſt 

| hand, of which he very naturally entertained the 
| moſt ſanguine expectation.— Are you a party in 

theſe £4 of your worthy friend ? ſaid the Lady, 

addreffing herſelf to Claypole— I confeſs ta your 

LadyſhipI am,” replied he, and ſhould hold my- 


| 
| ſelf infinitely bound to you for putting me in poſ- 
, ſeſſion of thoſe wiſhes,” —© Mr. Ratcliffe was a 
5 conſtant reſident,” reſumed ſhe, .< and, perhaps, 
| you are not aware that I ſhould ſtipulate with his 
) ſucceſſor to tread as nearly as poflible in his ſteps.” 
— —“ I hope, Madam,” replied the Divine, ſome- 
$ what piqued at the 1 .* ſhould not fall 
1 ſhort of my predeceſſor in any part of his practice. 
e —* In ſome of his doctrines, I believe, you differ, 
7 Mr. Clay pole if I have been rightly inform d.“ 
f As how, Madam, I beſeech you,” reiterated the 
t reverend gentleman, with ; cagerneſs, © in what 
fo one doctrine, fitting for Mr. Ratcliffe to hold, 
[- have I been found to differ from him, or fall ſhort Þ 
, I never had my orthodoxy queſtion'd.“ Sir Ro- 
1- ger looked at his niece with marks of ſurpriſe, but 
id being a man of few words, waited filently for a fur- 
n ther explanation of this myſtery.— In this reſ- 
1d pect,“ ſaid the Lady,” I conceiye you differ: Mr. 
„ Ratcliffe put a value on a juſt and generous act, 
that would have led him to deſpiſe the man who 
5 gave him ſordid counſel, or condemn'd him for a 
n- ſacrifice of intereſt to conſcience, This, I dare 
by ſay, is your doctrine in the pulpit, Mr. Claypole, 
WW for I don't doubt your orthodoxy ;- but, allow me 
t, to ſay, it was his alſo in the clofet ; this he incul- 
ad cated to . whom he father'd, and who * * 
e- nobly praQtis'd what he taught, by giving up the 
ed whole of Blachlorcꝰs 4 — to the Ton & Blach- 
or ford: this you condeman'd ; but this my departed 
to friend vou d have ſo decidedly apprev'd of, that L 
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take upon me to ſay, you differ in your doctrine; 
and being employ'd in ſecking out ſame fucceſſot, 


who ſhall, as I before ſaid, tread as nearly i pot. 


ſible in the ſteps of that excellent and ever-lament- 
ed friend, I can only tell you, that 1 have hot yet 
diſcover'd the perſon that anſwers to my Tearch. © 
Here the lady ceaſed from ſpeaking. The pers 
fons preſent were Sir Roger Manſtock, Ifabella, 
and the gentleman himſelf, to whom the words 
were addreſſed ; of theſe not one ſeemed difpoſed 
at that time to renew the ſubject; various mbtives 
kept them ſilent ; when Claypole, who hag pro- 
daßly better diſpoſitions for taking up the conver- 
ſation, but leſs matter to ſupport it with than any 
preſent, ſullenly retired, and left the uncle, niece, 
and Tfabella, to comment upon it as they ſaw fit. 
Sir Roger, who was not yet informed of the 
tram ſuction alluded to by Lady Crow bery, and, to 
his great ſurpriſe, had his application an- 
fwered in ſo different a manner from what he 


ſooked for, ſaw 2 1 leave the room without 


offering a word either in ſupport of his ſuit, or 
which might lead to an explanation of what he did 
not yet comprehend. Iſabella. dlone knew the 
real motives of the abſent gentleman for the pro- 


ceeding, which Lady Crowbery reſented in this 


manner, and at the fame time, foreſaw the farther 
diſappointment that was in reſerve for him, when 


he ſhould next have a meeting with his niece. - Sit 


Rover, in the mean time, after ſome pauſe, fe- 
queſted to be informed by Lady Crowbery, How 
it was Mr. Clavpole had been fo unfortunate as to 
laſe her good opinion? This drew from her an ge- 
count of Henry's generous behavione in the mat 
ter of Blachford's will, and of the Entiments MF. 
C — had ex preſfd upou that tranſaction, when 

he 
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cumſtance of this was new to the worthy Baronet, 
who without hefitation, concurred in - paſſing the 


aying, that he always fuſpected his friend Clay- 


pole to have a little more attention to the main 


chance, than was ſtrictly conſiſtent with his own 
way of thinking. — Witneſs,” ſaid he, his rea- 


- dineſs to give up me and my pariſh for an ex- 


change,” which, upon calculation, could aot have 
benefitted him in more than a hundred a year at 
moſt, To that, I confeſs to you, it put me upon 
computing the price at which he valued the ſociety 
of an old friend, whoſe houſe and heart were ever 
open to him. After all, perhaps, it may be too 
much to require of any man, that he ſhould love me 
better than his money; and as for his advice to 
our friend Henry, which appears to you ſa.repres 
henſible, recollecting as I do, how much it was 
the wifh of his heart to marry him to his niece Fan- 
ny, I can account for his regret at ſeeing ſuch 4 


fortune as Mr. Blachford's ſlip out of his fingers.” 


Heavens “ exclaimed Lady Crowbery, for- 


getting hetfſelf in the moment of ſurpriſe, © had he 


the aſſurance to | ſuppoſe that my Henry would 
throw himſelf away upon that flippant flicting thing 


Fanny Claypole? 'H venture to pronounce, - his 


heart was never that way diſpoſed; no, no, he 
has better notions, better taſte, and better preten- 
ſions.“ | „r 


The Baronet, though too much à man of ho- 


nour to expoſe what had been paſſing in his houſe, 


was yet unwilling to hear his intelligence ſo total- 
ly decried, and turning to his daughter, ſaid, he 
fancied ſhe could teſtify there was ſome trath in- 
what he ſaid : this appeal came rather unſeaſona- 
bly upon Iſabella, who had taken to herſelf the ap 


plication of ſome words, which Lady hs < 
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had concluded with, and ſhe imply replied, that 
Miſs Claypole, ſhe believed, would not have been 
adverſe to ſuch a propoſal 5 but ſhe added, incau- 
tioufly enough, that ſhe was ſure no ſuch thing 
could ever take place. Indeed!” cried her fa- 
ther, © are you fure of that? upon what grounds, 
I beg to know, do you ſpeak fo confidently about 
Henry's reſolutions *“ Becauſe,” replied Iſa- 
bella, and here ſhe faultered ; but truth was too fa- 
miliar with her lips to be held back—** becauſe he 
told me ſo himſelf.“ 8 
————— — — 
CHAPTER. V. 
Let Imocencc beware ! Spring- guns and Mantraps 
are laid in theſe Premiſe! | 


HEN Iſabella gave this honeſt a to 
| her father's queſtion, a light ſtruck upon 


his mind, which ſome of our readers rpay think 
might have reached him before. Accuſtowed 
ever to behold her open brow without a cloud, 
and to hear her ſpeak to him without faultering, 


the embarraſſment that now he could not fail to 


diſcover, opened a new train of thoughts, and he 
inſtantly preſſed freſh queſtions upon Ifabella, 
which ſhe had too much candour to evade. She 
told him how the had accidentally dropt in at dame 
May's that very morning, where ſhe found Hen- 


ry.—** And how came he there?“ Sir Roger de- 
manded?— He had hurt his arm, and the good 


woman was drefling it.”— And did he tell you. 


of Mr. Claypole's propoſal for his niece, and of 
bis own rejection of her?“ ! anderſtood,” re- 
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plied Iſabella,“ he had an interview with Miſs 
Claypole, which had been concluſive againſt any 
further correſpendence or connection. And 
how was you intereſted,” ' demanded he, © to be 
inform'd of that?“ [ ſhou'd hope,” replied 


Iſabella, “that my father does not want to ſearch 


into my thoughts, as ſuſpecting they conceal what 
ought not to be there,” — This apoſtrophe, and 
perhaps the preſence of Lady Crowbery, 'cheek- 
ed for a time the curjoſity of Sir Roger ; Zacha 
alſo helped to turn the ſubject, by coming in wit 
2 medicine he had been preparing for his pati- 
ent. 0 | *. ; | 
The reverend Mr. Claypole, who had left the 
room upon his rebuff from the lady patroneſs of 
Ratcliffe's living, had gone ſtraight to the vicar- 
age in queſt of his niece: here he- was greeted, 
not with the fight of Fanny, but of Fanny's 
letter, put into his hands by the old woman of 
the houfe, who infermed him that the young lady 
had taken her departure early in the morning. 
This letter briefly told him, that ſhe had for ever 
taken leave of a place that was rendered” odious 


to her by the treatment ſhe had met in it; that 


ſhe made no doubt ſtories would be circulated 
diſreputable to her character, but they could be 
nothing but the baſeſt forgeriĩes, which ſhe con- 
jured him to treat with the contempt they me- 
rited; that ſhe had diſcovered the young man, 
he thought ſo well of, to be half knave half fool, 
and, for her part, ſhe had done with him; the 
added, that he had frightened her into fits by his 
awkwardneſs, in letting a knife, which ſhe had 
uſed for cutting open the leaves of a book, run 


into his arm, and wound him. In concluſion, . 


ſhe apologized for the early hour of her departure 
which prevented her from taking leave of * $ 
but 
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but he ſhonld hear from her when the arrived | in 
London. 

Claypole's breaſt now boiled with indignation 
againſt Henry; he had diſgraced his niece, and, 
which was worte, diſapporned him of a valuable 
living; for he was too well informed, not to know 
that i be len N l a Nets thee world Wits | 
z deal of ſtretching. In this temper of mind he 
ſauntered ſlowly towards Sir Roger's, deeply. me- 

ditating by the way: the baronet was no leſs eager 
| for the meeting than he was, and having 
out of the room when = entered * en- 
countered him in the ha laypole was full 
charged with venom he — brooded upon by the 
way; „I thank you, dear and worthy Sir, faid- 
be, with — humility, „for your kind 
though-ineffeQual interceſſion in my favour, {Hay- 
ing heard a character of myſelf ſo contrary to what 
I expected or deſerved, 1 hope you will not think 
me petulant, if I beg leave to retire io my cham- 
ber for this evening; rather than meet the eyes 
of a lady, which bad not us'd ts look founfaver- 
rably upon me, and for whom I entertain too 
high a reverence and eſteem, te be roſs to 
her contempt of me. Perhaps, Sir, you mg 
have thought, as Lady re — "os this * 
young man's conduct in Blachford's butineſs 1s 
an act of high honour, and that I was a ve 
ſhabby fellow to adviſe him - otherwiſe,” —** 
don't * ſay that,” rephed Sir Roger 
« becauſe | believe you th 


PF 
ought of him as likely 
to be a part of the family; but I confeſs to you 
the tranſaction, as repreſented ts me, appears # 
very honourable one on his part. His motives 
muſt determine that,” faid Claypolez © it ig 4 
cheap way of doing a ſeemingly di diſintereſted den 
when he gains the . Lady Crowbery, _ 


my own eſtabliſhment, and 
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the good opinion of Miß Matiſtock,” Sir Roger 
ſtarted. I own,” continued he, that I did 
:calouſly., preſs. fotward a marriage, in which I 
did not altogether wiſh to-make ſo total a ſacrifice 
of my niece, as to marry her to abſolute beggary, 


but recommended him to. reſerve ſome portion of 


Mr. Blachford's property as a maintenance: this 
is the mercenary advice fot which Lam-.conderan'd ; 
but, with humble ſubmiſſion to Lady Crowbery, 
am of opinion I was ſuffioiently difintereſted, 
when I promoted a. marriage even upon theſe 
terms, and which I. ſhou'd not have liſten'd to 
for a moment upon any, had I not been perſuaded 


* 


itude-and. friendſhip, by conſulting 
| 3 patron and benefaCtor, in the 
moſt eſſential obje& of his life.” Here Sir Roger 
again made a motion expreſſive of, agitation and 
ſurpriſe. . - And now, Sir, added he, if 1, 
who have been fo long ho-wur'd. with your friend- 


ſhip, and ſo much profited by your hoſpitality, have 
appeared to you as a man inſenſible to your bounty 
happineſs, and one who, upon 


and my own 

mercenary. motives, was reaching after. a better 

benefice jn a diſtant place, I hope you will now 

diſcern my motives, and acquit me of ſuch folly, 

and ſuch, ingratitude, as wou'd ſtamp my con- 

duct, any other principles than the real 
; for, 


ones. 


but be the advantage what it may; ſurely it wou'd 
not balance the difference between living upon 
appertaining to your's ; 
but when I foreſaw, with grief of heart, that 


whether 


— 


the danger of an obſcure. unpro- 
x; "5 on myſelf, I was folkilling the | 


ani the firſt place, what cou'd-I pro- 
fit by the exchange, granting that Mr. Ratcliffe's  - 
living were ſomewhat better than my own, a fact. 
which I have not been curious to enquire into: 


_ 
1 
146 
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whether this young nameleſs fellow married, or 


married not, my Fanny Claypole, my ſtation in 
this family had no laſting tenure, conſiſtently 
with your repoſe or my own, can you wonder 
that I caught at any hope that offer'd me an op- 
portunity of retreating in good time, withbut 
diſturbing your peace at my departure, content 


that you ſhouꝰ'd even condemn me for the meaſure, . 


rather than be driven, as I now am, -to open your 
eyes upon the real motives for it??? © 

* Mr. Claypole,” ſaid Sir Roger, no longer 
able to refrain himſelf, · you do indeed open my 
eyes, which have been in darkneſs; but I muſk 
defire you will alſo enable them to ſee clearly all 
the danger that is before them, ' elſe,” permit me 
to obſerve, that your friendſhip only” goes the 


length of alarming me, but ſtops ſhort where it 


mouꝰd inform me.“ Sir Roger Manftock,” 


_ plied Claypole, in a tone of much oo 


<« after the proof | have given how far my att 


ment has already carried me, I ſhou'd hope you' 
will not ſuppoſe it likely to ſtop ſhort, or ſhrink” 


from any duties friendſhip can require of me. If 
this young adventurer had carried off my niece, 


I ſhou'd have held myſelf juſtified in ferving you 


ſo far, and ſhow'd have ſeceded from your family 
in filence; for where word: have been the kind- 
neſs or uſe in opening your eyes upon dan- 
gers, after you had eſcap'd them? You would then, 
perhaps, have ſet me down in your thoughts for 
a capricious, fickle minded man; but my con- 
ſcience would have witneſs'd better things. But 
now that this Mr, Henry Fitzhenry, or whatever 
name he chuſes to be call'd by, has thought fit 


to reject Miſs Claypole, with fifteen thouſand 
pounds to her fortune, and my honeſt attempt is 
defeated, with the ſacrifice of my nicce's _ & 


/ 
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and reputation, whilft be is ertelrd to the Nies 
for his rejection both of her generous offer and . 


Blachford's liberal bequeft, what am I to- think, 


but that he has friends in thoſe who ſo higlilyx 
praiſe him, who are too well diſpoſed to reward 
him for ſacrificing my connection, and to ruin me 
in your eſteem, (of which deſign I think you have 
already had ſome proof) for my attempt to take 


upon myſelf your danger, and defeat their wiſhes 


: 


And now, Sir Roger, let me make one ferions 
condition with you in this place; confent to drop 
this matter for the preſent ; Lady Crowbery is 


your gueſt for this night; ſeparate not yourſelf 
any longer from her, I beſeech you; change not, 


if poſſible, your countenance, nor abate of your 


good humour to either of thoſe amiable ladies, who 
will wonder at your abſence, if you do not ſuffer 
me to retire immediately 


derly preſſed it in his, and haſtened away. 


When he found himfelf in his chamber, he 
again took out his niece's' letter, and then for th 
firſt time diſcovered that there was a poſtſeript 
over leaf, which he had overlooked in his firſt 
reading, there being no reference to it. The pur- 


rt was as follows 


* The Gentleman took up his abode laft night 


& with Mother May, a good commodious body, 
* as you will confeſs, if you find, upon enquiry, 


e that the immaculate Iſabella ſhall, have given 
him the meeting there ( if ſhe did, let Sir Roger 


e look about him); I can take uꝑon me to aſſure 


vou ſhe is fond of him; ant it is my opinion, that 


in ſpite of all her ſgnQified airs; the is up to any 
F 3 & 


I any queſtion is 
aik'd, why I do not attend at ſupper, be pleas'd to 
let my apology be a flight indiſpoſition: the plea; 

will not offend againſt the truth, for I am far from 
well.” This ſaid, he took Sir Roger's hand, ten- 
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« a of deſperation love can drive her to, Once 
4 more I repeat, —let Sir Roger look about him.” 
This poſtſcript, ſo happily coinciding with his 
own operations already commenced, determined 
Claypole to ſet out immediately upon diſcoyeries. 


His firſt wiſh was to ſift Goody May; but of this 


be ſoon ſaw. the impolicy, at leaſt of undertaking 
it in his own perſon; he therefore bent his ſteps to 


his own houſe, ſuppoſing he might get ſomething. . 


from the old woman in his ſervice, - and with whom 
His curioſity was not likely to ſubject him to the 
fame ſuſpicion. Of her he learned no more, than 
that Henry had been à pretty conſiderable time 


alone with Miſs Fanny, during which ſhe never 


entered the room ; but that juſt as he was going, 
he rung the bell with great vehemence, and upon 
ker coming to it, told her, that her young lady was 


- 


taken fuddenly ill, and charged her to be careful 


of her, and not leave her; that ſhe did not then 


diſcover he was wounded, but was told it by Miſs 


Fanny, who raved, and rambled, and took on ata 


piteous rate, being in ſtrong kyſterics. As for. 


what ſhe talked about in her fitꝰ fad the old 
woman. Tell me what ſhe ſaid in her fit,” quoth 
Claypole, * it is very material to me to know what 
ſhe ſaid, and *tis your duty not to conceal it from 
me.” The woman then repeated, as well as ſhe 


could, fuch of her incoherent ſallies, as ſhe could 


call to mind: they were made up of various paſ- 
Hons,. breaking out in confuſed, exelſamations; 


and contempt as violent; fome expreſſions ſhe re- 
collected full of terror for his life, and as if fie had 
accuſee herſelt of having murdered him. At one 
time,” added the old woman, I was ſorely afraid 
the poor young lady had been betrayed, and dealt 
diſhoneſtly by, for ſhe ſaid again and again, that 

he 


10 
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he had He fol bf ber, and E 1 bafe deve?” 
ver; upon that Tftraitly aſked her, if he liad taken 


advaritage of her in An utilucky moment, and had 
fwered, no, 


his wicked will of Her. To this ſhe an 
no, with great VEhemetice ; he had deceived her 
in another way. FE 2 | 


Wen, well,” crief Claypole, Hopping her, 


60 ſay no-more upon that ſubject I am ſatisfed no 


real injury has been done to her vittue. “ None, 


be aſſur d, echoed the old Dame, PII fake my 


life upon that, and Mrs. May will certify the 
ſame. = Ho. exelaimed he, * Mrs. May 


will certify w Hat knows ſhe ofthe affair ?””—Lick 
2 day“ atifwefed ſhe, I was fain to call ia help, 
for Jour es was quite obſtreperous; and fo 
2s 


knew neighbovr May was knowing in thoſe 


caſes, I ſetit away for ker, and well it was ſhe 


came, for ſhe quickly fetch'd. her out of her fit, 


and quieted her. Well,” refumed Claypole, 


and what became of the gentleman ?P—* Oh! 


cried the old woman, he took up his lodgings at 
Mrs. May's, and did not go off next morning till 
he had ſeen my Lady Crowbery, who ſtopt at the 
door, and took him into the chaiſe with her, where 
they fat together, '#s' ſome of the neighbours tell 


me, for F know not how long, whilſt my Ladys 


Gentle woman got out to make rom for him; nay 


and there's more than all that, only belike you 
will be angry with me for taſking to you about 


matters, Not I,“ quoth Claypole, I deſire 
you will tell of all matters that you believe or know 
to be true. Did Miſs Manſtock come to Goody 


May's, while the gentleman was there “ Aye, 


did ſhe, as ſure as you are in that place alive,” ſaid 


the hag, and was all alone with him ever ſo long | 


in the parlour that Madam has deck'd out ſo _ 
rn * 25 
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for a new-comer amongſt us, when, as all the neigh- 
bours ſay, ſhe might have found ſome of her own _ 
poor pariſhioners to beſtow it upon, inſtead. of a 
ſtranger.” —* What's that to the purpoſe ?? ſaid 
Claypole, peeviſhly, ** go on with your ſtory 
about Henry and Miſs Manſtock ; are you. ſure 
they were in private together ?”—** Certain fure,” 
replied ſhe, for juſt then I called upon Mrs. 
May to return her ſome bottles of ſtuff, which had. 
not been uſ'd, and as I was turning into the par- 
Jour to the cloſet where ſhe keeps her drugs, he 
laid hold of me in a great hurry, telling me I mult 
not go into that room for my life; I, ſeeing her in 
ſuch a combuſtion, ſtrait. thought within myſelf, 
how that ſomething was going on more than com- 
44 mon, and taking no further notice at the time, de- 
- termined upon peeping in at the window when [ 
| went away, and ſhe was out of fight : I did ſo; God 
forgive me if 1 did wrong! and there I ſaw young 
Madam and her ſpark fitting lovingly together; 
not that I would go to ſay there was any harm in 
what they were about ; but if ever I ſaw any thing 
clearly with theſe eyes in my life, I ſaw Madam 
. Habella, with her head upon the Gentleman's 
= thoulder, and his arm round her waiſt: Oho! faid 
h I to myſelf, well may our poor young Lady weep, 
and wail at ſuch a rate if theſe be your falſe heart- 
ed doings.” oy | | 
Well ſatisfied with the ſubſtance of this intelli- 
gence, and quick in diſcerning the advantages of 
A, Claypole departed. 
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NATURE like Sir Roger Manſiock's was: 
not eaſily  wrenght upon by the poiſon 
of ſuſpicion towards a character like Iſabella's: 
Confidence, long rooted in ſtrong affection, was 
not ſpeedily to be ſhaken; yet his happineſs was 
diſturbed, and his ſpirits depreſſed. When Hen- 
ry was ſpoken of, which he frequently was by La- 


dy Crowbe Ys he was cxther bent on the ſubjeQ, 
to 


or contriy paſs it off; his looks at the ſame 
time were watchfully directed towards his daugh- 
ter, and the effect of them was very painfully felt. 
When Lady Crowbery retired for the night, he 


attended her himſelf to — chamber, and contrived 


to take Iſabella away with him. The night · paſ- 


ſed heavily with her, and the next morning afford- 


ed no op Enn being private with her couſin; 
the ſad hour of departure drew near, and though 
there was not more than time for ſuch friends to 
take a farewell,. which was probably to be their laſt, 
nobody. dared, to ſpeak the word; all parties fate 
ſilent; 3 Cawdle had the conſideration. to 
keep out of the way : at laſt, Lady Crowbery ſpoke. 
as follows: 

I had reſerved many things to ſay to you, my 
dear uncle, but I perceive too late the fallacy, of 
poſt thoſe s to. a time, when the pain 
of — ws occupies may mind to the excluſion of all 
other thoughts. I ſhall therefore refer you for them 
to my * if my health enables me to write; if 


2 Ltd 


dis mind conmt' 'revelke my 
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not, you will find a paper ineloſed with my will, - 


to be read by you after my death, in Whieh my 
heart, and all its ſorrows, is laid open to your view : 
be as tender to my memory when I am no more, 
2s you have been kind and generous to me whillt li- 
ving, and may Heaven reward you for it f if l have 
offended you in- the matter of your application for 
Mr. Claypole, or in the manner of my ' treating - 
ie in the preſence of that gentleman, I am ſorry for 
it; but I cannot revoke my opinion of him, though 
I ſuſpe& it may appear to you as a very harfty 
one; but this is not the moment for me to pte vari- 
cate, impreſſed as I am with the perſuaſion, - that 
ie is amongſt the laſt I have to paſs with you.” 
Heaven forbid!” cried the venerable Baro- 

net, and tenderly embraced her. Ifabella, weep- 
ing, next preſented herſelf, to take her mefatichs- 
ly adieu; Lady Crowbery whiſpered a few words 
w her as ſhe'was in her arms, and then, with af- 
ſiſtance, roſe from het chair, and was fu | 
to the carriage, that waited at the door, where all 
the domeſtics of Manſtock Houfe were aſſembled, 
to offer up their good wiſhes: for her recovery: 


alas how fruitleſs! 


Sir Roger 88 Ris fibrary, NE her 
apartment. Claypole had kept coſe, and did not” 
preſent himſelf at Lady Crowtery's departure. 
This was not unnoticed by Sir Roger, who did not 


expect to meet ſo ſtrong à mark of his reſentment: |. 


the ſolemn declaration made by that Hady, under 
che impreſſton that they were the laſt words ſhe 
Would addreſs to him in perſon, ſunk deep” into 
| io of um. He 
was not of a nature protre to ſuſpicion, nor had he 
that gift of intuition, which can diſcover the fegk 
character of x man, by tracing | throogh te 
witidings and involutions of artifice and cunning. 
| Claypole, 


HENRY: my, 


Claypole, by ſuperior. acuteneſs of inte 
gained a complete aſcendancy over him, a 
ſerved it long; yet he had not a. little 
Sir Roger by his ſolicitation for Ratcliffe's livi 
it ſtruck him in the light af a dereliction of 
friendfhip, upon motives merely r * but 


Pee. 


the artful interpretation afterwards $799. 9 | 
upon om as 


motives had put a very favourable 
to Claypole's — 4 but it fatally inſtilled. into 
his mind a doubt, as to the deareft object of his 
affections, and for the firſt time ſhook his confi-- 
dence in his beloved Iſabella. This was nom the. 
painful ſubject of his meditations 3 and after op- 
poſing thought to thought, and weighing them. 
calmly and impartially te the beſt of his judgment 
and underſtanding, he began to ſum up the reſult 
of his reflections in the following manner = - | 
Lady Crowbery ſays, ſhe cannot revoke her 
opinion of Mr. 8 neither can I, without 
better proof than I am yet provided wüh.—If a 
ſmall augmentation of his income could have tempt- 


ed him to turn his back upon me, I ſhould have 
doubted the ſincerity of his friendſhip; for he does 
not want money. this exchange was not the 
way to gain it; therefore | am the more dilpgſed 


to believe the reaſons he aſſigns for ſeeking tHe 
ſays, he would have given his niece to Henry for 
my ſake, for my repoſe,—and what can that im- 
ply, bat that he apprehends me to be in danger 3 
and how in danger } but that he fuſpects my lfabel- 
la to be attached to the young man, _ whom be: 
would have married to Miſs Clay pole.— This is 


indeed alarming; fuſpiciom is always ſ0; but I muſi 


not give way to ſuſpicion without proofs ; hitherto 


he has given me none. Iſabella oonſeſſes that ſhe. 


met him accidentally at the cottage z- what- then? 
her very confeſſion. of it ig aa > 
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Claypole would have me think he took a” dange- 


rous connection on himſelf for my ſake: if fo, he 
has had an eſcape; why then this reſentment 


apainſt Henry for refuſing to endanger him? But 
he was eager enough for the connection when 1 
firſt converſed with him about it; he ſought the 


young man, unknown to me, conferred with him 


at Crowbery, and ſtrove to perſuade him to avail 
himſelf of Blachford's legacy; that could not be for 


my fake ; there is ſomething here that does not 


ſeem to accord: I am puzzled how to judge.” 

At this moment Claypole announced himſelf 
with a gentle tap at the library door, and was deſi- 
red to enter. Sit Roger had well nigh entangled 
himſelf in his meditations, and probably was not 
ſorry thus to cut the knot, which he could not un- 
tie. Well, my good friend,” ſaid he, with a 


ſigh, © my niece is gone, perhaps for ever: I think 


you was not preſent to take leave of her.” - My 


preſence, I am afraid,” replied Claypole, © could 


not have been agreeable to her, nor my ref 
acceptable.“ To me at leaſt they would, if not 
to her,” ſaid Sir Roger. To you they never can 


be wanting,” reſumed he, © of which this tender 

of them is my witneſs, when J am fitter for my 

bed than to be about.“ I am very oy you are 
for 


indiſpoſed,“ reſumed the Baronet, confeſs 
to you there was part of your converſation laſt night 
which has left my thoughts in a ſtate of great 1n- 
quietude.” “If that be ſo,” replied Claypole, J 
am quite at leiſure to ſatisfy you upon any points 
you may wiſh to have explained; clear in conſct- 
ence, and cordial in my zeal for your intereft and 
content, I can never be taken unprovided with a 
ſtrait anſwer to any queſtions you may chooſe to 
ak.” —<* I cannot doubt you, quoth the n 
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and my child has ever been ingenuous and fincere. | 
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 « and ſhall accordingly, avail myſelf of your indul- 
gence. I think you ſtated the r connection 
lay 


with young Henry and Miſs as a dange- 
tous one, but which, nevertheleſs, you was reſo- 
jute to encounter upon reaſons that had reſpe& to 
my repoſe, the nature of which I can well under- 
ſtand,” ! did ſo. Did you ſee it in that light 
of danger when you firſt ſtarted it in our converſa - 
tion together iu the hall? ' I do not y 
call to mind how I ſaw it, or how I ſtarted it 2 
that occaſion ; it wag a night of buſtle and confuſi- 
on; we had ſate long and indulged freely at table.” 
* We had ſo,” rejoined Sir Roger, yet I re- 
member you embraced it with ſo much ſeeming 
warmth andgood liking, that if you was thenprojeQ- - 
ing to make a ſacrifice of your own intereſts tomine, 
u really maſked your motives ſo effectually, that 
was not aware of the concern I had in them. 
That they were my motives,” ſaid Claypole, I 
can truly aſſert; that you did not diſcover them 
might very naturally happen, as I did not ſtudy the 
diſplay of a diſintereſted action, and cautiouſly avoi- 
ded a you with danger which I was in hopes 
to divert from you for ever: but, added to. this, 
might it not happen, that I thought better, of the 
young man at that time than I have done ſince? 
am free to ſay, notwithſtanding Lady Crowbery's 
deciſion againſt me for my opinion in that caſe, 1 
did not approve of his romantic heroiſm in beggar- 


ing himſelf for Suſan May's baſtard: ' he held a 


very haughty language to me upon that occaſion, 
and I do not think it became him either to talk or 
to act as he did in that affair. To this Sir Roger 
replied, A haughty language did not become 
him, and a diſreſ | one towards a 2 of 
our age and character was greatly reprehenſible ; 
bu as for the act itſelf, I, cannot but regard it as a 
| 8 very 
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honourable” one, Sir,” ſaid ; Claypole, 
** theſe are high-flown fancies ; the fellow is 'a bey- 
gur with a fair face and proud ſtomach ; he ſĩves 
on —_— And that charity will enable him 
to live,” ſaid Sir Roger calmly. Scantily Tſhou'd 
F ſs,” replied Claypoſe, fome ſmall proviſion 
BE ady Crowbery may have made for im in ber 
will, but I ſhould hope her Ladyſhip will not heap 
any great matters upon ſuch an, one as him tothe 
detriment of your family. Thete, Sir,“ fe- 
_  terned the Baronet, © you ate much more ze 
lous for my family than I arr myſelf; my eſtate is 
more than fufficient for all my occaſions, ſure it 
will fuffice to portion ene diughter.“ “ Permit 
me then,” replied ole, „to ſay to you, tir, 
without offence, that I ſincerely hope that daughter 
never _ _ 5 7 Ne 
s prope t what that lady herſeff may be- 
queath to bg as Miſs Manſtock,”— ! clearly com- 
Ar you,” ſaid Sir Roger, “ amid as you mean 
fo T receive it: and now I call upon you as, my 1 
friend, to tell me, without reſerve, upon What 
| proofs you ground your apprehenſions of my daugh- 
ter's attachment to this young man: ſuſpicion is a 
ferious thing; I am perſurded you would not frivo* 
fouſly alarm it: be ſo good to tell me what you 
have diſcovered in Mifs Manſtock's conduct. 
< Pardon me,” replied Claypole, I pretend to 
take no other part than that of a warning friend; 
Ido not covet the character of an informing; ſpy: 
tet the woman ofthe, cottage be interrogated.” — 
Not ſo,” ſaid Sir Roger calmly, * let my child, 
with your leave, be fairly heard before I.call_wit- 
| neſſes to the charge againſt her. Let me at leaſt 
mie trial of her ſincerity ; ſhe has never yet de- 
| eeived me to my knowledge, and I ſhould be leth 
_ take a ſeoret courſe with her; and now as you 
> | have 
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have, with mock finadly zeal, made my. repoſe 
and the honour of my family you: own concern, 
let me requeſt you will be preſent whilſt L aſł a few 
queſtions of my daughter as from myſelf. Clay- 
pole inſtantly 2 — and 

proteſted 2 — ſaying that he had 
no defire to be made à party in family diſputes, ei · 
ther by being ſet up as an umpire between father 
and daughter, or called to the indelicate office of 


depoſing againſt a ; 1 noe his . 
fears in the way x? ae sf Faw 
10d, he id nov dewby bus they 


— be | be found not 


to have been lightly taken up, but he confeſſed he 
had not ſufficient to aſſert them to the face 


of ſo fair a lady. This ſaid be left the wem 


1 
„ — 


cue ri vn 
Let the Man, who ſues, nee, fan e. 
Far 


AN this be pure friendſhip l Sir R= 
ger within melt, as Claypole parted 
from him; “ Lam willing to hope it is, but Jean 
hardly think it has all the charaQteriftics of it.“ 
He now went up ſtairs to his daughter's dreſſing- 
room, where he found her alone; ſhe had been 
weeping, and was fitting in a penliye poſture 
without any employment. He — her 
gently, for ſorrow claims reſpect, and in a tender 
tone he ſaid, * You have been in tears,” my child's. 
but I cannot wonder at it, tis an affecting trial to. 
take leave of ſo dear a friend with ſo little —— 
of ever meeting again. I feel it deeply too; F 
believe my e 2s your OWN,” 
7 L hope. | 


dour wi 


has been reported to you, 
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&« hope not,” replied Iſabella, - becauſe Fam 
afraid I have more loſſes than one to aggravate 
my. affliftion.” —Of what loſs do you complain 
befides this of Lady Crowbery ?” ſaid he, in the 
accent of alarm. Of the loſs of your confidence 
Sir,” returned ſhe, looking up in his face with 
conſcious innocence. The appeal was irreſiſtible; 
the moſt hardened tyrant would have felt it ; how 


could it fail to touch the tender heart of ſo affec- 


tionate a father ? Not ſo, my child,” ſaid he; 
* you have not loſt my confidence, you will not 
e itz =m will merit an increaſe of it, your can- 
confirm and fix it beyond the reach of 
doubt for ever after,” — In truth,” ſhe replied, 
„my heart is exactly as nature and you have 
made it; it is conſcious of no guilt, and I have 
taught it no diſguiſe; prove it therefore and ex- 
amine it; tell rae all that you ſuſpect, all that 
all that your own fears 
ſuggeſt, and leave no particle unſifted, for never 
can I be happy whilſt any doubt remains to cloud 
that countenance whieh hitherto has ſmil'd upon 
me ſo ſerenely.”—** ”Tis ſpoken like yourſelf,” 
ſaid the father, his countenance brightening as 
he ſaid it; and now, my dear, I ſhou'd be glad 
to know, — you can tell me with honour 
to Lady Crowbery, what it was ſhe ſaid to you 
in a whiſper when you took leave of each other.” 
* Readily,” anſwered Iſabella; and the ra- 
ther becauſe it was advice that does her credit, 
tho in juſtice to myſelf I muſt add, I did not then 
ſtand in need of it. She had obſerv'd you was 
ſtartled at my meeting Henry at the cottage, ſhe 
ſuſpected Mr. Clay pole had been alarming you 


on the ſubject, and ſhe advis'd me to be ſincere in 


relating to you every thing that paſs'd between 
us; this was the purport of what ſhe whiſper'd 
| to 


that 


was 
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to me, and this I am nom. moſt perfectly ready 


| to fulfil.” 
Here it may be proper to inform our readers; 


that Iſabella in this ſtatement reported truly as far 554 


as ſhe went, but candour, it is hoped; will acquit 
her if ſhe did not betray what -was further divul- 
ged to her in ſtrict ſecrecy ; for in that 

moment Lady Crowbery, impreſſed with a ſad 


preſentiment that ſhe ſhould. never ſee her more, 


had imparted to her the myſtery of -Henry's birth, 
avowing him to be her — by St 2 
and i orming her that ſhe 

heir. 

In return for this candid uber Sir Roger ob- 
ſerved, that it was not merely the oircumſtance 
of her meeting Henry, and converſing with him 
without a third perſon preſent that gave him alarm ; 
that muſt have often happened whilſt he was a 
viſitor. in his houſe ; but in this buſineſs there 
was a ſeeming ſecrecy and myſteriouſneſs in their 
meeting that gave it the air of a concerted aſſig- 


nation; that his ſudden departure without a word ” 
ſaid or written to him by way of farewell favouret 


that appearance; and he added, that he could 
not well. account for his. dechning a connection 
every way ſo flattering and ſa advantageous to a 
perſon in his circumſtance as that with Miſs Clay- 
pole, any otherwiſe than as having an attachment 
elſewhere. | 

In anſwer to this Iſabella aſſured him, that her 


meeting with Henry at the cottage was purely 


accidental: he had a wound which broke out a- 


freſh whilſt ſhe was there and bled proſuſely : ue 


ſtaid with him whilſt it was dreſt; it was a deep 
ſtab in the arm: ſhe remained forme time after 
it was ſtanched, and they were left to themſelves ; 
he then told her that os we with Miſs Clay- 


pole 
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pole was broken off; the reaſons for it he did not 
tell, but he certainly did not ſpeak of it with any re- 
gret, nor did ſhe believe he had ever conſidered 


on. As to her father's obſervation, that he had 
not communicated with him in any manner, ſhe 
faid ſhe oould only aſeribe that to his fear of being 
queſtioned about his wound, of which ſne found 


in general terms as an accident, and even this the 
obſerwed was unpleaſant to him to ſpeak of. Did 
he come wounded from his interview with Fanny 
Claypole? —< She believed he did. Then be 
got it there. She underſtood fo.” „ e 
Bir Roger pondered upon this for ſome time in ſi- 


la: Fanny 8 girl of a violent temper ;'as 
for Henry, I ſhould be urijuſt if I did not bear teſti- 


experience of them: his perſon, manners - and 


which I found him; the unjuſt treatment he had 
ſufer'd, and his deportment under it, prejudic'd 


ion in the firſt: inſtance was natural, 45 
confidering him the cleve of Ratcliffe and unde- 


it; it now is become myſterious, and I cannot 
1 did not forget that I poſſeſs'd a beautiful daugh- 
ter, the heireſs of my fortune and the darling of 
my ſoul; but ſuch was the diſtance of vour con- 
ditions from each other, fuch my confidence in 
your diſcretion, and my 
underſtanding of himſelf, that I own to you Tfore- 


it either as an advantageous or agreeable connecti- 


him very unwilling to give any other account than 


lence; he then renewed the eonverſation in the fol 
lowing manner: This is a dark buſineſs, Habel- 


mony to his good principles as far as I have had 
behaviour are highly impreſſive; the ſituation in 
me ſtrongly in his favour; my niece Crow bery's 
ſervedly diſtreſs'd:' Iwarmly eoincided with it: it 
afterwards grew more ardent, I was alarm'd at 


underſtand it. When I invited him into my houſe 


opinion of his proper 


ſaw 
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ſaw no danger, and let me hope I have incurr'd. 
none. But if my conidenee has led me into error, 
or he, miſtaking your pity for encouragement, 
has been raſh enough 40 attempt your ions, 
it is now high time that I endeavour to repair that 
error by calling you to 2 recollection of yourſelf 
and m 
1 a, what,” the demanded, « wou'd my fa 
ther rege to me for his future aſſurance and 
content?“ 
i yrs have you keep i in mind,” he. bend 
that I exact no 25 rights than nature has en- 
dow'd me with, when I require you, th ever you 
entertain'd a thought of this young man, to call: 
to mind now in good. time my ſolemn declaration, 
that I never will admit of your connection with. 
2 man fo. circumſtanc'd: 1 never wiſh to ;force 
your inclinations, have no unreaſonable ambition, 
to ally you to great rank or _oyergrown eftate ; 
but to abſolute. obſcurity, to myſtery, to an un- 
knoun creature, parentleſs and d nawelcls, I Cale 
not, will not ſaeritige my chic“ 
How juſt and reaſonable,” ſaid the, © is h 
denunciation?! I ſeal it with my promiſe tuthfully 
to adhere; to ĩt. . 
« Take-natice,” added the father, that Blach- | 
ford's whole: poſſeſſions cou cou'd have made no change | 
in 1 reſolves, nor been of any avail 9 os £ 
as he is.“ . | 
„J underſtand it perfoctiy > the ſaid, 4 been 
de known; his hiſtory muſt; be develop'd and his 
parentage clearly aſcertain'd. . Shou'd time bring 
- that to light, — ſet him forth to VIEW as unex- 
ceptionable in birth and condition as he is amiable: 
in character and manners, may I not preſume 
my father wou'd relax ??—<* Stop there, he cried, - 
* nor cheriſh ſuch deluſions, Cans he prove 
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vou have him more at heart than I c6u'd with. 
Alas ! alas! my child, I fear your eyes have led 
your underſtanding aſtray; ; 1 doubt, Tfabella, you 
are captivated 17 what the worſt as well as the 
beſt, the meaneſt as well as the moſt noble may 
preſent to yon, a handſome perſon.” — Surely, 
my dear Sir,” faid Iſabella bluſhing, “ you = 
now: ſpoke with approbation of his principles.“ 

„ did fo,” he replied, © and I will not unfay 

it, He has done generous actions, noble” on 


that wou'd extort N even from his enemy, | 


which I am not.” 

But he has enemies,“ ſhe rejoined; "on 2 
leaſt there are ſome minds "ſo hoſtile'to merit, 
ſo perverted by . malice, as to allow, him no 4 
plauſc.“ 

« 1 grant you,” pied Sir Roger; #* but 
Claypole is angry with him for refuſing his nicce® 

« Ah, Sir?” returned the lovely Iſabella, ©* then 
Henry, 1 fear, will ſoon experience the effects 
of his anger.“ 

« That wou'd be hard, Sir Roger obſerved, 
« as he ſuſpected he had received one wound from 
the family already.” | | 

gut there are deeper and more fatal wounds 
than he has yet ſelt,” ſaid Iſabella, that he has 
ſtill to appeeheted; 1 have reaſon to believe that 
a ſtab in your opinion, wou'd affſict him more 
Than any thing his fleſh can ſuffer.” 

* Come, come,” ſaid the va! Baronet with 
a parental fmile, © Henry may have enemies, 
but | perceive * he las one Ready friend, and that 
friend has great power, for ſhe is very near my 
heart.” 

With theſe words he roſe bin his ſeat approach- 
ed her with a gentle aſpect, and, having impref- . 


Lied a kiſs upon her forehead, departed. 
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SABELLA found the anguiſh of her mind al. 
layed by the preceding converſation with” ber 
father; it had not totally extinguiſhed it. There 


were ſhll ſome tender incidents belonging to herr 


interview with Henry, which remained untold ;  ' 
yet upon reflection ſhe could hardly be perſuaded, 
to attach any degree of ſelf reproach to the omiſſi- 
on of ſuch incidents in her narrative, as it was next 
to impoſlible to convey by any form of words the 
delicacy of thoſe as Boy ons + which introduced, 
and the purity of thoſe ſenſations which admitted” 
theſe chaſte and innocent endearments; © How: 
could the find expreſſions that would deſcribe what 
was paſſing in the mind of Henry, when ſartmg - 
from his reverie on her ſudden appearance in his 
room, he wildly ran and caught her in his arms, 
unmindful of his wound that burſt inſtantiy open? 


In the like degree language would have failed her 


to impreſs him with a juſt conception of thoſe - 
ſoft but guiltleſs emotions, occaſioned by the fight - 
of the blood flowing from his wound, by the ten- 
dernefs of his looks, his language, and the” mixt 
aſſemblage of enervating ideas at the — 


criſis of- departure, which had cauſed: her to fin 


under a momentary oppreſſion of ſpirits, hilt 
he ſupported her in his arms. This ſhe deſpa ired 
19 paint in terms that could exempliſy 2 ſcene, 
v hich nothing but the mater of it could . 
Vor. 1. G 1 ; 
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juſtify, and none but a ſpectator could completely 
- underſtand, _ A. 3 | 
Therefore it was that her ingennous nature found 
a plea in its own-want of powers for letting theſs 
{mall incidents remain untold,” and who that hay 
' a beart, which love or pity ever touched, but for h 
will ſubſcribe a wiſly that they had been unſcen? other 
In the next converſation that took place be- 
twern Claypole and Sir Roger, the latter repeated 
the ſubſtance of what had paſſed between himſelf” 
ani his daughter; expreſſing his entire ſatisfaction 
in the reſult of it, and deelaring in the joy k 
his heart, that he was now perſeckly at cafe wick 
reſpect to his late alarm, about the inter vie, 
the cottage. Claypole affected to receive this ac. 
count with pleaſure, ſaying he was very glad he 
had taken that method of inveſtigation, - hien 
made the quickeſt diſpatch in difmiſſing his unes- 
fineſs ; happineſs, he obſerved; was worth vhs 
taining even by detufion, and for that reafog be 
u ould recommend to him to fit down contented 
with the account he had received; though it Was 
from the party concerned, and not expoſe himſelf” 
to the riſque of future inquietude by inveſtigating 
the affair any further, or ſecking after witneſſes 
whoſe accounts might Tap perplex him, by 
difermg'in ſome particulars from that which had 
been To ſatisfactory. He then with an air of in- 
difference turned the diſcourſe to fome other ſubject © 
and left his obſervation to work as it 7mpht, or 
might not, within the mind of his friend towhom 
he addreſſed it. K . 
The next day Ezekiel Daw walked over from 


Crowbery, upon a viſit to his friend Dame May — 
at- the cottage, bearing a kind meſſage. from her legzeles 
daughter, and inviting her to take up her abode upon w 


with her at the deceaſed Mr. Blachford's houle, vot 41 
FED ST bo 
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where, by advice of her friends, the purpoſed to 


— 


eſtabliſh herſelf and the itifant heir. He was alſo” © 


encharged by Suſan t& apologize on ber behalf, 
in the moſt reſpectful terms, to Miſs Manſtock, 


for her not paying her duty in perſon; and im | 


other ſmall commiſhons to be ſettled with the 


ſervants. This brought him to the great houſe, - 


after halting on his way at the -widow's, and his 


arrival was announced to Iſabella, as ſnie Was in 


would fain have left the room to attend upon him, 


but the 1 ſtruck Sir Roger to have him in- 
ot 


troduced t 


creature, | 


but that he eſteemed him as à very upright honeſt 
Ezekiel made his/advatices in a reffe&tful man- 


ner to the worthy Baronet, and was by him very - 
sindly welcomed to Manſtock Houſe, He acquit- 


company with her father and Mr, Claypole. — She - $ 


e parlour, declaring that he was not - 
only greatly taken with the oddity of his character, 


ted himſelf of his commiſſion to the young ady 
t 


after his manner properly enough, and then made 
an effort to take leave, but was ſtayed by a queſti- 


on from Sir Roger, relative to the amount of what: > 


Mr. Blachford had bequeathed to his heir : Eze- 


kiel ſaid that it conſiſted of property in Jamaica, 4 


which returned about two thouſand pounds one 
with about ten thouſand pounds in money, and 
the ſmall eſtate at Crowbery; but he defired not 
to be underſtood as ſpeaking correctly. Sir Ro- 
ger ſaid in an under-voice to Claypole,—* It is 


rot ſo much as I gueſſed he was poſſeſſed of, but © - 
iris a great deal for a'poor man to give up upon 
principle.“ He then enquired if there were any 


legacies: Ezekiel informed him there were 3 few; 


upon which Claypole ſaid,. I ſuppoſe you have 
ot a legacy, fir = No, reverend fir,” replied 
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the good man, I have no legacy, not did l covet - * 
one ; it fits not the ſervant of Chriſt to be greedy ha 
after gain.“ Then I ſuppoſe,” reſumed he, rad 
that it was by your advice Mr. Fitzhenry de- wi 

_ clined his legacy; Not ſo, fir,” rephed Ege. ki 


cious ſtory, when it is clear he has the propenſity 
to publiſh it. 


kiel, © the firſt I heard of it was juſt before you yo 

came into my poor cottage, when, if I miſtake M 

not, you diſapproy'd of that act, which in "my rea 

humble opinion was a very meritorious, one : but cel 

it is not by the praiſe or diſpraiſe of men that a mc 

ons can be truly tried; Heaven knows that eck "ter 

lent young man hath receiv'd little elſe but unjuſt ' we 

judgment upon earth, and evil treatment from ſer 

cruel hands. Even now he is gone forth to-fea thi 

moſt barbarouſly wounded.” —** Do you pretend gin 

to know then,” ſaid Claypole, how got rep 

that wound ??—* Ves, reverend fir,” replied poi 

Ezekiel, riſing in his tone, I do pretend dee 

to know.“ Stop there, Mr. Naw,” cried Ut- M- 

bella, haſtily interpoſing, I dare ſay your abſent the 

friend wou'd not wiſh you to ſpeak of that affair. fon 

in this company, or any other; I beſeech you ſay my 

no more upon the ſubject: “ Lady, I obey,” thr 

anſwered Ezekiel, and verily I am beholden 0 pre 

u for your timely counſel.” Silence now enſu- wil 

ES : ing, honeſt Daw made his bow and retired, - * ly f 

1 Pray, madam,” ſaid Claypole, may Tak ten 

7 without offence why you ſtopp d that man's anſwer ſee 

# to a queſtion, which Þ who put it to him bad the: 

. right to expect, and no repugnance to meet? He! 

LE © Becauſe I am perſuaded,” replied Iſabella, * he tur! 

Þ had received no account of the tranſaction from the, aſk 

3 perſon who received the wound, and I think it no 

F was both dangerous and improper. for him to ſhe 

ik Fpeak upon any other authority: Suffer me not 

FR to obſerve,” ſaid he, © that I do not ſee the qub h. 

7 ice of ſaving any man from the danger of a maß- poo 
. 
BW 


Had he been ſuſfered to proceed, we 


might 
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night! have been led through the medium of falſe- 


hood to the inveſtigation of truth, . and I might 


have had a fair opportunity of vindicating the cha- 
rater of my niece, as well as of puniſhing the 
wickedneſs of her defamers. But 1 perceive Eze- 
kiel Daw, the itinerant preacher, is confidered bx 
you as ® ſacred perſon ; and under your ſhield,” 


Madam, how can it de expected that my arm can 


reach him, or indeed be raiſed againſt him? I per- 
ceive, Madam, there is a deſign to propagate '2 a 
moſt villainous ſtory, and to affix a murderous; in- 
tent upon a matter of mert᷑ actident. When the 


_ wounded gentleman got his hurt, nobody was pre- 


ſent but my mece;; I am at a loſs, therefore, to 
think from whom elle this evil report ſhould .ori- 
ginate but from him.” To this Iſabella ſteadily 
replied, © Whateyer term you may aſſix ta the re- 
be I dare fay it did not ſprin from him, if in- 
deed it be an evil one it could not. 3 
Madam,” replied Claypole, we muſt lay it 
the door of ſome tattling goſſip, who, - 
ſome expreſſions from the terrified imagination of 
my niece, when the fight of the accident had 
thrown her into fits; founded this malicious inter · 
pretation of it; and if that be all, | am ſure the 
wiſeſt way is to diſregard it ; for in truth their ſil- 
ly fables merit nothing but contempt; they pre- 
tend to hear things that were never ſaid; and to 


ſce things that probably were never done, and 


then they faſten their fictions upon you and upon 
Henry, and perhaps upon every one of us in our 


turn.“ What do they faſten upon me, may I 


aſk ?” demanded label * What. I paid little or 
no attention to when I heard it, yet it ſerves to 


ſhew how ingenious they are in their idle devices 
not to let the pureſt character eſcape their tongues z * 


v hat wonder then if their ſcandal is by I my 
poor niece ? There is a myſteriou 


ſtory 3 
5 9 


— 


fs in this 
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ſtory,“ ſaid Sir Roger, and I think all uch how's 
be fairly produced with their authors, eſpecially 
- where a lady's name is made uſe of. am 
clearly of that opinion,” replied Claypole; © and 
I hold it to be 4 duty. which I owe to you; to this 
amiable young lady, and to truth itſelf, not to let 
any report affecting her enter my cars ;withont 
giving up both it and the author, whom I am the 
leſs inclined to ſereen becauſe - ſhe belongs to me 
For the preſent and as I am perſuaded Miſs Man- 
ſtock can confute her tale, I ſhall inſtantly proceed 
to puniſh' her by a diſmiſhon from my ſervice, 
and ſorry I ſhalt be that my power reaches no far- 
ther. This is perfectly candid in you,” ſaid hir 
Roger, and What I ſhould: e2 from pour 
friendſhip; but without more delay let us hear the 
ſtory; I will venture to fay my daughter has no 
objection to hearing it.” —** None in life,” | replied 
the? if Mr, Claypole has none to the relation of 
it; but indeed he has now gone too far to ſuppreſs 
SW. | by | | A 
It. isſoon told, Madam,” faid Claypole, **and' 
doubt not as ſoon confuted ; but my fooliſh old 
woman at the vicarage pretends to ſay, that cal 
ling upon the widow May whilſt: you and Mr. 
Fitzbenry were together, ſhe was prevented from 
entering the room where you were, with fo mel 
appearance of alarm on the part of the good wo- 
man who guarded the door, that ſuſpecting there 
was a ſecret, and naturally curious, as ſuch filly 
old goſſips are apt to be, 0 
of peeping in at the window, and diſcovered. you 
in an attitude ( ĩmpoſſible upon the face of it!) ſor 
the impudent huſſey ſays ſhe ſaw him with his am 
round your waiſt, and your head reclining upon d 


ſhoulder,” —*© How's that?” cried Sir Roger with 


vehernence, ſtarting at the ſame moment on 


* 
* 


e took her opportunity 


given him at firſt; and turning 


ſpare to gratify 


to your ame and to mine. 
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legs, © does the infamous trollop ay that? V1 


have her taken up and committed to the hoaſe of 
correction. No, Sir,” ſaid Iſabella, __— 


as I was under my alarm at the bloody fpeRacle 


had been ſurveying, I.can fill recolle& too much 
of my ſituation at that moment not to remember 
that there was a perſon came up to the window - 


whilſt Henry was ſupporting me, and if this; is the 


perſon ſhe ſays no more than the truth, Which 
Mr. Clay pole has very faithfully reported, i 
what intent he beſt-knows, but juſtice compels mo | 
to ſay that correction is not due to the woman.” - 
There was an air of ſo-much.conſcious: innocence 


in ITabella's ready explanation and oonfeſſion, that 
Clay pole inſtantly perceived. he had miſſed his ab n 
in her particular at leaſt, but in Sir Roger he had 


lodged his ſhaft. ,, A ſtrict obſerver of decotum in 
all its antiquated rigour, he only locked to conſe - 


quences, not to cauſe ; it was enough for him to 


know his daughter had fubmitted to the embrace 
of this young man, and that the had been a - ſpec- 
tacle for vulgar eyes in that degrading ſituation ; it 
ſtruck him with a painful recolſection, that ſhe had 
ſuppreſſed this circumſtance in the account ſhe had 
4 ſevere look to his 
daughter, he ſaid, „ Ifabella, you never ſee that 


young man again whilſt you live; at leaſt within- - * 


my doors never. You have deceived me, child, 
for the firſt time: you have concealed from me 
fact, whilſt you made me believe you had ingenu- 
oully related the whole of What paſſed betwern 
you. You have been diſcovered in a fituation un- 


n for you to be ſeen in by a peaſant in che pariſh, 
N e having 8 her. own curioſity, will not 
he curioſity of others, and the 


tale will be e through the 3 


. 
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To this our heroine inſtantly replied as follows: 
When 1 aſſure my father that ſuch War the 
ſtate of my nerves at the time I was diſcovered in 
the Gruation Mr. Claypole has been deſcribing, 
that I muſt have funk upon the floor, had not 

Henry prevented it, I flatter myſelf I ſhall not be 
thought guilty of any, great offence againſt propri- 
ety in accepting of his ſupport, neither, perhaps, 
ean he be juſtly condemned for giving it. I hope 
1 have not hitherto bc#n found ſo Fe Ak. 43 


not to deſerve credit for what I aſſert, nor ſo ſſip- 
pant as to be thought capable of throwing, myſelf 


voluntarily into any man's arms. The fight of a 
deep and terrible wound ſtreaming with blood up- 
on the floor, and the aſſiſtance that humanity com- 
pelled me to give in ftanching the wound, was a 
ſoene ſo new and alarming to me that my ſpirits 
could not ſtand againft it. I confeſs te you F ſup- 


- preſt this circumftanee in my diſcourſe with you, hut | 


had motives for ſo doing which did not ſpring 


from any conſciouſneſs of guilt or dread of eipla- 
nation on my own part: my filence had reſpect to 
others, not to myſelf; and the fame motives that 


led me to ſtop Ezekiel Daw juſt now from ſpeak- 
ing on this ſubject, operated with me, and will 
operate, for ayoiding as far as is in my power any 


mention of that affair.” She then turned to Mr. 
Chay pole, and, in a calm, unembarraſſed accent, 


ſaid, Vou will now perceive, that your fooath 


old woman, as you call her, has done nothing to 


ineur your difpleaſure, or to merit the puniſhment 
you threaten her with; ſhe had only the curioſity 


to peep in at a window, and ſeems to have related 
to you, very faithfulty, what ſhe diſcovered, which | ©. 


- you, Sir, as faithfully have. related to my father 


this, no doubt, you did in the pure ſpirit of friend- 


ſhip to my father; and I have only to ſay, for is 
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ſake, that I hope this will be the laſt proof of your 


frieadſhip, accompanied with pain to him, and 


that every: ſubſequent one will communicate no- 
thing but pleaſure.- You have, hqwever, told kim 
ſomething which I had not told lit, and fo far 1 
am made to appear evaſive and difingenuous ; but 
have given you the clue to my-exculpation, and, 


if you have a mind to purſue it, you will be ſed to 
the clear underſtanding of my motives. . I am wil- 


ling to interpret the part you have taken as meant 


for my good; and, indeed, if I have been guilty of 


thicking more favourably of this myſterious young 
man, than you conceive 1 ht to think, your 
meaſures have been ſo far crowned with ſuceeſs, 


that you have had the ſatisfaction to hear my fa- | 


ther declare, that I am never again to ſee that per- 
ſon whilſt I live, at feaſt within his doots. 7To 
this I anſwer, I have never yet difobeyed my fa- 
ther's commands, nor ever will; let him there- 
fore repeat that ſolemn denunciation again, and 


here I am ready as ſolemnly to pledge myſelf to the 


obſervance of it, let it coſt me What it will. I de- 


ſice to live but to pleaſe him, and only whilſtt 
I pleaſe him; and the? I don't ' with to hold” © 
back the very high opinion I entertain of this 


proſcribed young man, (or, if you, pleaſe to 
give it any other name that purity may acknow- - 


ledge, I will confeſs to that) yet I 'now declare, I 


will never hereafter hold correſpondence, direct or 
indirect, with him, unleſs it ſhall be with the pri- 


vu y and conſent, nay, even by the requiſition and 
defire, of my father himſelf.” This, Sir, I pre- Fo 


fume, will ſatisfy you, if you are ſincerely. bent to 


_ oppoſe my attachment; and if my dear father is © 
truly defirous to interdict it, he will, 1 dare fay, . 


confide in what I havepromiſed. . f 
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A tempting Offer honourab/y withſtad. Fd 


O this defence Claypole made no. reply, nei- 


ther did Sir Roger ſeem in haſte” to ſpeak; 


for the guſt of anger, which artifice had raiſed, 
innocence and truth had now difpelied. He tur- 
ned his eyes upon the accuſer firſt, and then upon 


bis daughter; each look was deciſive to the party 


it was addreſſed to; neither of them ſtood in need 
of any further explanation of the opinion he en- 
tertained; at laſt, turning to Claypole, he faid 


«I think, Sir, it had been beiter fer us en *f- 


you had not liſten'd to this eaves-dropper ; for 
it appears to me, that yon have gather'd nothing 
from her information, but What my Tſabella has 


very naturally accounted for.“ It is very well, 


replied Claypole ; *I know the conſequences of 
over zealous friendſhip, and none can accrue to 


me, which I am not prepar'd for.” With thele - 


words he left the room. | 
He is very angry,” faid Sir Roger; but 
His diſappointments vex him: rebuff'd by Lady 


Crowbery, rebuff d by Henry, and tormented 
with his niece, his vexations have follow'd cloſe 


upon one another; we muſt make allowances for 


men's tempers, and Claypole's is not the moſt pa- 


tient, therefore let it paſs; we'll fay no more-of 


bim: and now, my child, -a word or two with 


you upon what is neareſt to my heart—your hap- 
pineſs, and a right eg betwixt us. It 
1s clear to me, Tſadella, that you are attach d to 
this youmg unknown; that is a very ſerious thing, 
truly ; for who is he, and what is he? If you can 
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anſwer - to theſe points, WN to me, ſatisfy 
me. I am not greedy of wealth, I am not am- 


bitions of titles for you; but the ofaracter and 


condition of a gentleman is an indifpenſible re-- 


quiſite in the perſon of my ſon- in law; I cannot 


Tony with obſcurity or meanneſs ; therefore, if : 


know any thing of Henry, tell it to me; tis 
Jour own Sees ny and, if a ſeoret; I will not 
reveal ĩt.?“ 

* L. am ſure you wow d not,” replied he; * and. 
was a ſecret imparted'to me, under ſtrict injunQi-: 
ons to keep it inviolable, I am no Teſs ſure, on 

wou'd hold me baſe, Hhou'd 1 reveal it; I hope, 
therefore, you will not regard it as a breach of du- 
ty, if! declme an anſwer co your queſtion ? 


Hold there,” replied the father; I am — Tt 


to think it is a part of your duty to take no ſecrets. 
into your truſt in which'T am not to ſhare, eſpeci- 
ally when they are committed to you by a young 


man like Henry. But if I have it not from 2 


him,” ſaid the, 4 the caſe does not apply.” 
No matter,“ rejoined he; it is of him; it 
relates to him; and that's. reaſon enough why-F - 
ſhou'd knows it: In one word, Ifabslla, give 
me up the matter of your information without 
the author of it, and if it appears, to my ſatiſ- 
fiction, that this young man is by birth a gen- 
theman, and ſuch, s I can with propriety adopt 
into my family, 1 paſs my word to you, that 1 
will a Haw e wyſelf to your inclinations,” . 
for his character and manners pleaſe me, and l can 
well believe his perſon not leſs engaging; but if 
vou wilt not eonſide to me hat you-know'of 
this young man, 1 ſhall take fergranted it is not 
fit to. be known, and, in that -petſuaſion, exett 
tne authority of a father for laying my injunctions 
upon you, never to let EET or hear 


> 
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1 his name again; neither ſhall E forgive you if þ 
| 1 diſcover that you carry on any correſpondence | 
: 1 with him, or about him. This, Tſabellay is your 7 
_ + Fn alternative; now take your choice, and the con- . 
= - fequences of your choice“ 
1 A ſtronger temptation than was now offered 
1 to Iſabella could hardly preſent itſelf; but her 4 
1 ſteady nature rejected it without ſcruple, and, by 4 
WT perſiſting in her good faith to Lady Crowbery, 


he incurred, to her infinite regret, the diſplez- 
ſure of her father, moſt tenderly belovy'd the 
conference, therefore, concluded in anget on his 
part, and in a ſolemn. promiſe on her's, to hold no 
correſpondence with Henry, nor, oven through her 
couſin Lady Crowbery, about him in future. Time, 
it is true, might probably develope the myſtery 
which her honour would not ſuffer - to do, and 
to that alane ſhe truſted for a juſtification of bet 
- falence, both towards her father and her lover. 
The Rev. Mr, Claypole, meanwhile,  betook 
himſelf in ſullen diſcontent to his chamber, there 
to meditate upon future meaſures: in the interim, 
a letter was delivered to him, which had come by 
ſpecial meſſenger from Crowbery Caſtle, the cons 
tents of which were as follows ﬀw— 
My dear Uncle, | SA i. rn 
© In conſequence» of a moſt polite invitation 
* from the worthy Lord of this caſtle, I have been 
pre vaibd upon to take up my abode here for a few 
* days. The chief inducement with me for accep- 
ting this ſolicitation was, the opportunity it af- 
* tords me of being within reach of my dear uncle, 
* without the pain of taking up my refidence. in 
the ſam? place with a family from hom I have; ©» 
received the moſt unhandſome treatrgent, -» No- 
thing can exceed the kindneſs and attention af 
Lord Crowbery, and J am charged by him, 5 
| ; | | « the © 
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the moſt earneſt manner, to requeſt the favour | 
« of your company at the Caſtle: - I am ſure you 
( vill not regret the change from Manſtock Houſe; 
and, if I have any intereſt with you, his requeſt | 
16 vill be complied with, the. rather as I find my- 
« ſelf, in Lady Crowhbery' s abſence, in a ſituation 
2 to ſtand in need of your cover and protection, ba- 
ing at preſent the only female viſitor in the W X 


* Lam, ever yours, 5 
.. FRANCES CLAYPOLE:” * 


| Nothing could be more. acceptable to Mr. Clay- 
pole, in his preſent ſtate of mind, than the invi- 
ation which this letter conveyed z4 it relieved him 
from a ſituation, of which he was heartily ſick, 
and offered him. the gratification of putting a flight 
upon Lady Crowbery, of the moſt pointed fort :' 
he * wolf knew how it would . be felt by Si Roger 
Manſtock, and on that very account he embraced 
it the more readily ; for” there was no Tonger-any 
trace of paſt favours in his memory, and of fa 
vours to come all expectation was at an end. He 
had, however, views upon futurity in Lord Crow 
dery⸗ s particular; for he had ſeen enough of Lady 
Crowbery, to ſet hen down, in his account, as 2 
dead woman, and his nitce Fanny was à very live- 
ly one. He had more than once taken her with © 
him to the caſtle, in times when. better "= 
ſubſiſted between the 3 and on thoſe viſis 
Fanny had made her way much better with the 
lord than with the lady of the touſe, with the latter 
of l to ſa he” ruth ſhe was in no great 
favour. act was, that Lady 8 re- 
arded W character with contempt, and Fannx 
imputed. it to jealouſy; to roule t is paſſion 6, 4 
a gratification too agreeable to be re ſiſted, and 
therefore, though his Lordſhip was nothing leſs 
than an Adonis, there was amuſement at leaſt in the | 
experimen, and ſhe conſidered it as n ſmall tri- 


as 


nn 


capable of neglecting a moſt lovely woman, and 
devoting himſelf to her. Her purpoſe in haſtening 
From the vicarage, in the manner we have related, 
was withithe view of obtaining one more inter- 
view with Henry, or, atleaſt, of gaining iſueh in- 
telligence as might ſatisfy her as to the conſequen- 
_ ces of his wound; ſhe therefore boldly ſhaped her 
courſe towards the port he was to embark at, but 
in paſſing through the village of Crowbery, luck- 
Ay fell in with the noble proprietor, who was chee- 
ring his ſpirits with a morning ride, in his lady's 
abſence, and, after ſome importunity, prevailed 
upon her to ſtop ſhort in her progreſs, and repoſe 
'herſelf in the caſtle. Here ſhe remained 
time, till propriety, or ſomething elſe, dictated 
to her the expedient of writing to her uncle in 


with equal propriety, very courteouſly acceded. 


daughter was in poſſeſſion of a ſecret that he could 
not extort from her, concluded, very naturally, 
that it came from Lady Crowbery; and this 
brought to his recollection, what the had ſaid to 
Him upon their parting, relative to the paper ſhe 
had incloſed under the fame cover with her will, 


depoſited in his ſtrong box; it was under four ſeals, 
had no doubt, from Iſabella's anſwers, that the ſe- 


not reconcile'to himſelf the being excluded from a 
confidence which had been repoſed in his daughter, 
und was not a little diſcontented to find, that his 


that ſhe had already made to Iſabella. 


umph to-engage the attention of a man, who'wns 


manner above related, to which his Lordſhißp, 
Sir Roger Manſtock, who perceived that his 


to be opened after her death. This packet he had 
and evidently enveloped. more papers than one: he 
eret ſhe had in charge from Lady Crowbery rela- 


ed to Heury's birth, and that it would be diſco- - 
vered upon the opening of this packet, He. could 


niece had referred him to her death for a diſcovery - | 


ma 
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He now ſummoned Habella. to him; and :hold- - 
ing Lady Crowbery's packet in his hand, , addref- 
ſed himſelf to her as follows : I am here en- 
charged with a paper; ſealed as you ſee, contain 
ing your couſin's will, and other private matters, 
which are only to be opened by me upon the-event - 
of her death: I have no doubt but it incloſes a di.j- 
covery of that very ſecret, which ſhe has already 
imparted to you, and that it refers to the-myſtery _ 
of this young man's birth, who has cauſed ſo much 
unhappineſs to me and my family. I underſtand 
withal, that I am to be the executor of this will, 
and, moſt probably, of certain inſtructions and * 
truſts relative to the gentleman, who is then, or i 
the firſt time, to be made known to me. Now 
theſe are terms that I will not agree to; I am no 
dealer in obſcure matters, and it is therefore be- 
come my fixt reſolution peremptonly to desline 3 
the commiſſion, and ſo to inform Lady Crowbery, wo 
by ſpecial expreſs, unleſs you are prepared totelf = 
me what ĩt is you know af theſe ſecret content fo - 4 
far as they relate to the perſon called Henry Pitz- = 
Henry; for I do not hold it becoming me, in any = 
reſpect, to be ſurpriſed into a truſt that may in- 8 
volve me with a perſon whom at preſent I have _ , | 
every reaſon to hold at - diſtance, and for whom, 1 
perhaps, I may never choole to be concerned, = 
even in the molt trifling degree. Now then, Iſa-tH 
bella, let me aſk you, if what I have been ſaying 
ſeems reaſonable, and whether you rightly. com- 
prehend it?“ To this ſhe replied in the -affirma- - 
tive; upon which he thus proceeded: If it is 
reaſonable then that I ſhould not be blindly com- 
mitted in a buſineſs J. am ignorant of, and if you 
are intereſted to retain theſe, papers in my hands, 
rather than to have them fent back to her from 
whom they came, you hayethe alternative atyour 
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choice; tell me what you know of them, or take ing he 
the conſequences, and ahide by the promiſe you . tion te 
have made me: never let me hear the name or nefs, 
Henry Fitz- Henry from your lips any more?“ conne 
elf that be the alternative,“ replied the lovely ' mile 1 
Iſabella whilſt the tears ſtarted in her eyes, „ne- to ſen 
ceſſity impoſes the hard taſk upon meſof abiding by into 
the painful conſequences you have ſtated. Can packe 
violate my promiſe ? Ought not every truſt to be in the 
held ſacred? This is of all moſt ſacred, ind I dare could 
not betray it. Let me then, for the laſt time in aſſuri 
your hearing, declare, that wherever this diſeard- | _ 
ed perſon, whoſe name I wilt not utter in your * this | 
ears, ſhall vetake himſelf, he carries with him, to lady 
the end of life, my prayers, my bleſſings, my un- road, 
alienable affectionb, and my heart for ever; but prob: 
let not this ingenuous confeſſion of my love ſhake. | In 
your confidence in my honour, for upon my knees like 1 
take to witneſs truth, and Heaven itſelf, that! | lence 
will faithfully perform the promiſe I have made priva 
you, and, renouncing him, devote myſelf to your ſmile 
commands and to my duty.“ ** eyes 
| | | | % nat1\ 
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W. ere is the Daughter, that may not take a Leſſon r. 
: | from our Heroine ? » dr" os ona rior 
definitive anſwer, which our laſt chap- * 
ter concludes with, put a period to any fur- © poſe 
ther conference between the reſpective parties, and fim 
determined Sir Roger Manſtock to take the verx | and 
meaſure he had threatened: to purſue. He imme- = 
diately wrote a letter to his niece, explanatory f _ 
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ing her to exeuſe him from any truſt that had rela- 
tion to a perſon, ho had cauſed him ſuch uneaſi- 
nefs, and whom he was determined never to be 
connected with: he alſo informed her of the pro- 

' miſe made to him by his daughter, and prayed her 
to ſend down a truſty perſon, properly authorized, 
into whoſe hands he might ſafely render back the 
packet ſhe had entruſted to him: he then concluded 
in the moſt conciliating terms that his tenderneſs 
could ſuggeſt, wiſhing her a return of health, and 
aſſuring her of his unalterable a ffection. Fenn 

A ſervant was ordered to ſet off, expreſs with 
this letter, who had directions where to find the 
lady in town, if he did not overtake her on the 
road, of which, however, there was the greateſt 
probability, as her daily ſtages were very ſhort. 

In the mean time our amiable heroine did not, 
like ſome others, dedicate every hour to fullen H- 
| lence and continual melancholy ; for though Her 

private moments were ſad enough, ſhe had yet a 
ſmile for her father when they met, and the ſame” 
eyes that ſhowered tears in ſecret, reaſſumed their 
native cheerful luſtre when her parent was in fight. 

Not ſo the Reverend Mr: Claypole ; there-was 
ſomething.in his breaſt reſembling thoſe goads and 
ſtings which diſappointed. malice or ambition ſome- © 
times entertain themfelves with in ſecret, in the 
way of penance for attempts which conſcience 
does not quite approve of. He was indeed ſupe- 
rior to that tergiverſation and incertitude of pur- 

poſe, which conſciences over nice ſomerimes im- 

ſe upon reſolutions not over ſtrong ; for he was 
firmly reſolved to turmhis back upon his old friend, 
and his face towards his new one; but he could 
not quite perſuade himſelf that ſuch a reſolve had 
all the qualities of à virtuous purpoſe; for he 

could not but feel that he ought to be grateful 54 
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the one, and ſuſpicious of the other. He had mo- 
tives, however, and principles of action in his 
mind, which ſome ſoft ſouls in the world ſeem to 


_ © -know nothing of; amongſt theſe, the gratification 
that his viſit to Lord Crowbery would adminiſter 


to his mind, as an inſult to the patroneſs of Rat- 
eliffe's living, was to him very pleaſing on reflec- 


tion. That his viſit would be highly offenſive -to 


Sir Roger, and cut off his return for ever aſter to 


the houſe of Manſtock, he clearly. ſaw; but there 


 wagno loſs could-acerue from an exeluſton, where 

he never wiſhed more to be admitted. In fact, he 
ſaw how totally he was ruined in this family; and 
having no doubt that his niece had dealt the ſtab 
to Henry, he was not ſorry to avail: himſelf of the 

protection of Lord 1 and the counte- 
.nance, which his reception of- her would give to 


her ſtory, in oppoſition to all others; but What 


above all weighed with him for accepting the in- 
vitation was, the hope it held out to his ambition, 


upon the event of Lady Crowbery's death, if his 
niece would conſent to govern-herſelf by his ad- 


vice. 0 
Reaſoning in this manner, he prepared for his 


departure from the houſe of his friend: and this he 


did fo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that he ſtole his 
march, unknown to Sir Roger, leaving only the 
few following lines as his apology and adieu: 


. Claypole leaves his reſpe&foul compli- 
* ments to Sir Roger Manſtock, with thanks for 


* all favours: the duty which he owes to àa much- 
_ © injur'd orphan niece. compels him to ſo haſty a 


5 departure, that time, conſpiring with his own 


feelings, prevents him from taking leave in 


a perſon of a friend, whom he has ſo long and 
„ juſtly. held in honour.” e 70 
„An 
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| 1 was now diſpatched froch Sir Roger 
directing Dame May to come to him at ed 
Houſe. This was inſtantly obeyed” by = - 
woman, who was given to underſtand, i in a few 
words, that her longer reſidence in the houſe, 
which Iſabella had provided for her, would be very 
readily diſpenſed with. To this ſhe immediately 

anſwered, that ſhe would without delay prepare 
for her removal, having recelved an invitation 

from her daughter, who, by the bleſſing of Pro- 
vidence, was now in a condition to ſupport her; 
ſhe therefore begged leave to return her fumble 
thanks for the favours ſhe had received, and would _* 
no longer be a burthen to his charity; ſhe wouſd 
be gone that very night, if Sir Roger wiſhed it, 
and leave the 2 things ſhe had in the houſe to 
follow her the next day. To this the Baronet 
ſhortly anſwered, that it was very well; and there 
the buſincſs would have cloſed, but that it occurred 
to him as ſhe was leaving the room, to 4 A ne- 
tion to her for curioſity's ſake, reſpecti 
Fanny Claypole, which was ſimply this, If 
ſhe underſtood or believed, that the ab in Henry's 
arm was given by her hand purpoſely and revenge- 
fully?“ The poor woman was ſtaggered with the 
abruptneſs of the queſtion, and the ſtern manner 
in which is was put. She heſitated through fear 
and confuſion ; upon which, in an angry tone, 
Sir-Roger told per, he had no wiſh to hear her 
anſwer, for he ſhould put little faith in What any 
body_faid, who was not always ready with à plain 
reply to a plain queſtion, and with this rebuke 
waved his hand and diſmiſſed her. 

In relating this ſhort ſcene as it paſſed, we are 
ſ-nſible that we muſt - repreſent the character of 
the worthy: Baronet in a harſher light than it has 
hitherto been ſeen; but in cen we have 
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to ſay, that he had impreſſions on his mind not 


favourable to this poor woman, and was alſo diſ- 


turbed in temper at the preſent moment, by the 
valedictory note of his ſeceding friend Mr. Clay- 


pole, juſt hefore delivered into his hands. Under 
the ſame impreſſion, he was meditating te give 


orders for diſmantling the cottage of its furniture, 


when Iſabella entered the room, upon which he 
thought proper to apprize her of his deſign, quali- 


zin it with ſome introductory obſervations upon 
t 


e Jealouſy, which ſuch favours created in the 
ri 
d fitted. the apartment: With your leave, 
therefore,” added he, I ſhall give orders to have 
the furniture remov'd, and the cottage reduc'd to 
a condition better fitted to the poverty of the next 
inhabitants, whom charity may recommend to it,” 
Iſabella bowed -her head in token of obedience, 
but felt the unkindneſs of this order in the moſt 
n manner; ſhe recollected that ſhe had 
n allowed to confider this little tenement as 
her own, and to carry on her works, both within 
doors. and without, after her own fimple but ele- 
t fancy : the reſumption of a fond gift, and the 
reverſal of all her little amuſing operations, by a 
decree ſo peremptory and unexpected, ſtruck deep 
into her heart, yet ſhe commanded herſelf fo far, 
when aſked if ſhe had any further uſe for the fur- 
niture, as to make anſwer with great mildneſs and 
ſubmiſſion, that there was nothing there ſhe parti- 
cularly wiſhed to preſerve, but a certain print, 
which ſhe had hung up in the parlour, as a memo- 
rial of the donor, and the fimilitude of a face, 
which had ever been accuſtom'd to look upon her 
with the tendereſt affection. Pooh! pooh!“ 
replied Sir Roger, you have copies enough of 
that unhappy countenance, and I wou'd adviſe 


* 


and the unſuitable elegance with which ſhe 


you / 
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vou to put this out of the way as ſpeedily as you 
[ 


— 
can, leſt it ſhou'd ſometime. or other tell tales of 


what it has been a ſpeQtator of..“ I am an- 


ſwer'd, Sir,” replied, Iſabella, © and with a re- 


proach, which, if I am capable of deſerving from 
you, I muſt be unfit any longer to remain in your 
eſence.” | 6477 os 
So faying, ſhe hid her face in her handkerchief, 
and haſtened out of the toom to give vent to her 
agony. 3 . IE of ob. 
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A pious Mind. reſorts to Providence fir its Support. 
"EW moments kad paſſed afier Ifabella lei 


her father, before he felt as much pain from 


' the aſperity of the retort he had given, as the haet 
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experienced in receiving-it, Nature-conld not be 


long expelled from his heart, nor could ill hu- 
mour take any laſting poſſeſſum of it. He wiſhed 


he had not ſaid it; he felt the efuelty, the injuſ- 


tice of wreaking vengeance on the harmleſs works - 
of her fancy, and, perhaps, he would at this mo- 


ment have not been ſbrry, could he have recalled 


the meſſenger he had diſpatched to Lady Crowbery. - - 


Thoſe ſenſations of regret, which a good mind is 
capable of, Sir Roger felt; but to confeſs' and 
atone is the effort of a great mind as well as good, 
and that was not beſtowed by nature-upon ham. 
Men, who affect the reputation of a decided cha- 
rater, are too apt to miſtake obſtinacy in error 


for conſiſtency of opinion; and this was Sir Ro- 


ger's misfortune. Few things could have galled 


him 
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him more than Claypole's conduct, yet his whole 


life did not furniſh fo great an inſtance: of .weak- 
neſs,- as hig pertinacious attachment to that un- 
worthy friend. No hypocriſy is ſooner diſcovered 
than the pretended generoſity of a ſelf-intereſted 


man, and opportunities enough had offered theme .. 


ſelves to Sir Roger Manſtock for developing the 


real character of Claypole ; but the ſtronger the 


light was that ſtruck upon him, ſo much theeloſer 
he ſhut his eyes againſt it. The veil was now 
drawn off at once, and prejudice could no longer 
fave him̃ from the conviction of his own miſtake. 
This vexatious diſcovery was juſt rankling in his 
mind, when innocence, unfortunately falling in 
his Ways was made to ſuffer (as too often hap- 
pens) for the guilty who had eſcaped his reſent- 
ment. ; 3d 8 5 | 
The next morning brought over Suſan May to 
Manſtock Houſe, who'was 'admitted to her loyely 


miſtreſs to pay her laſt duty, and take leave. On 


this occaſion, ſhe was led into a diffuſive recital 
of all particulars reſpecting Henry's late gen-rous 
proceeding;. to which Iſabella lent a willing ear. 
As the one recounted the noble acts of her bene- 


factor, the heart of the other glowed with delight; 


his virtues, his ſufferings, his magnanimity, his 
. ſelf denials were enumerated-and acknowledged ; 


when the ſubject of his mental perfeQtions was ex- _ 


hauſted, his perſon, his graceful form, the beauty 
of his countenance, became the topic of their 


aiſe, - and on this ſubject Suſan's. eloquence -- 
eemed animated into warmer phraſe and diction 


than on the former. Whilft this was going on, 


Iſabellaꝰs bluſhes witneſſed to the ſenſibility of ſoul, 
which this recital inſpired; at laſt, no longer able 
to refrain from joining in the praiſe of one ſo dear 


to her, ſhe ſaid, © I perfectly agree with you in 
3 every 
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every thing you have ſaid, or can ſay, in oo m- | 
mendation of your amiable benefactor. I do not 
think it is in nature for any human being to be i 
more noble in mind, more charming in perfonz® 4 
and I feel no ſhame in confeſſing to you, What 1 
have avow'd to my father, that in purity of ſoul 
love him. But alas! alas! I have diſiculties to = 
encounter, objections to overcome, and ſorrows - | = 
to endure, that will probably make that a condi- -. 
tion of neceſſity, which" you may remember was 1 
once my choice, and de vote me to a ſingle life N 
Heaven in its mercy forbid?” cried Suſan, 
that ſo much beauty and love ſhou d be left tio 
pine away in ſolitarineſs and diſappointment; 
fathers muſt have hearts of marble, that can fo 
controul and thwart the virtuous affections of their 1 
children.“ Hold,” cried Iſabella, you muſt = 
not talk in that ſtile, Suſan, if you have any va- - = 
ue for my friendſhip ; my father muſt always be” |] 


ſpoken of with refpe& in my hearing; we Wil | ..< 
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therefore change the ſubject to what” we cannot 
differ about, and you will tell me what you think 
of Henry's wound: Did he tell you how he came 
by it?“ To this Suſan replied; that he had been 
very reſerved upon the ſubje& ; but, for her own” u 
part, ſhe was certain it had been given him | 
that deſperate creature Fanny ' Claypole, in the £4 
rage of diſappointment; ** which, indeed, ad- | 
ded ſhe, * het own confeſſion puts but of doubt; 
for my mother told me in ſecrecy," that when me | | 
ail her in her fits and ravings, that and many — 
other things came out, which are almoſt too bad 3 
to relate.“ ] don't wiſh to hear them,” replied” 
[ſabella, „for things of that ſort are perfectiy 
diſguſting to me; and, I dare fay, if any thu 
improper paſs'd, ſhe herſelf was in the fault of it. 
—* So much I will venture to HY , 
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| ſaid Suſan, *©* that ſhe was not in the fault that it 


did not paſs ; but the truth of the fact is, that the 


rage of the lady was rous'd by the virtue of the 


man, and the ſtab was given him in the fury of 
revenge and diſappointment.” —e© That I can well 


believe,“ replied the bluſhing fair; © and I own * 
to you, I am glad at my heart that Henry did not 


demean himſelf by ſtooping to her arts; but 1 


wonder what is become of her.“ To this Suſan 
_ anſwered, that he was now with the Lord of 
Crowbery Caſtle, where ſhe was treated with 
great attention, and where ſhe did not doubt but 
the was playing a very deep and cunning game, 

and the rather, as ſhe underſtood that her reverend 


uncle had made one of the party, and was now 


upon 2 viſit at the Caſtle.— So ſoon after the de- 


parture of my couſin!” cried Iſabella, fighing ; 


© that is indeed extraordinary on his part. I un- 
derſtood he had left us, but I did not gueſs he was 
gone thither of all places; I am ſure my father 


mult have felt that affront very ſeverely.“ “ ] 
hope it will open his eyes,” replied Sutan, “for 
all che neighbours cry out upon Mr. Claypole al- 


ready,” Iſabella made ſome flight obſervation 


upon this, and here the conference ended. 


Iſabella, now alone, reſigned herſelf to medita- | 
tion, and after a few minutes ſo employed, broke 


out in the following ſoliloquy:— Oh Henry! 


myſterious ſon of an unhappy mother, little does 


my father think how nearly thou art allied to him; 
and though | am now interdiQted from all com- 
munication with thee, Iwill ſtill nouriſh one ſpark 


of hope, that thy affeQion may prevail againſt . 
appearances, and thou perſiſt to love me, till time 
Mall de velope the ſecret which honour now for- 
bids me to divulge, in ſpite of all temptations. 
May providence- protect thee in all. dangers, * c 
S298 | & * © by 7 
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by reſtoring thy beloved parent to health, crown 
thy filial undertaking with a happy event! mean- 
while, though I will pray for thee in ſecret, I 
muſt remember the promiſe I have given to my 
father, and ſacredly fulfil it in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
without prevarication: this is my duty; but 
when I reflect what circumſtances may occur to 
ſnake my conſtancy, and overpower my nature, 
I tremble at the taſk I have engag'd in. Where 
then ſhall I find fortitude in the hour of trial, 
and whither ſhall I reſort, but to thee, O thou, 
who art the father of all thoſe that faithfully refer 
themſelves to thy proteQtion ? take then, I pray 
thee, into thy moſt gracious diſpoſal, my heart 
and its purpoſes, too weak without thy ſtrengthen- 
ing providence, too fallible without thy merciful 
ſupport.” | 


END OF THE FIGHTH BOOK. 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 
cada Ti l. 
A ſbort interlude between the Aa. 
| HILS T the dramatic author cheers his 


audience with a tune between the acts, 


I am forced to fill up my intervals with a treatiſe, 


and (what is ſtil] worſe) with a treatiſe-of m 
own making, which 1s not quite the caſe with his 


tune. His ſpectators are regaled with harmony in 


a brilliant theatre, amidſt a blaze of lights, my 
reader, in his ſolitary chair, fits moping over the 
dull train of an unintereſting diſſertation, which 


probably has little other merit but of putting him 


to ſleep: what inſpires his critics with good humour, 
only ſtupifies mine. 

But if theſe are his advantages in the periods of 
ſuſpenſion, many more and much greater are they, 
when he returns to the ſtage and I to my hiſtory. 
The actor before the curtain and the ſceniſt behind 
it conſpire to lift him into fame, almoſt without 
any effort of his own : he is upheld by the charms 
of ſpectacle, I am loaded with the drudgery of de- 
tail; he has caſtles in the clouds, that drop down 
at the word of command, we are forced to labour 
late and early, till our brains are well nigh beaten 
into brick and mortar with the ſlavery of building 
them. A nimble ſcene- painter will daſh off a ca- 


 taraQt in full froth and foam, that will coſt us 


twenty pages of hard pumping, before we can 
get a ſingle drop to flow: how many pens do we 
ſplit in conjuring up a ſtorm of thunder and light- 
ning, whilſt he, by one mark in the margin Le 
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dis manuſcript, ſets all the elements in a roar; 
we find it a very troubleſbmejob to furaiſh horſes 
and carriages for the-conveyance of our company, 
his characters are wafted ſcene to ſcene by 
a whiſtle ; when his heroine is in a criſis, fome 
one cries, Ha ! : ſbe faints /—and the inimitable 
Siddons dies away; another cries—Hak ] ſbe 


revivet I the inimitable Siddons is alive again. 


We cannot do this without ſalts and hartſhorn at 


the leaſt, and in an obſtinate fit, hardly with the 


help of burnt feathers, an unſavoury experiment 
he is never driven to. | | 
Let us put the caſe,. that the author of a novel 
ſhall lay his ſcene in the houſe of ſome abandoned 
ſtrumpet, where a ſet of cut-throats reſort for the 
plotting- of ſome- murderous conſpiracy, and let 
the hero of his ſtory,” for whom our pity is to 
be intereſted, enliſt himſelf in this gang, and let 
him introduce a virtuous wife, the darling of his 
heart, and the faithful partner of his bed, into 
this houſe of ill- fame and aſſembly of - villains, 
there to be left in the hands of theſe miſcreants 
as a hoſtage for his good faith, telling her withal, 
that he is ſworn to aſſaſſinate her father that very 
night, who but would cry out againſt the conduct 
of ſuch a fable? but let Otway's faſcinating muſe 
put this into melodious metre, let the bell toll for 


execution, bring forth the rack, ſend the aQtrefs - 


on the ſtage with hair diſhevelled, cheeks of chalk, 
and eyes wildly ftaring—no matter why fo mad 


at once, nor what ſhe. talks of, (be it of ſeas of 


milk or - ſhips. of amber) —all hearts bow down ta 
her reſiſtleſs energy; ſhe takes her pott on her 
wings, and ſoars to fame. 

Wonderful in all ages, and honoured by. all 
enlightened nations, hath been the a&or's magic 
art ; the theatres and forums of Greece were em- 
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CunAPTER II. | F 


An Adventure on beard a Frigate. 


now return to our hero, who, with fair 
weather and favouring gales, was far ad- 
vanced upon his voyage. A few, and but ſlight 


a | 0 
belliſhed with his ſtatues; they gazed upon kim vi 
like a deſcended god; their greateſt poets, down to his 
Aſchylus and Ariſtophanes, trod the ſtage in per- cor 
ſon: Rome alſo honoured her actors, and the dif 
in return were the grace and ornament of all ſo- as 
cieties; their ſayings were recorded, and collec- ſha 
tions of their apothegms have come down to our EVE 
times: Cæſar in all his power made ſuite to them, pa 
and even knights of Rome did not revolt from 
the profeſſion. It remained for modern times to an 
complete their triumphs, by admitting female ſei 
candidates into the liſts; from that moment Na- of 
ture took poſſeſſion of her rights; the fineſt feel- wi 
ings were conſigned to the faireſt forms; the very qu 
Muſe herſelf appeared in her own ſex and perſon : Pi 
beauty, that gives being to the poet's rapturous W 
viſion, a voice that guides his language to the ſy 
heart, ſmiles that enchant, tears that diſſolve us, ts 
with looks that faſcinate, and dying plaintive tones p 
that ſink into the ſoul, are now the appropriate ſ: 
and excluſive attributes of that all- conquering C 
ſex; in ſhort, they bind our nobles in chains, ſ 
and our princes in links—of love. 
— — —ßßĩ;³ ] — 


ſenſations of unc aſineſs had attended his initiation 
on ſhip-board. Cary's gay and gallant ſpirit 
cheered him at all moments; the novelty of the 
ſocne, the ſucceſſion of adventures which occurred 

to 
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to him in paſſing through the Channel, and the 
ſtriking characters of Britiſh ſeamen, for ever in 
his view, were to 2 mind like his moſt intereſting 


contemplations. The cleanlineſs, good order, and 


diſcipline of Cary's frigate were exemplary; and 
as ſhe had cleared the Channel, and was upon the 
ſharp look-out for an enemy, expeQation kept 
every body alert, and in a ſtate of warlike pre- 
paration. 

Tom Weevil was a lively thoughtlefs fellow, 
and had paſſed through all the diſcipline of being 
ſeized up to the ſhrouds, and every other ſpecies 
of ſea-jokes practiſed upon freſh-water novices, 
with perfect good- humour. He had made ac- 
quaintance with ſeveral gentlemen of eaſy addreſe, 


particularly in the foretop, with the captain or 


which, Jack Jones by name, he had eſtabliſhed a 


ſworn friendſhip; and as Tom was very fond of 


taking the air on that elevated ſtation where Jack 


preſided, he was moſtly to be found in the afore- 
ſaid top, where, in leiſure hours, he edified his 


ny with reading (a gift which he alone poſ- 
ſeſſed) the illuſtrious hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe, 


to which all ears were open, and univerſal faith” 


from all parties ſubſcribed without reſerve. Hap- 


py would it be for congregations in general were 
they ſo attentive to their preacher as Tom's au- 
dience were to him: they were alſo able commen- 
tators upon many parts of the work; but as they 
did not always concur in the ſame explanations 
and remarks, the progreſs of the hiſtory was liable 
to conſiderable interrup.ions and chaſms, whilſt 
the interlocutory parts were filled up with oaths 
and lies, given and taken very liberally in the true 
ſpirit of controverſy. 79 
Mr. William Williams, the ſurgeon (or, in the 
ſea phraſe the doctor) had ſo ably conducted the 
n cure 
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cure of Henry's wound, by adding nothing to 
nature's operations but cleanlineſs and freſh lint, 
that his arm was come to its perfect uſe, and, it 
may be preſumed, his ſpirit was-not unwilling to 


try its ſtrength upon the enemies of his country, ; 


if they came in his way. It was now early morn- 
ing, and that wiſhed-for opportunity was in near 
approach: Henry was on deck, enjoying that moſt 


magnificent of all ſpectacles, the ſun riſing over 
the waters, a rayleſs globe of fire; his heart ex- 


panded at the fight, and his thoughts aſcended to- 


wards the Creator of thoſe wonders he contem- 


plated. Captain Cary was at preſent under eaſy 
fail, and the weather ſme, when the man at the 


maſt- head deſcried a fail a- head: inſtantly the of- 
ticer on watch informed the Captain, who, leap- 


ing out of his cot, huddled on his clothes, and in 
little more time than a lien would beſtow upon his 
toilet, preſented himſelf on the quarter-deck, hav- 
ing ordered all hands up, and ail to be made. A 


very little time diſcovered her to be a ſquare- rig - 


ged veſſel, and as fhe- kept her courſe towards 


ary, with the wind in her favour, 'ſhe was foon - 


vilible from the deck, where every glaſs in the 


ſhip was directed towards her, and every voice 


ronounced her to be a frigate of equal or ſuperior 
rce to their own ;- and upon a nearer view, from 
certain marks, which experienced ſeamen are' 


quick in diſcerning, ſhe- was adjudged, without 


one diſſenting voice, to be an enemy, and an 
enemy, it ſhould ſeem, that did not decline an 
action. | l 

Now began that awſul arrangement in which 
ſilence ſtill as death prevailed, and every thing 


moved at the word of one man, whoſe voice, and 


none other, was heard, and to whoſe command 
abſolute obedience followed on the inſtant. Henry 
ſurveyed 
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ſurveyed the whole with ſilent awe, and reverence 
for a ſervice fo conducted: his heart glowed with 
love and pride for his friend, whom ſituation 
ſeemed now to have transformed. into a new crea- 
ture; that countenance, . which hitherto he had 
only ſeen charaQtered with the mirthful ſmile, of 
raillery and frolic, was now terrible and frowning, . 
es he bent his eq e upon the enemy, in the fame . 
act of preparation with himſelf. He was. a per- 
fect hero arming for battle, courage tempered with 
deliberate eitcumſpection marked every word he 
ſaid, which were diſtinctly and preciſcly given 
out in orders to every officer in the hip; the lieule - 
nants repaired to their quarters, the men aſſem- 
bled in the tops, and honeſt Wee vil was honoured 
with a poſt at one of the cabin - guns, in company 
with eight other brave fellows. Cary, having hoiſted 
his colours, addreſſed himſelf to his men in a ſhort 
but animating. ſpeech, that in language ſuited to 
their habits and apprehenſions gave them to un- 
derſtand, that whilſt he had breath in his body 
thoſe oolouts were never. to come down; that the 
advantage of the few guns the enemy had over 
them was to be compenſated by ſuperior {kill and 
courage, and he was. reſolved To republican, 
frigate ſhould either follow him into a Britiſh. port 
or fink alongſide of him. This was followed by 
three cheers; when, turning to Henry, he ſaid, 
Now, my brave Henry, if you like the ſport, 
we will give you a taſte of it; this fellow ſeems. 
to have ſome. ſtomach for fighting, but no great 
management in bringing it to bear: I ſee he 
means to fight us on the ſtarboard fide, and has 
arm'd himſelf .aecordingly ; but I ſhall baulk his 
fancy, and take him where he is not .prepar'd.” 
This ſaid, he gave the word, helm - a- weather, on | 
A y. 
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by a rapid manceuvre well executed; brought his 
frigate on the other fide, pouring in a raking fire 
as he ſheered acroſs him. This manceuvre produced 
much confuſion and ſome lofs to the enemy,. who 
are in the practice of arming only on one fide. 
The poſition Cary had taken, and the rapidity of 
his fire, had great effect, as the action was cloſe. 
| When the enemy had recovered from his ſurpriſe, 
his behaviour was perfectly gallant ; and by ſome- 
thing giving way on board the Britiſh frigate, ſhe 
became unmanageable, and fell broadfide to upon 
the Frenchman ; part of the crew being occupied 
in repairing this accident, the enemy ſeized the 
opportunity. for boarding, being full of men. 


Henry now felt his ſpirit called upon in a manner 


not to be reſiſted ; a confuſed and ſcrambling fight 


took place upon the gang-way, where the F rench_ 
had lodged themſelves in ſome numbers, under 
conduct of a ſpirited officer, whom Henry imme-' 


diatęly ſingled out as his man; he flew to the ſcene 
of action ſword in hand, ſhouting to the people 
as he advanced, and at the very firſt ſtroke brought 
down the leader of the boarding crew, who fell 


dead into the waſte. Animated by his example, 


the defendants became invincible, and repulſe and 
Naughter enſued: the few that eſcaped back to 
their ſhip were inſtantly followed by the victorious 
party, Henry being one of the firſt, if not the 
very firſt, that leapt on board the national frigate 
there was no leader like him to rally the fugitives; 
in the firſt fury of the onſet the carnage was in- 
diſcriminate, till a general cry for quarter recalled 
that mercy which 1s never long abſent from the 
hearts of our countrymen, and ſtopt the hand of 


death. The colours were hauled down, and three 


cheers from the conquerors gave notice to their gal- 


lant captain and comrades alongſide of them, that 
they 
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they were in poſſeſſion of their prize. - A crowd 
gathered round Henry, who, like Achilles bathed 
in the blood of Hector, ſtood in the midſt of them 
tremendouſly beautiful: he had thrown off his 
coat before he entered into action, his hat had 
been beaten off. and his hair, Meduſa like, fell 
in wild diſorder on his forehead, his eyes ſeemed 
on fire, the frown yet dwelt upon his brow, and 
the angry ſpot of crimſon hue ſtill burnt upon his 
cheek. A confuſton of voices now aroſe, all ap- 
plauding their young volunteer, with many hug- 
gings and ſqueezings, and flappings on the back, 
garniſhed with oaths of the moſt unaecountable 


variety, which, through an exceſs of - good-will, . - 
blaſted every limb in the company, and ſent dur 
hero himſelf to the devil by a thouſand different 
conveyances. Amongſt-theſe vociterous admirers - 


his eye ſingled out a figure in the outward row, 
whom he diſcovered to be hisfriend Tom Weevil, 
in ſpite of a ſmall alteration im his countenance 


occaſioned: by the removal of one ear and part of. 


a cheek out of their place, and dangling upon his 


ſhoulder by the help of certain fibres which ſtill 


reſtrained them from total ſeparation. Henry 
flew to his wounded friend, compreſſed the fleſhy 
fragments into their place as well as he could, and 


taking off his neckceloth bound them up, and 


hurried him away to Doctor Williams, whom he 
foand in the cockpit ftript to his ſhirt, with his 
ſleeves rolled up to his ſhoulders, and bathed in a 


mingled ſtream of blood and ſweat. When 
you can turn your hand,” cried Henry, “to a - 
brave lad, who wants a little of your art, E hall 


be oblig d to you.“ A foretop man, one. of 


Weevil's audience, was then under Willignas's + 


hands, who ſeemed in. a moſt hopeleſs caſe; * It's 


all up with me,“ cried the dying ſailor; death 
| — his 
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has ſtopt my grog for everlaſting; therefore; do 
you ſee, Doctor, never break your head about 
me, but turn your hand to the lad, i ſplice" his 
chops, and ſend him going.“ The heroiſm of 
this expiring warrior, So ſcene'of human miſery 
which the cockpit preſented, and the gorye figure 
of Williams himſelf, were too much for the un- 
hardened nerves of Henry the tears ſtarted from 
his eyes. The dying man was ſtill anxious for 
the glory of his country, and demanded to know” 
what had been the event of the fight. When 
Henry had informed him of this, life ſeemed to 
reinſpire his half- cloſed eyes; a gleam of joy 
fleeted over his diſtorted viſage;: Ohl that I 


cou'd have one peep at the prize,” he exclaimed, 


before my day- lights are out.“ So thou 
_ ſhalt,” exclaimed Jack Jones, who was ſtanding 
over him, © if the brave volunteer will conde= 
ſcend to bear a hand.“ If I was an admiral,” 
replied our hero, © Iſhow'd be honour'd by the 
office ;? and having ſo. faid, taking up one end 
of the hammock on which the dying man was 
ftretched, and Jones taking the other, they carried 
him up the ladder, and placed him where, with 
the prize in his view, he breathed ont his gallant 
ſpirit in the arms of victory. | 


Cu APrTER III. 


Our Hero makes an inteyeſting Diſrourry. 


HEN our hero had performed the laſt offices 

tothe dying ſailor, he went upon the quar- 
ter-deck, where Captain Cary vas buſily occupied 
in giving orders upon various matters, Phe firit 
moment 
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; he ran to: Henry, and throwing his arms about 
ö him, overwhelmed him with applanſes; great 
was their mutual joy to find that neither had re- 
ceived the ſlighteſt hurt; but what a change did. 
it appear to Henry, as he caſt his eyes about the- 
frigate, late in ſuch beauuful and perfect trim, now 
exhibiting nothing but a pent-houſe of dangling, | 
rags and mangled rigging over head, and below, 
a: chaos of broken-. booms, ſhattered boats, and 
decks floated with water black as Styx with the; 
ſcattering. of the powder. When Cary had. de- 
voted a few; moments to his gallant friend, he, 
called the firſt lieutenant to him, and ſhaking him 
| cordially, by the hand, gave him joy of his bs PERS. 
«Go, my brave fellow,” he- cried,” and take 
: poſſeſſion of, that noble frigate, which your valour 
and good conduct has contributed to conquer ; and 
you, volunteer, added he, addreſſing himſelf t 
Henry,“ go with your offer, and board her for 
the ſecond time; but here,” pointing to his coat, 
that laid under the barticade, ſlip on your clothes, 
and get a hat. He then gave directions for ſhaft- 
ing the priſoners, and that proper care, ſhould be 
had of the wounded men, by ſuperintending the 
treatment they received from their own ſurgeons: 
and now began the carpenter's and boatſwain's re- 
ports, with a long train of various duties, that 
fall to the ſhare * every one in Cary's ſituation, 
| and which none were- better, qualified to execute 
f than he was. | | 
When the bol lieuienant, accompanied by our 
hero, came on board the prize, he found the crew . 
and paſſengers of; a, Liſbon, packet, which ſhe 
had captured in het cruiſe, and of theſe he, bade 
Henry. take charge, whilſt he gave attention to 


more preſſing matters. Henry, non acting under 
orders, 
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orders, immediately began to exert his delegated m 
authority, by aſſembling his countrymen from all te 
parts of the veſſel, for the joyful purpoſe, of reſ- Al 
toring them to their liberty. When he was about h 
to embark them in the boat, that 'waited to re- 0 
ceive them, under the sommand of Lord Frederic, te 
our young midſhipman heretofore deſcribed, one 
of the company informed him, there was a fick 8 
gentleman in his hammock below, whoſe ſtate of £ 
health required inftant attention. 'To this perſon 1 
Henry immediately went, with one of the party i 
for a guide, who brought him to the cable-tier, | 
where the ſick gentleman was lying in his ham- 
mock attended by two ſervants. When our hero 
had imparted to him the cheering purpoſe of his 
viſit, and recommended a ſpeedy removal on board 
the Britiſh frigate, where he would be better ac- 
commodated, he anſwered, in a faint tone, that 
i would be a moſt welcome releaſe ; he had been tor- 
tured with noiſe and clamonr, and, at the ſame 
time, nearly ſuffocated with heat and ſtench ; 
but ſurely,” added he, 1 have heard that voice 
before, tho? I cannot diſcern your countenance in 
1 this dark place. Is it poſſible, Sir, that you and 
= I can have met at Crowbery ?” A ſhort explanation 
= now took place, which, to Henry's great and joy- 
bo ful ſurpriſe, convinced him that providence had 
1 directed him to the reſcue of his father. Difficult 
though it was to ſuppreſs his emotion on ſuch a 
diſcovery, yet he had command enough over him- 
ſelf to check his tongue, and immediately began 
his operations for removing him from his loathſome 
abode, all which he planned and executed with 
the tendereſt care and attention. The 1 
ſenſation of air and motion revived the ſpirits o 
the redeemed priſoner; he was lifted into the boat 
in his bedding; Henry's eye watched every move- 
- ment 


ment that could annoy him, Henry's arm ſuppor- 


ted him through every moment of de paffse, . 


and his care ſuperintended the operation 


own cot, and recommended him, in the ftrongeſt 
terms, to his friend Williams. 


So reformed was the appearance of Cary's fri- 


gate, that it appeared to Henry as the work. of ma- 


gie; but what cannot Britiſh ſeamen, well com- 


manded, perform? She was now once more in 
ſailing trim, her decks waſhed, and her lumber 
ſtowed away. Henry delivered up his redeemed 
priſoners, with a lift of their names, to the cap- 
tain; and, having executed theſe inſtructions, 
demanded if there were any further commands 
for him? Nothing, at preſent, but to refreſh 
yourſelf in the cabin,” replied Cary, where you 
will find cold meat and wine, and ſome of the 
national officers at work upon it.“ Thither our 
exhauſted hero eagerly repaired; and, as he was 


miaing with the priſoners, he heard one of them 


relating a circumſtance of an Engliſh deſerter, 


who, being mutinous at his gun in the time of 


action, and refuſing to ſerve it againſt his coun- 


trymen, had been run through the back by one 


of the officers on the ſpot. This was told in 
French, which Henry had enough of the language 
to underſtand, - and, in the ſame language, made 
ſhift to enquire the name of the renegado. This 


the Frenchman did not know; but he learnt enough | 
of his ſtation and deſcription in the ſhip to guide 


him in the enquiries which his humanity towards 


a fellow creature, under ſuch circumſtances, inſpi- 


red him to make. He therefore ſnatched a haſty 


morſel, took a.refreſhing draft of wine, and jump= 
ed into the boat, that was juſt then going off to 
the prize. Here he ſooty traced his enquiries to 


Ny! 
him on board, where he inſtantly aſſigned him his 
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the wretchod Object he was in-ſearch- of; and in 


whom there appeared ſo: much to pity; and con- 
dem: He found him ſtretched at his length upon 
the bare deck, beſide the gun he had been poſted. 


at, incapable of raiſing himſelf up, floated with, 


his own blood, and at the point of death. Judge, 
reader, what was Henry's ſenſation, when, in 


this expiring wreteh, he recognized the features 


of his acquaintance Bowſey. Ah! miſerable. 
man,” he cried, is this your fate at laſt? Do 
not know- me? Speak to me, if you have 


ſtrength to utter; look on me, if you can lift 


your eyes, and I will yet give you the laſt comfort 
of knowing that your victim, Thomas Wee vil, 
ſurvives the blow you dealt him.“ Good Lord, 
Lord,” murmured the expiring man; Wee- 
vil is alive, then I am no murderer: IL know you, 
Mr. Henry; you are a good man; I. wiſh I had 
taken your good counſel, then I had never been 
in theſe daran'd fellows hands; Lam dying, I am 
dying; ; 1 wou'd not fight againſt my country; tho? 
in all reaſon, I was: not-ſuch a ſhabby 
— as that came to, ſo a ſcoundre] thruſt his ſword 
into my back, (the devil reward him for- it!) and 
here I've lain ever ſinoe.“ Henry ſaw the, agonies 
of death upon him; he grew convulſed at: times, 
then brought out a few: words, and ſeemed ſtrug- 
ling to reach out his hand, which Henry no ſooner 
ived than ſtooping down, he: took him by the 
— ſaying, Farewoll the Lord:have>merey 
upon you and forgive 14 This was underſtood 


by Bowl, „who, doeply groaning, muttered ſome- 
thing, which — — make out no more 


than, Sleepy fleep——they ſayitiis all ſſeep. . They 


are liars and blaſphemers,” exclaimed; Henry, and 


was proceedings when he perceived: the: ſenſes he 


addreſſed were cloſed, the rag. * 
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and the ſout had taken flights to tho hnden 
regions, where all G credit or inculuate theſe 
impious doctrines, will be deſtined to enporience a 
terrible confutatiom of nne 
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CRAT TER. IV!  - 
Firſt Love ſtrikes deep. 
Captain Cary had taken into con- 
ſideration the ſtate of his prize, (x large 
820 s gun frigate) the number of his priſoners," and: 
various other circumſtances, which made a fe 
ration unadviſeable, he determined to avail hi 
of a fair wind, and his proximity to the coaſt; foer 
convoying her into the firſt Englifty port he cou'd 
make, though his own deſtination was for the 
Tagus; he therefore made known this his reſolu-- 
tion to his officers in each ſhip, and ſteered for the 
channel; the wind continued to ſerve, and he 
puſhed into Falmouth, as the firſt port that was 
favourable to his purpoſe. 

Here Henry landed with his father, who Milt 
concealed himſelf under the name of Smith- The 
ſhips took the firſt occaſion for proceeding to Ply< 
mouth, where they could” receive the neceſl 
repair, whilſt Henry ſtaid with his- two con 
cents at Falmouth, for Tom Weevifs wound W - 
now, by Williams' s Kill, far advaneed towards 
a cure. The laſt converſation that Henry held wi 
Williams was on the ev preceding — ̃ 
ture of the ſhips, when with — Ks pre- 
vailed upon him to accept a ſuitable preſent hs 
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Mr. Smith, «ſo called, had rewarded him in a more 
magnificent ſtile, rding to the cuſtoms of the 
Eaſt. In this converſation Williams, whoſe modeſ- 
ty had ſeldom permitted him to ſpeak of himſelf - 


and his own adventures, was enticed into a more 


circumſtantial detail of paſt occurrences, which 


it imports not this hiſtory to record in any other 


period, than that in which he was employed as 


an aſſiſtant to our acquaintance Zachary Cawdle 
at Crowbery, where the youthful charms of Suſan 
May, then in their firſt bloſſom, made ſad havoc 


with Williams's ſuſceptible heart. It did not ap- 


pours even from his own modeſt account, that 
fan 


was altogether inexorable, for Williams was. 
a very handſome fellow, with a thouſand good qua-- 


lities, and, over all, one of the ſweeteſt tempers 
man ever poſſeſſed, butthere were rubs innumera- 


ble, which fortune perverſely threw in the way of 


his paſſion that Williams had not {kill or confidence 


to ſtruggle with: the chief of theſe had root in. 


Jemima's jealouſy and ſpite, ſome ſprung from 


honeſt Zachary himſelf, who thought love on 


great recommendation in a compounder of medi- 
eines; and others were thrown in his way by the 
colluſion of Blachford with Dame Jemima, the 
bright eyes of the damfel having ſet fire to the 
biſious particles of the Juſtice blood in no leſs de- 
than to the milky ones of Williams. To 
extricate himſelf from this dilemma by deliberate 
means required more nerves than Williams. had 
to ſpare, he therefore took quicker but leis regu- 
lar meaſures, and fairly eſcaped by flight, taking 
nothing away with him but an aching heart, an 
defrauding his maſter of no one tittle of his right, 
fave. only of the pleaſure of paying bim certain 
running arrears o Og wages, which Williams pro- 


bly had neither time nor inclination to demand. 
When 
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When Williams had concluded his narrative, 
Henry reſolved firſt to try the pulſe of his affecti- 
on, before he threw the lure of Suſan's fortune in 
his way, and this he rightly conceived to be the 
moſt honourable proceeding to both parties. He 
therefore began to diſcourſe with him in ſuch a 
way as might beſt diſcover how far Suſan ſtill kept 
any hold upon the heart of her firſt lover, and 
when this was made clear to him, he proceeded 
to unfold the dark tranſaction which Blachford had 
been concerned in, and the confequences it had 
produced. Here Williams, no longer able to re-_ 
ſtrain himſelf, broke out into violent denunciati- 
ons againſt her betrayer, taking Heaven to wit- 
neſs, that whenever opportunity ſhould ſerve, he 
would have his revenge upon him for what he had 
done; but this Henry ſoon put a ſtop to, by in- 
forming him how completely the offender 'was 
now out of his reach,” It is an exit too good for 
ſuch a villain,” cried Williams, he ſhou'd have 
dice by the halter, or, if the law cou'd not have 
reach'd him, my arm ſhou'd ; but though his life 
is out of my reach, his memory is not, and I wilt .. 
vindicate the innocent againſt the guilty, by mak 
ing public the truth, and ſharing my laſt ſhilling. 
in ſupport of my poor girl, wherever ſhe can be 9 
found, and to whatever ſituation ſhe may be re- 
duc d. —“ That is a reſolution,” faid Henry, 5 
every way worthy of you, and beſpeaks a gene- ' 
rous ſoul; it alſo convinces me that you lov'd her 
honourably, and eſteem'd her worthy of your _ 
love.”—* And ſhe is worthy ſtill,“ rejoined he. 
© Can I love her lefs becauſe ſhe has ſufferd 
wrong and violence from the blackeſt wretch that 
ever breath'd ? No, I ſhou'd be baſe as he is if F 
cou'd; but Lam impatient to know what has been 
her fate, and how ſhe has ſtruggled under _ 
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fo complicated. This drew. out that e 
which no relater but one of Henry's delicacy. of 
ſentiment would have reſerved for the coneluſion 
of his ſtory; and though it may be well beheyed , 
the facts now recounted wert not embelliſhed with 
any ſelf-encomiums, yet the coldeſt colour he 
could give to truth could not prevent his hearer 
from receiving it with tranſports of admiration and 
gratitude. —-** Oh Heavens !“ cried Williams, 
what a ſoul is yours? And have you riſqued a 
life ſo precious in a voluntary combat with thoſe. 
madmen? God be prais'd, "ihe villains have not 
drawn one drop of blood from your veins! well 
might we conquer, who were headed by an angel.“ 
Stop,“ cried Henry; „ve will talk common 
ſenſe, if you pleaſe, — treat each other like ra - 
tional creatures. I have been telling you mere 
matter of fact, and as you ſeem to take a warm 
ſhare in our friend Suſan's intereſt, ſo. far my 
ſtory has repaid you for the pains it gave you in 
ſome parte, by the pleaſure you receive in the con- 
cluſion of it. When your duty permits, and your 
inclination diſpoſes you to make a trip to Crowbery, 
you. will find your old acquaintance reſpeQably 
eſtabliſh'd ; and if you ſee her with my eyes, and 
judge of her as I think you muſt, I perſuade my- 
ſelf you will find no one charm of perſon, or good 
quality of heart, impair'd by what has paſs'd ſince 
you loſt ſight of her: and now a thought ſtrikes 
me, Mr. Williams, as a hint for you to turn in 
our mind, which. is ſimply this: your old friend 
Zachary C Cawdle is now from home upon a ſer- 
vice, which I have reaſon to believe, wilt ſet him 
free from buſineſs for the reſt of his davs; ſhow'd. - 
this be the caſe, and if you prefer a ſlationary 
employ to a roving one like your preſent, it is not 


* dut means may be taken for ſettling, 
you 
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you in his buſineſs, if the ſpot is agreeable to you, 
and the object worth your thoughts.“ TO this 2 
Williams anfwered, that the firuativrrindeed wou. 
be very deſirable; but he doubted his capacity 

of obtaining it, for he had no money, nor-was in 

the way of getting any. Then l perceive,“ quoth 

Henry, my good friend, you have no preſent 

thoughts of marrying.” Williams bluſhed and | 

was ſilent. Henry ſmiled, and ſhakinghim by the 3 
hand, bade him be of good courage, telling him that 43 
it was probable he ſhould have an opportunity of 8 
talking with "Zachary before long, and that he | 
would find means to inform him of the reſult of 
their converſation. | 


—— 
CHAPTER - V. 


Our Hero quits the Sea. 


"HE nex day Captain Cary took his departure 
for Plymouth, carrying his prize with him. 
Some time would be neceſſary for repairing the 
damages his frigate had received in the action, 
and this determined Henry to flay at Falmouth, 
not only for the purpoſe of attending upon his 
father, but in the hope of hearing ſome tidings 
of Lady Crowbery, whoſe arrival might nom be 
looked for from day to day. Mr. Smith bad taken 
| lodgings in a private houſe, and was recovering, 
his ſtrength apace: to him Henry repaired, after 
his converſation with Williams above related, and 
found a-/chaiſe waiting at his door for a morning 
airing, His tender attentions had ſo won the 
heart of his unconſcious father, that he ſecmed 
to 
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to live only in his company, and as this airing was 
a firſt effort, Henry offered to attend upon him 
in the carriage, which was moſt thankfully accep- 
ted. The driver was directed to chuſe the ſmooth- 
eſt road, and go gently along; the ſiek man's 
ſpirits were revived by the air and motion, and 
now for the firſt time he found ſtrength to converſe 
more at large, than as yet he had been able to do. 
—*<© Your goodneſs to me, dear fir,” ſaid he, 
© has been ſuch as I can never find words to ex- 


preſs my ſenſe of: I have hitherto been ſilent, - 


not through want of gratitude but want of powers 
to give utterance to it; yet I have much to ſay 
to you, ſome things to-explain, and others to ap- 
ologize for. In the firſt place I ſhould tell you, that 
in all our caſual rencounters, ſince the firft time 


we met, when I pretended to have picked up a 


ring of Lady Crowbery's, I have been impoſing 
myſelf upon you under a feigned name and. cha- 

rater: I am the third ſon now living of the Lord 
Pendennis, my name Henry Delapoer; a very 
early attachment to the lovelieſt of her ſex being 
moſt unfortunately traverſed by her father decided 
my fate, and hurried me to the Eaſt Indies, with 
a broken heart upon a deſperate adventure. It was 
the will of providence I 1 ſurvive my loſs of 
happineſs, by turning aſide from me in various 
ways, almoſt miraculous, that death which I pre- 
ſumptuouſly courted. As my heart never varied 
from its firſt affection, I never had a thought of 
marrying; and though I have been little, ſtudious 


' of accumulating money, yet circumſtances, un- 


ſought for on my part, have thrown a fortune upon 
me, which, though not to be compared with ma- 
ny, is an affluent one, and, which is better, fair- 
ly earned, without cruelty or extortion. Having 
now diſcloſed to you who | am, I ſhall next inform 

| you 
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you of my purpoſe in ſetting out for Liſbon, in 
which undertaking I ſuſpect it will be found that 
we have both the ſame object, namely, that of ten- 
dering our laft melancholy offices to the much in- 
jured lady of that execrable _— Crowbery of 


your motives, my dear Sir, I know no more than - 
common report has given out, and they do credit 


to your gratitude, for IJ have heard ſhe has been a 
beneficent and kind friend to you, and I cannot 
doubt but ſhe has acted on the pureſt principles; 
how it comes to paſs that I am ſo affected by her ſi- 
tuation, and enraged againſt her oppreffor, a ſin- 
gle word will explain, when I tell you ſhe was all 
but my wedded wife, when her inexorable father 


overtook us, in the laſt ſtage of our progrefs to- 


wards Gretna Green, and obſtinately ſevered that 
knot which a very few hours would have made in- 
diſſoluble. Merciful Heaven l what a heart-rend- 


ing moment was that, which tore mie from the 


arms of my Cecilia! Oh! Sir, it was attended with 
ſuch aggravating horrors! Figure to yourſelf the 
circumſtance moſt killing to the heartof honour, and 
that caſe was our's. What might have been the 
reſult of it I can well conceive ; what it was Hea- 
ven only knows; for I was hurried out of England, 
and remained in ignorance of her fate; and now I 
find her wedded to a brute, childleſs, unhappy, 
and alas! far gone in a decay. If providenee ſhall 


graciouſly permit her to ſurvive her voyage, Liſ- 


bon gives me one laſt chance of meeting her on 
this ſide Heaven; if not, the ſhort remnant of days 
that may be left to me ſhall be ſpent in bewailing 


her loſs, and, if opportunity can be found, in 


avenging her wrongs.” | | 

| Here the father ceaſed, exhauſted not leſs by 
the agitation of his mind, than by the exertion of 
his Jiſcourſe ; a ſhort filence took place, which 
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Henry was too conſiderate of his repoſe to inter- 
rupt; at length perceiving that he expected a re- 
ply, he ſpoke as follows, J am greatly honour- 
ed by the conſidence you repoſe: in me, and it 
gives me the higheſt ſatisfaction to know, that my 
mall ſervices have been uſeful to you in any de- 
gree: I was certainly well prepared for the diſco- 
very you have been pleaſed to make, for it has 
: long been out of doubt with me, that your firſt aſ- 
ſumed condition was not your real one; the man- 
ners, Character, and deportment of a man of birth 
and education cannot eaſily be diſguiſed, and your's 
leaſt of all. I am not totally uninformed of Lad : 
Crowbery's early attachment to the - honourable + 
Captain Delapoer, my life from infancy to a pe- 
iod not long paſs'd having been ſpent under the 
vare and tuition of a moſt intimate friend of her's, 
the Reverend Mr. Rateliffe, lately deceaſed; by 
that excellent man I was received as a deſerted 
nameleſs infant, de poſited at his door, and recom- 
mended to his benevolent protection by my myſ- 
terious mother. Through ſome - ſecret channel, 
unknoun to me, the charges of my maintenance 
were ſupplied, When at his death they ſtopped at 
once, and I was thrown friendlefs and helpleſs on 
the world at large. Misfortunes, which at ſome 
other time I will detail to you, fell upon me, preſ- 
ſing me down to the extremity of human miſery 
and diſtreſs; in this ſtate the charity of Lady 
Crowbery found me her bounty to me drew the 
malice of her tyrant into open acts of oppreſſion, 
. loading her with calumny moſt groſs and injurious, 
= ; and racking her too ſenſitive feelings, till her ten- 
=_ | der frame gave way, and ſunk under the attack 
_—_ it is to me, therefore, belongs the puniſhment of 
= that monſter, for it is I'who have been made the 
| plea and-apology for his abominable craelty.. Het 
| X death, 


| dt to occupy a ſin 
were uttering, a chaiſe came in ſigh f, followed by 
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- death; which heaven avert; would ſet my Hande 


at liberty, and as have an auſpicious impreflion 


on my mind that time will ſnortly reveal the pre- 


ſent myſtery of my birth, I then be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of's — e * ſhrink from; and 
when his pride can no longer 2 itſelf in rhe 
obſcurity of my perſon, his eunning will no longer 
be able to evade the terror of my appeal. Here 


then you ſee the motives of my journey to Lifbon, 


and rightly ſuggeſt that they are in "ſome reſpects 
congenial with your own. Undiminiſhed affecti- 


on on your part, and ardent gratitude on mine, at- 
ttact us to the ſame point; and this being the eaſe, 
I ſhould humbly conceive it will be our -mutual 


wiſh to wait her arrival in this port, and, if the 
has no objection, to embark with her in ame 
packet, if your health ſerves for the unde 


eee You ſpeak my wiſhes correaly,” replied the 


father, © and as for my health, it is ſo ſeconda- 
ry an object compared to het's that I do not. Tuffer 
ooght.”- As theſe words 


another, and by two ſervants oh toffeback.*Hen- 
ry ſtarted at the fight, and exclaimed, "My God! 
here is the very lady herſelf.” * Then calling to 
the poſtillion to ſtop, he haſtily opened the door of 
the chaiſe, and leaping out, planted. himſelf, by 
the ſide of the road, which it was heceſlary for the 
approaching carriages to take. 

Henry, though greatly agitated, was not want- 


ing in fufficierit Yay of mind to be cautious in 


his mode of ſtopp Crowbery's carnage, 
which he did as pom ho and as fileritly as he- could 
contrive. When he — himſelf at the win- 


dow, the exhauſted traveller had raiſed herſelf up to 


enquire into the cauſe of the ſtop; when immedi- 
diately as her eyes lighted on the face of her fon, 
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the blood ruſhed into her faded cheeks, and ſhe en- 


claimed—*< My Henry! my Henry! is it DN 
and was proceeding, when, to ſave her fro 

ſeaſonable exertions, he told his ſtory in as few 
words as poſſible, omitting for the preſent the cir- 
cumſtance of his meeting with his father, who re- 
mained in his chaiſe, drawn-out of the road at ſome 


_ diſtance. 


He had taken the precaution to ſecure her quiet 
apartments in a private houſe, and having direQ- 
ed her drivers to follow his chaiſe, he left her, and 


returned to his father, whom he found in great 


agitation of ſpirits. - It was agreed between them 
that Henry ſhould prepare Lady Crowbery, be- 
fore Mr. Delapoer attempted to ſee her: and as 
ſoon therefore as he had entered the town he quit- 
ted the chaiſe, and conducted Lady Crowbery's 
people to the door of the houſe he had taken ; 
her. 
Here ſhe alighted, and between Henry and Doc- 
tor Cawdle was conducted to her apartment, which, 
| preſenting her with. a fine view of the ſea, and be. 
ing both in point of aſpect and interior accommoda- 
tions much to her liking, ſesmed to have the ef- 


fect of reviving her ſpirits, exhilarated no doubt 


by the ſight, above all others, of her beloved Hen- 


27 
Honeſt Zachary, little leſs delighted than his pa- 
tient at this unexpected meeting, now let out the 


N hitherto ſuppreſſed by Henry, of the 


gaction Cary had had, which he bad picked up by 
| report upon the road, but prudently forebore to 
ſpeak of. This forced our hero upon a narrative 


of the whole affair, in Which he took not the glo- 
ry to himſelf that was due, but in all other particu- 


lars was a very correct relater of facts. Zachary 
now began his journal, and travelled very circum- 


ſtantially 


m un 
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| the health and ſtrength 
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duantially from London to Falmouth, commenting p 


his own ſagacious proceedings by the ways. s 
which he very juſtly aſcribed the ſucceſs that hace 
hithertocrowned his ions; and certain it was, 

of the lady did not appear, 
to Henry's obſervation, to have ſuffered much, if 
any dimunition by the journey. A reſtorative was | 
now adminiſtered, on which Zachary deſecanted © - 
with much learning, and at the ſame time pro- 
nounced, that a repoſe of ſome days would be in- 
diſpenſible fos her Ladyſhip's ſafety, before ſhe 
embarked on board the packet. A freſh ſupply of 
certain drugs being wanted, he fallied forth in 
ſearch of a proper ſhop, from whence to repleniſh 


his ſtock. As ſoon as he was gone, the mother 


being left with her ſon, threw her arms about his 

neck, and gave full vent to thoſe exquiſite ſenſa- 

tions which nature and affection, hitherto repreſſed, 

had implanted in her ſoul. Moments fo free and 
mutually delicious they had never yet enjoyed; 

they exchanged embraces and mingled tears, tall 
Henry, recollecting that even joy may be too vt 

olent, gently extricated him om her. embrace, 3 
roſe from her feet where he was kneeling, and ha- * 
ving ſeated himſelf at her fide, claſping one- of her 

hands in his, ſhe began a converſation, which will 

be recorded in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER. VI. 5 D 45 

Friends long divided meet at laſt. a tens 

©] HAVE received a letter,” ſaid the Lady 1 
1 Crowbery, from my uncle Manſtock, - * 


which occaſioned me to make a ! er ſtay in Lon- 
VOL. 11. I | - "gan ©S. 
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don 9 have made; it obliged me to 


fend down my lawyer, to receive from his hands 


the packet containing my will and other papers, 


rhich I had depoſited with him. What particu- 


lar reaſons he had for declining a truſt, that he had 


willingly accepted, is matter of conjecture only; 


_- but I ſuppoſe they proceed from ſome ſuſpicion en- 


tertained of your attachment to Iſabella, and her's 


to you, for which he is probably indebted to the © 


kind ſuggeſtions of his friend Mr. Claypole, from 
whoſe reſentment, upon being refuſed the living 
of our lamented Ratcliffe, I have every thing ma- 
Jicious to expect. If, then, my uncle will ſurren- 
der up his underſtanding to that unworthy guide, 
can I help it? I have appointed my executor, 
-2nd ſhall put into your hands a copy - of my wall, 


with full directions where to apply for the original, 


which I have lodged with Mr. G——, of Gray's" 
Inn, a man in-whoſe integrity the moſt ſacred. 


truſt may be repoſed. But how far this change of 


opinion in Sir Roger Manſtock may affect his ami- 
able daughter is a queſtion of very ferious concern; 


_ For, if I underſtand his letter rightly, you are put 


under abſolute proſcription ; nor do I expe@- ſhe 
will be allowed to correſpond with me, unleſs fs 
letters are ſubmitted to inſpection before they r 
her hands; and as for her writing to me, I do not 
ſuppoſe ſhe will be ſuffered to do it on any account; 
you ſee, therefore, in what light you ſtand; and, 
according to your own feelings, muſt either pre- 
pare yourſelf for mortification and diſappointment, 
if you perſiſt in thinking of her; or, if you can 
let your judgment oyer-rule your paſſion, you will 
divert your thoughts from a purſuit that now ſeems 
hopeleſs ; for to attempt at detaching Iſabella from 
the ſtrict obſervance of her father's commands ãs an 
undertaking as impracticable as it would be diſ- 
honourable.” | a 
That 
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«© That is an attempt,“ replied Henry, I ſhall 


never make; for that would be to ruin myſelf both 


in her eſteem and my own. Interdicted by her fa- 
ther, I am excluded from all hope, at the ſame 
time, if I know my own heart, I know that time 


can Work no change in it's affections; and if T am -... * 


totally to deſpair of Iſabella, ſo long as it ſhall 
pleaſe- Heaven to impoſe upon a wretched creature 
life bereft of all happineſs, ſo long I ſhall, with 
all the reſignation that becomes me, | endure; the 
diſpenſation; for it is not my nature to rebel 
againſt my Creator.” Fo th | 
I perceive,” ſaid the mother, <© that your love, 
my dear Henry, lies deep, and is immoveable 
haſty paſſions waſte themſelves in vehement afle- 
vcrations; the flame burns out, and there's an end 
to them, but your's is fixed deliberate approbation, 
therefore I ſhall not argue againſt it; on the con- 
trary, I muſt confeſs to vou, that before I. parted 
from Iſabella, I confided to her the ſecret of your 
birth ; I owned myſelf your mother, and diſcloſed 
to her the whole purport of thoſe papers, which I 
depoſited with her father, to be opened only on the - 
event of my deceaſe. She knows you, therefore, 
for the ſon of Delapoer, the heir to my eſtate, and, 
perhaps, of his fortune, if he has returned, as 1 
am informed, without connections, and in afflu- 
ent circumſtances. In her heart, therefore, I 
ſhould flatter myſelf you will keep your place, 
unleſs my uncle ſhould extort from her any 
miſe to your abſolute excluſion. In the mean time, 
| could wiſh, before I die, to obtain, if poſſible, 
an interview with your father, who's unconſci- 
ous of your exiſtence, and which might have ta- 
ken place, but for the provoking overſight of bc- 
neft Cawdle, who forgot to give you my note 
with the ring. Whilſt I was in London, I cav- 
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ſed enquiry to be made after Delapoer; I was in- 
formed he remained unmarried, had preſerved. an 
excellent character, and brought home a reſpeCta- 
ble fortune, very honourably acquired; he was not 
in town, nor was it exactly known where he was 


gone, for he had neither houſe nor ſervants in Lon- 
don, and the report was, that he was going out 


of England for the winter, to a warmer climate. 


It occurs to me, therefore, that if he has heard of 
my being ordered to Liſbon, he may poſſibly make 
that his point.” 

* And ſhould you be well pleaſed if it was ſo?” 
demanded. Henry.—“ I confeſs to you, I ſhould 
not be ſorry,” replied the lady, © for the reaſons 
} have already ſtated.” Then I may venture 
to inform you,” ſaid Henry, ** that he was with 
me in the chaife when I met you on the road.” 
At theſc words the blood ruſhed into the cheeks. of 
the feeble invalid, her eyes ſparkled with joy, and 
the exclaimed with unuſual energy, How won- 
derſul are the ways of Providence! What an un- 
expected bleſſing, that I am now permitted to be 
a happy inſtrument of a diſcovery like this! Let 
me ſee him withgut loſs of time; let me not poſt- 
pone, even for an hour, a duty ſo important, an 
opportunity ſo graciouſly offered. I take for gran- 
ted, you have not declared-yourſelf to him.” He 
aſſured her he had not. Then run for him,” ſhe 
cried, ©** bring him to me this inſtant; nature 
ſtruggles at my heart, and will not be reſtrained.” 

Henry was gone whilſt the words were on her 


lips: ſhe immediately gave orders to her ſervants 


to prevent interruption, and then began to collect 
her thoughts for the awful interview. Whilſt ſhe 
refleQed on the extraordinary combination of events 
that had brought about this unexpected meeting, 
it inſpired her to hope, that Heaven had ſealed her 
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pardon for the paſt offences of her youth, and 
brought her ſufferings to a period. When ſhe en- 
deayoured to put her thoughts into ſome form of 
words, and prepare for the diſcovery ſhe had to 
make, the found herſelf incapable of arranging her 
ideas, and gave up the attempt. It is in vain,” 
ſhe cried, © to meditate on what I am to ſay; I 
muſt leave it tonature and the impulſe of the mo- 
ment.” And now the voice of Henty in the houſe 
warned her of his approach; and ſoon ſhe heard 
the ſteps of two men upon the ſtairs; n the 
door being opened, prefented to her view the ſick- 
ly and emaciated form of Delapoer, leaning on the 
arm of his conductor, trembling as he advanced 
towards her, and panting for breath through faint- 

neſs and agitation. Henry inſtantly retires: not 
a word was uttered by either of the parties; the - 
made an effort to raife herſelf from her ſeat, but 
ſunk back, and, putting her hands before her 
face, burſt into tears. There was a chair beſide 
her, in which Delapoer ſate down. © How ſhall 
I expreſs my thanks to you,” he ſaid, after a ſhort 
pauſe, for this indulgence ? Providence ſeems to 
have brought us together, by the moſt extraordi- 
nary means, in the laſt ſcene" of our life's ſad tra- 
gedy, that we may once more exchange a parting 
look upon the ruins of time before we ſeparate to 
our unchangeable deſtinations. Y our lot, my ever- 
beloved lady, I am . perſuaded will be bleſt; you 


have laboured much, and will reap abundantly. I 


ſnatched a ſight of you at Crowbery; it was too 
much for an erbauflel frame; I have been ſinking 
ever ſince; for I heard you was unhappy and my _ 
heart roſe _ your tyrant, thoꝰ difcretion ſtopt- _ 
my hand. I paſſed ſeveral days about the pulrieus 
your caſtle, diſguiſing both my name and habit, 
leſt I might awaken the ſuſpicion of your gaoler : 


_ 


| 
| 
| 
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I met that excellent young man, who accompanied 
me hither, and ſent you a pledge by his hands, 
which I thought you would underſtand as a taken 
I was yet alive. Ever ſince the inexorable decree 
that tore us from each other, I have been ſtrug- 
gling with my hard fortune, in the hope of ear- 
ning, by my ſword and ſervices, a competency 
to enable me to return an independent man; but 
alas! a variety of croſſes and misfortunes bore ſo 
ſtrong upon me for a courſe of eighteen years, that, 
until the laſt few months of my abode in India, I 
was toll dig againſt the ſtream of ' adverſity z at 
length, one lucky expedition, of which I had the 
conduct, preſented to me the alternative of enor- 
mous plunder with a guilty conſcience, or mode- 
rate earnings with a clear one; I choſe the latter, 
and am now returned, affluent in circumſtances, 
and, I thank God, irreproachable in character. 
Never, during this tedious period, did the eye of 
beauty, Indian or Engliſh, draw aſide ene thought, 
one wiſh, one, even the ſlighteſt, regard, from 
the center where firſt love, and the memory of my 
ever-adored Cecilia, had fixt it for life. The yow 
that I had made, ſo ſealed, ſo ſanctified, ſo rivet- 
ted into the very heart of honour, was to me 2 
marriage vow—but, I perceive, I give you pain; 
let me not do that; my expreſſions, tho ſtrong, 
were only binding on myſelf; you was not free; 
you had a father, whom you was forced to obey, 
and, I implore you to believe they were not point- 
ed againſt your proceeding; I can well ſuppoſe 
your marriage with a wretch like Crowbery was a 
compulſory one.” _ | 
* It was, indeed,” replied ſhe, raiſing her eyes 
for the firſt time, and turning them upon him in 
the moſt affecting manner, © it was impoſed upon 


me, not only as a command which I could not diſ- 
| , obey, 


- 
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ed obey, but as an atonement for an offence, which 
ds, I could no otherwiſe expiate,” - 

en &*« Gracious Heaven!“ he exclaimed, and was 
ee my unhappy Cecilia made to atone for an offence, 
g- for which I, vile betrayer as I was, am alone te- 
- ſponſible? It is I, then, who am the ſource of all 
oy your ſorrows; I, to whoſe unceaſing ſolicitations 
ut your kind heart at laſt reluctantly gave way; I have 
ſo been the hateful cauſe of all your ſufferings, like 


the deceiver of our firſt parents, the father of all 


at 

I evil.” 

at <« Not ſo,” rejoined ſhe haſtily, © ſay, rather, 

he you have been the father of my only bleC- 

N ng. 2 | 

e- G What do you mean ?” he exclaimed, in a-tone 

er, of impatience and ſurpriſe. Speak to me, I be- * 

3, ſeech you, without reſerve ; lead me the ſtraiteſt Bb 

r. way to truth, for you have ſtirred a thought with- 1 

of in my heart that will not bear evaſion or delay. B 

t, Am I a father? anſwer me.” | —_— 

m * You are, you are a father,” ſhe replied, * and = 

vi Henry is your ſon.” F = 

u As ſhe ſpoke theſe words, Delapoer's ſenſes \ 9 

t- ſeemed loſt in aſtoniſhment ; he ſmote his hands to- * | 

2 pave in a tranſport of joy, gazed upon her eager- - . ? 

13 y for a while, then caſt his eyes to heaven; his 

A lips moved, but no voice was heard; then throw- 

>» ing himſelf back in his chair, he ſeemed loſt in me- 2 

Vs. ditation, till, rouſed to ſudden recollection, he ad- / 

t- jured her, in the moſt ſolemn terms, to confirm 

ſe the truth of what ſhe had told him by an appeal to 

3 Heaven. I take Heaven towitneſs,” ſhe replied, - i 
to the truth of what I have ſaid; conſcious as 1 

28 am that the judge is at the door, in whoſe preſence . vw 

n I muſt ſoon appear, I repeat to you, at the peril 

n of my ſoul were I capable of deceit, that Henry is 

2 your ſon and mine.“ J am ſatisfied,” cried De 
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lapoer; and, dropping on his knees, broke forth 


into prayers and praiſcs to the Supreme Diſpoſer of 
all events. She then imparted to him the purport 
of her will, and briefly related what had paſſed be- 
tween her uncle and herſelf ſince her departure 
from Manſtock. When he found ſhe had confided 
the ſecret to no one but Iſabella, except Henry 


himſelf and Zachary, who was profeſſionally . 


made privy to it, he pauſed for ſome time, and 


then demanded, why he alone might not ſtand 


forth to the world as the father of Henry, with- 
out commiting her name in any future time. 
Let it remain a myſtery,” he ſaid; or, at 
moſt, a ſurmiſe. Why ſhou'd we give that tri- 
umph to the malice of Lord Crowbery ? why 
ſnou'd we put to ſhame the family * of Sit 
Roger Manſtock ? I have fortune enough to be- 
ſtow upon my ſon; and the firſt lawyer that is 
capable of drawing a deed of gift ſhall ſecure” the 
reverſion of my whole property to him. As for 
your: paternal eſtate, bequeath it in it's natural 
courſe, ſo that no ſuſpicion reſt upon your me- 
mory.” 

« Your ſuggeſtion,” ſaid the lady, ** is truly 
generous ; but it is far too important to be adopt- 
ed without due reflection: my uncle Manſtock 
has but one child, and ſhe a daughter; ſhe is al- 
ready ſuperabundantly endou d; and to accumu- 
late eſtates upon the heireſs of that wealthy houſe, 


is mere ſupererogation; unleſs our Henry, Who is 


maſter of her affections, was as much in favour 
with the father.“ 


«© Cannot it be left conditionally, upon her 


marrying Henry ?”-ſaid Delapoer.—Lady Crow- 
bery ſhook her head, and remarked, that this would 
little differ, in appearance to the world, front an 
abſolute bequeſt to him. © Yet if I cord de- 
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pend,” added ſhe, © upon her attachment to 
Henry, or, rather, I-ſhou'd ſay, upon ber father's 
conſent, all might be well; and my fon, thro? 
her medium, wou'd {till be my heir: but there is 
little reliance on my. uncle, whilſt he is under in- 
fluence hoſtile to my wiſhes.” 2 

Did you not ſay,“ he rejoined, © that Miſs 
Manſtock was privy to the ſecret of our Henry's 
birth? If- ſo, it is to be preſum'd, you have per- 
fe& confidence in her honour; you alſo believe 
ſhe is attach'd to him, elſe' you wou'd not have 
truſted her with an unneceſſary ſecret : how then 
can this young lady, knowing Henry to be your 
ſon, act otherwiſe by your eſtate than either ſhare 
it with him as his wife, or reſtore it to him as 
your heir?” : 

«© There is much argument,” ſhe replied, © in 
what you-ſay ; and, I believe, more true honour 
does not exiſt in a human heart, than in my couſin: 
Iſabella's ; but, after all, we muſt tallk with Henry.“ 
This was the moſt immediate wiſh of Delapoer's 
heart, who was longing to embrace a ſon juſtly fo 
dear to him ;—and now he retited to Lady Crow- 
bery the whole narrative of the action, dwelling 
with rapture upon the bravery and humanity of 
our hero: the ſenſations it produced in a mother's 
heart need not be deſcribed, and it is well they 
need not, for I ſhould doubt if they can. 

In ſhort, we hold our readers in too much reſ- 
pet to ſicken them with our deſcriptive powers, eon- 
vinced that there is no incident ariſing from this 
hiſtory, or any other of the kind which may 
not be referred to their feelings in natural language, 
without - thoſe "tedious circumlocutory embelliſh- 
ments, which only ſerve to load the page. I 
truſt they will not think the worſe of my females, . 
if they are not drowned in floods of tears upon 
| LF 3 4 every” 
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every occaſion, or fall into fainting fits with ex- 
ceſs of ſenfibility ; for to ſuch as are pleaſed with 


theſe tricks we do not write, contented to devote 
our labours to the friends of nature, and to them 


alone. 
CHAPTER. VII. 


Our Hero is reſtored to both his Parents. 
UR readers need not be reminded, that the 


hero of this hiſtory knew Delapoer to be 


his father before he was called to a conference 
upon the propoſal ſtated in the preceding chapter, 
The meeting took place in lady Crowbery's pre- 
ſence ; and the nameleſs foundling, whom adver- 
fity had ſo lately cruſhed, now heard* himſelf ac- 
knowledged, and felt the animating preſſure of a 
parental embrace, by turns beſtowed upon him, 
with praiſes, prayers and. bleſſings, ſuperadded in 
abundance. 1 | 

* Son,” cried Lady Crowbery, © it has now 
pleas'd Heaven to let me ſee this hour, which 
cloſes every wiſh that my fond heart conceiv'd, 
and bleſſes me beyond what J have ever merited, 
or can compute. I have lived to place you in the 
protection of a father, I have ſbrviv'd to behold 


you claſp'd in his embrace; and what can I ſay 


but that the tranſport is unutterable ? A term of 
life beyond what may ſuffice to execute the few 
maternal ties that are yet unfiniſhed, is what L 


dare not, what I do not pray for. Let us not 
therefore loiter, for the time is ſhort ; let us wat - 


while it is day, for darkneſs and death are at hand. 


Thete is a buſineſs to be done, upon which I muſt | 
+ conſult | 
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conſult you. My paternal eſtate is, as you know, 
in my Aifpoſal; it is your's: on whom but on my 
ſon can I beſtow it ??= Not ſo,” replied Henry; 
t beſtowing it on me, you avow me as your ſon, 
and bequeath your * detraction and diſ- 
grace, Suppoſe (which Heaven forbid!) Lord 


Crowbery ſurvives you, what will he ſay? out- 


rageous inſult to your memory will enſue: this 


may ber epelPd, you'll ſay ; but what can be op- 


pos'd to Sir Roger ManſtocK*s diſcontent? If he 
will not ſuffer you to leave a paper in his hands, 
upon the ſuſpicion only of my name being found 
in it, how will he reſent a will, that is to make 
me the heir of your eſtate, to the excluſion of his 
family?“ And if Iſabella inherits it,” ſaid the 
mother, what then?“ —“ Then ſhe who beſt 
deſerves it, has it, replied Henry; “ and as no 
earthly bleſſing can accrue to me, but what origi- 
nates with her, you put my fate into her hands, 
who is the miſtreſs of it, whether you ſo conſider 
her, or not. To her I am known; by her alone 
I can be made happy; if I have any intereſt dear 
to me upon earth, it is to recommend myſelf to 
her thoughts; and therefore, what can beſt do 
that, is beſt for my intereſt: let the lovely Iſabella 
then poſſeſs what ſhe is entitled to, of which, if 
any ſhare devolves to me, let her beſtow it with 
herſelf: I cannot be too rich in fortune's gifts, 
with Iſabella to partake of them; without her I. 
ſhall be beyond the reach of fortune, nothing can 
leſſen or augment my wretchedneſs.” 

„Oh, my dear fon,” cried Delapoer, how 
perfectly you ſpeak my ſcntiments L I adopt. your 
reaſoning, nay, rather, I- anticipate it, for it is 
exactly what I recommended to your beloved mo- 
ther. I have enough, and all I have is your's.” T 

| he 
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The bufineſs was no further preſſed, for t he 
conference had been long, and Lady Crowbery 
ſeemed exhauſted: ſhe was ſilent, but it was a 
filence that betokened acquieſcence. As the bu- 
ſineſs could not be done to her ſatisfaction with- 
out the preſence of her confidential lawyer Mr. 
G——, who was in poſſeſſion of papers, which, 
according to this plan, it behoved her to cancel, 


ſhe determined to write to him by expreſs, and 


requeſt him to come down to her, if his buſineſs 
admitted of it, in perſon, elſe to diſpatch ſome 
truſty and ſufficient proxy, who might act in his 
place : the intermediate time was not longer than 
ſeemed requiſite for her caſe, which now became 
more and more doubtful: for Zachary, who began 
to aſſume a very penſive aſpect, had taken a medi- 
cal aſſeſſor into council, and both joined in pro- 
nouncing that unleſs ſome favourable and ſpeedy 
change took place, the project of embarking her 
fer Liſbon muſt be abandoned. Delapoer and 
Henry ſaw theſe inauſpicious ſymptoms in the ſame 
melancholy light, and drew the moſt deſponding 
coneluſions from them. One evening, when they 
were in anxious ex pectation of Mr. G, Hen- 
ry, perceiving that his mother would be glad to 
diſpenſe with Zachary's attendance, drew him 
aſide, and, walking down to the beach, began to 
queſtion him about his patient, expreſſing him- 
ſelf as without hope of her recovery, and under 
momentary terrors of her immediate diſſolution. 
To this Zachary replied, that although he ſaw 
that ſad event in approach, and, in his on judg- 
ment, regarded it as inevitable, yet he conjectured 
that ſhe would have a gradual and lingering diſ- 
miſſion out of life, without pain or Toſs of ſen- 
ſes; and that no rapid, or immediate, diſſolution 


was to be apprehended. I hope therefore,“ ad- 
ded 
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ded he, our dear lady will yet find time and 
capacity to ſettle her affairs to your fatisfactionm 
and advantage, and put you in a fituation to pro- 
poſe for the lovelieſt girl in England, to whom, 1 
perceive, you are very Tenouſly attach d. No 
anſwer being returned ta this, he proceeded— 
For my own part, I am perſuaded there is no 
fove loſt between you, as the ſaying is; and if you 
have left your heart with Miſs Manſtock in pletige,. 
ou have taken her's away with you in poſſeſſion; 
for I am no indifferent phyſtognomiſt, and not apt 
to be out in my conjectures as to the human 
heart, I had a little private talk with the young. a 
lady during our halt at Manſtock Houſe; and, L 

believe, my friend, I did your cauſe no harm by 
what I ſaid on that occahon.” —** The leſs you- 
ſaid, the better,” Henry coldly replied Come, 
come, young gentleman,” reſumed Zachary, yon 
are too modeſt, too diffident; it is not the 
time you have ſtood in your own light with the 
ladies; And that puts me in mind of my poor 
boozy dame, who has now, I ſuppoſe drank up 
her drink, and ſleeps in peace. Alexander Kin- 

loch writes me word, and T have this morni 
receiv d his letter, that ſhe is abſolutely at deaths 
door. Well! God's will be done; I muſt bear 
it with chriftian patience ; Mort omnibus commu-- 
nis.”——Here the Doctor took out his handkerchief, 
and, in conformity to cuſtom upon ſuch oceaſions, 
applied it to his eyes: where, if there had been 
a tear, no doubt the aforeſaid handkerchief would 
have done its duty, and diſpoſed of it. But L. 
muſt prepare myſelf to expect the worſt,” added 
he; “ for if death be at the door, and none but 
Sawney Kinloch to keep him ont, why *tis natu-- 
ral to conclude, that all is over with my poor 
came.. To be ſure ſhe had her failings, as who 
. | | has 
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7 | 
has not? but cuſtom, familiariz'd me to them. 
She certainly made ſome trips in point of fidelity 
to my bed, but then ſhe was over-partial to the 
brandy-bottle, and that accounts for her inconti- 
nence, you know, very naturally. She was a 
little over righteous, it muſt be own'd, and ſaddled 
me with the ſaints rather more than was agree- 
able; but then her religion was mere hypocriſy, fo 
that I cou'd not quarrel with her on that account. 
She was ſomething of a termagant, I cannot deny; 
told a pretty many untruths, and bred. a pretty 
many diſturbances in my family ; but then ſhe- 
did the ſame by-all her neighbours as by me, ſo 
that I had no cauſe in particular. to complain of 
her; and, upon the whole, have as much reaſon 
to regret the loſs of my wife, as moſt huſbands . 
have to lament for theirs.” | 

Well, my good maſter,” ſaid Henry ſmiling, 

& notwithſtanding all theſe good qualities which 
you have counted up, I am in hopes you'll bear 
your loſs with tolerable compoſure, and that vous 
days to come will not paſs the leſs to your content 
becauſe you have no —_ a wife in exiſtence, 
who anſwers to the deſcription you have been 
giving : At leaſt I hope life may be tolerable, 
tho* you have neither fot, ſlut, nor ſhrew in your 
houſe, to entertain you: and as the time, I fear 
is not far off, when you will have a real friend to 
lament, I foreſee that your profeſſional cares will 
not long ſurvive your domeſtic ones, and in that 
caſe you will have to look out for a ſucceſſor in 
your buſineſs. Shou'd that be the caſe, and. 
ſhou'd Alexander Kinloch not be the man that 
anſwers to your wiſhes, I beg you will Jet me 
recommend to you a friend of mine, for whoſe 
ſufficiency, in all reſpeQs, I will make myſelf 
reſponſible : the perſon I ſpeak of is your quon- 
TO dam 
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EN 
dam aſſiſtant, Mr. William Williams, at preſent 
Surgeon of Captain Cary's frigate, a man very 
highly to be eſteem'd for his private character, 
and of whoſe abilities, in every branch of his 
profeſſion, I am bold to promife, you may be fur- 
niſh'd with the ſtrongeſt teſtimonials. To this 
Zachary replied, that he had a very high opinion 
of Williams, and without heſitation ſhould pre- 
fer him to every other proponent, not only in 
reſpect to Henry's good wiſhes for him, but on 
the ſcore of his own merit: as for the old Scotch- 
man, he proteſted againſt him in any other capa- 
city than as a cheap drudge at the mortar, if Wil- 
liams choſe to continue him there, which however 
the ſhould not be very forward to adviſe. - | 

This matter being adjuſted to Henry's ſatisfacti- 
on, he now perceived a chaiſe and four ſtop at 
Lady Crowbery's door ; and running to it, had 
the gratification of finding that Mr. G— himſelf 
had complied with that Lady's requeſt, and come 
down in perſon. A ſhort converſation with that ex- 
cellent man ſoon opened to him a character, in 
which integrity is ſo prominent, that nature, in 
the formation of it, ſeemed determined ſo to place 
her work as that no one ſhould overlook or miſ- 
take it. It will ſuffice therefore to ſay, that eve 
thing was done, according to the will of the teſ- 
tatrix, which method in buſineſs and correctneſs 
in form could effect: the ſame opportunity alſo 
ſerved for Mr. Delapoer to make his iſed ſet- 
tlement on his ſon our hero; and this being done, 
our honeſt lawyer (and as ſuch we venture to pro- 
nounee him one of the worthieſt members of the 
community) returned to his ſtation in life; where 
we hope he will long abide, to protect the pro- 

e — clients, and enliven the ſociety of 
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CRHRArTER VIII. 


I gentle Being drops into the Grave. 


FEW days had paſſed after the departure of 
Y Mr. G, when the Lady Crowbery, per- 
cciving her fmall remains. of ſtrength hourly on 


the decline, communicated to her friends her ; 


total abandonment of all hope of ſtirring from 
the ſpot ſhe was in; at the ſame time ex preſſing 
her acquieſcence in the call of Providence, and 
the thankfulneſs with which ſhe ſhould obey the 
ſummons, in the preſence of thoſe who were 


deareſt to her in this world. She fill found 


ſtrength, by intervals, to write a. farewell letter 
to her unworthy Lord, alſo one of a very affecti- 
onate caſt to her uncle Manſtock, both which 
ſhe committed to the poſt : to lſabella ſhe likewiſe 
wrote, on a ſubject more important to her than 
that of taking leave for life, as it reſpected the 


future happineſs of her beloved ſon, and explain-- - 


ed (in terms, however, the moſt delicate) her 


implied hopes and views in the. diſpoſition ſhe had 


made of her eſtate; and this letter ſhe put into 
Henry's hands, referring it to his diſcretion in 
what manner, and at what period, to make uſe 
of it. 

To Zachary Cawdle the bequeathed an annui- 
ty of three hundred pounds _ chargeable up- 
on her eſtate, to be paid quarterly and punQually. 
In ſmall legacies to ſervants, - and charitable dona- 
tions, a further ſum was involved, for which due 


ee was made, and direQzon given. Of 


enry no mention was to be found in her will; 


but both to him and his father ſhe gave, with her 
own 
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own hands, ſeveral little articles, valuable only 
as tokens of affection and pledges of remembrance. 
Every thing that perſonally belonged to her in 
Crowbery Caſtle, of which ſhe had many parti- 
culars, were left to the lord of that manſion; the 
reſidue was bequeathed in truſt to Sir Roger Man- 
ſtock, for the uſe and benefit of Iſabella, with- 
out entail, and at her free diſpoſal, when ſhe 
ſhould attain the age of eighteen years, of which 


there yet remained ſome months only before her 


non-age ſhould expire. 
Neither her ſenſes nor ſpirits feemed to yield 


at the approach of death; every morning ſhe was 


conveyed from her bed to a couch in her ſitting- 
room, which had a pleafant view of the ſea and 
ſhore. Here ſhe was conſtantly attended by one 
or both of her beloved friends, whoſe tender aſſi- 
duities cheered her to her lateſt moments; ſhe 
took particular delight in liſtening to Delapoer's 
narrative of his adventures in India, which he 
contrived to render both intereſting and entertain- 
ing to her, mtroducing it at ſuch times only as 
the ſeemed to call for it, and in ſuch proportions 
as might not weary her attention, or too forcibly 
agitate her feelings. She alſo, in her turn, had 
a ſtory to relate, which, though told with great 
mitigation towards Lord Crowbery, and with the 
fuppreſſion of many cruel circumſtances in his con- 
duct, and ſufferings on her part, was not always 
heard with the temper and patience that ſhe wiſhꝰd 
to inſpire. Delapoer, in ſpite of all his caution, - 
would ſometimes give way to the warmth of his 
natural character, and once or twice, to her 
ſenſible regret, broke forth into menaoes and de- 
nunciations. Theſe ſhe would, with anxious 
ſolicitude, ſtrive to qualify and repreſs. If you 
love me, Delapoer,” ſhe would ſay, © you will 

| remember- 
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my memory, or diſturb my ſpirit i in the grave, 
by a revengeful and violent proceeding towards 
Lord Crowbery. Had he been indulgent and 
kind to me, how ſeverely would my RY 
have reproach'd me! and if, on the contrary, he 
has been ſomewhat harſh and ungentle, cannot 
you recollect enough, both committed and omitted 
on my part, to extenuate, if not to warrant, his 
unkindneſs? You'll ſay my marriage was a com- 
pulſory one— tis true it was ſo; but ſtill I was a 
party, tho a moſt unwilling one, in the impo- 
ſition that was put upon him: in my heart he 
never could obtain a place; J paid him obedience 
I had no more to beſtow.” 


The laſt converſation of this ſort ſhe had with 


Delapoer was on the evening preceding the day 
on which ſhe died: ſhe was fervent in prayer that 


her errors might be pardoned, and, in the moſk 


ſolemn manner, conjured him to conſpire with 
her in atonement, by giving double diligence to 
ho 


the performance of t duties which their joint 
offence had entailed upon them. in the perſon 
their ſon. Whilſt ſhe was thus addreſſing him, 
Delapoer, who was ſupporting her as ſhe fate 
ere& on the couch, perceived a convulſive ſymp- 
tom in the muſcles about her mouth, which gave 
him inſtant alarm ; and the eager look with which 
he purſued his obſeryation, convinced her that 


ſome change had happened in her features to oc- 


caſion it.— Ah! my dear friend,” ſhe ſaid, © 1 
. your looks, I am dying; perhaps Tam 
ishgur'd ; if fo, leave me, I implore you 
not let the laſt impreſſion of this face, which you 
once beheld with pleaſure, remain upon your 
memory with diſguſt and horror. If I am fit to be 


ſcen, let me thus expire, ſupported in . arms; z 


remember my words after death, and not diſgrace | 
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if not, farewell for ever; let my ſervants be call d⸗ 
and let me not ſhock either you or my ſon with 
an object ſo diftreſſing.” As the faintly uttered 
theſe words ſhe put up her hands before her face, 
which Delapoer gently claſped in his, aſſuring her, 
that her ſuſpicion” was unfounded, and that her 
features indicated no ſuch ſymptoms as the appre- 
hended. He ſoon after rung the bell, when Hen- 
ry entered haſtily, followed by Zachary and two 
female attendants : Henry threw himſelf on his 
knees by the ſide of her couch, and continued 
for ſome minutes enfolded in her arms, in ſpeech- 
leſs agony ; for he alſo perceived the change, 
and ſaw the hand of death was upon her. A con- 
vulſive tremer now ſeized her whole frame, and 
ſhe ſunk down on her couch inſenſible, while the 
Doctor exhorted them to leave her to the care of 
himſelf and the women. Through the remainder 
of the night ſhe doſed with ſhort intervals, in 
which ſhe appeared to have ſome degree of recol- 
lection, but never uttered a word or ſeemed to 
experience a pain; at an early hour of the mor- 
ning, ſhe drew her laſt and expired. The 
father and the ſon were ſtanding by the fide of . 
the bed at that awful moment, and the ſmile, 
which love impreſſed upon her features, as her 
eyes caught a parting ſight of them, before the 

cloſed magna, De, after death, as if to tell 
the beholders that her foul, unwilling to derange 
the beautiful frame in which it had been encaſed, 
had left its peace behind it, whilſt it conveyed 
itſelf away to the manſions of immortality and 


bliſs, 


r 


CuArTER IX. 


Our Hiſtory preſents a Scene, not very flattering to 
Human Nature. 


IXYE have now cloſed the hiſtory of the amia- 
dle but unhappy Lady Crowbery, and we 
would fain hope that ſuch of our readers as are pa- 
rents, will think the moral of her fate not unwor- 
thy of their conſideration and reflection. 
One of the firſt duties that devolved upon her 
aſflidted friends, was to give information of the 
mournful event to her abſent connections. This 
buſineſs was undertaken by Doctor Zachary, who 
immediately penned a reſpectful epiſtle to Sir Ro- 
er Manſtock; and alſo one in like terms to the 
Vxcount Crowbery, which were ſent off by 
expreſs. | | 
Delapoer and his ſon determined upon: ſtaying 
by the remains of their lamented friend, till orders 
ſhould be received from Lord Crowbery reſpecting 
the funeral; and Henry took an early opportunity 
of making his friend Captain Carey acquainted 
with the ſad event, that had now occaſioned him 
to decline all thoughts of rejoining the victorious fri- 
gate, Thereturn of the poſt brought him the fol- 
lowing anſwer from that gallant officer £ 
My dear friend, | 
&« loved and reſpected my relation Lady Crow- 
cc bery, as much as I deſpiſe and abhor the wretch 
ho not only ſhortened but embittered her day; 
and I lament her ſad fate and your loſs, from 


* the bottom of my heart. Bear up, however, 


* my brave fellow, and when you are weary 


the ſhore, remember you have a. meſs-mate,. 


« who 


4 
60 


C 


« ho ſo long as he has a plank to float on, wilt 

e be proud to approve himſelf your's on all occaſi- 

c ons moſt ſincerely and affeQtonately, ' 
— 88 C * 


The meſſenger in the mean time, who was 
charged with the mournful tidings of his lady's 
death proceeded on his way with all poſſible ex- 
pedition; and according to his inſtructions firſt 
preſented himſelf at the caſtle of his Lord, and 
delivered his diſpatch. It was received and read in 
the company of the Reverend Mr. Claypole and 
Miſs Fanny; the former of whom had deported 
himſelf with all poſſible addreſs, and enjoyed the 
ſatisfaction of contemplating the flattering proſ⸗ 
pect, that every hour brought nearer to his view, 
from the encreaſing attachment of that noble per- 
ſonage to his amiable niece. An uncle, more 
ſenſitive to appearances, or leſs perſuaded of the 
purity of the female character, might have proved 
a troubleſome gueſt to a nobleman of his Lordſhip's 
irritable feelings at certain moments, when the 
vehemence of his paſſion carried him beyond the 
bounds, which ſome people of more rigid notions 
would have thought a little on the outſide of dif. 
cretion ; but Mr. Claypole was not one of theſe 
formal diſciplinarians, and accommodated” himſelf 
to times and ſeaſons with admirable facility. With 
a ſoul ſuperior to ſuſpicion, he heeded not thoſe 
innocent dalliances that paſſed between the lovers, 
whilſt he had the reſource of a book, or a walk, 
and ſometimes of a nap in his chair, to fill up 
an hour when converſation was ſuſpended, . and 
dumb-ſhew took place of dialogue. 

Captain Crowbery was upon a viſit to a friend 
in a diſtant, country, ſo that the ſociety of the 
eaſtle was very much confined, and their harmony 


ſe 
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ſeldom if ever interrupted by the intruſion ef un- 
welcome viſitors. Miſs Fanny poſſeſſed the apart- 
ment of the abſent lady, and had already made 
ſome arrangements in the diſpoſitien and furniture 
of it, which ſhe aſſerted, and my Lord acknow- 
ledged, to be very ſtriking improvements. Two 


or three old domeſtics, who had conſidered them- 


ſelves as appertaining to the lady of the houſe, 
were now very naturally regarded as ſupernume- 
raries; and upon a principle of œcomy, which 
the Reverend Mr. Claypole took all proper oc- 
caſions to inculcate, were paid off and diſmiſſed. 
One or two of theſe, who had belonged to Lady 
Crowbery's family from their youth, and were 

the age of ſervice, were entertained by Sis 
Roger Manſtock, and charitably enrolled amongſt 
his band of penſioners; the others ſought their 
livelihood where they could find it. By an ar- 
rangement with the parſon of Crowbery, the 
Reverend Mr. Claypole took the duty of that pa- 
riſh upon himſelf, and transferred to him the ſer- 
wice of the church at Manſtock; to which Sir 
Roger very willingly accorded, from motives, that 
in candour we muſt acknowledge to have had ſome 
reſpe& to his own eaſe and convenience, as well 
as to the aforeſaid Mr. Claypole's. No inter- 
courſe whatever had in the mean time paſſed be- 
tween the allied houſes of Crowbery and Man- 
ſtock; few ſouls were leſs akin than thoſe: of their 
owners and-their reſpective aſſociates. 

No charge could be laid againſt Mother Nature, 
for having miſapplied her workmanſhip upon the 
mould in which the had caſt the perſon ef Lord 
Crowbery ; nay, on the contrary, it ſhould ſeem 
the had both tempered and modelled it with the 
moſt accurate attention, and harmonized it to the 
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' foul which it enveloped with the niceſt art. No 


man of common obſervation could receive a falſe 
impreſſion of his Lordſhip's character from the 
firſt glance of his exterior. Nature had not given 
to him the outward ſemblance of any one virtue, 
dignity or endowment, which he did not mentally 
poſſeſs ; neither was there one moral failing or 
defe& to be found in the' journal of his life, which 
might not figuratively be ſaid to ſtand recorded in 
the title-page of that hiſtory : In ſhort, if he had 
had hypocriſy enough to affect the manners of a 
gentleman, nobody but a fool w6uld have been 
- capable of being duped by him. | 
This accompliſhed Peer, though not quite fitted 
in all particulars to fill up the vacancy which 
Henry had left in the ſoft heart of Miſs Fanny, ne- 
vertheleſs was encouraged by that young lady to be- 
lieve that he was in abſolute poſſeſſion of it. To de- 
velope her motives for deceiving him intothisopint- 
on might be an unpleaſant inveſtigation ; but When 
we have ſaid that ambition and revenge were of 
the party, it 1s not neceſſary to ſearch for others 
to make up the number, This young lady and 
his Lordſhip were juſt then engaged in converſa- 
tion on a very intereſting topic, whilft the Rev. 
Mr. Claypole had dropt afleep on a ſopha that 
filled up a receſs in the room; when the ſervant 
arrived from Falmouth with the letter, which an- 
nounced the death of Lady Crowbery. His Lord- 
ſhip read it with a countenance, that did not in- 
dicate any of thoſe weakneſſes, which human na- _ 
ture ſometimes 1s betrayed into upon a ſudden Tur- -* 
prize. He peruſed it with a ſteady eye, folded it 
up again with a firm hand, and putting it into, his 
pocket, in a tone of voice which abated nothing 
of its uſual energy, coolly gbſerved, that the ex- 
| .peQed 


| ; 
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pected event was come to paſ Lady Crow bery 
was dead. | 5h | 


Miſs Fanny ſtarted from her ſeat, with an ex- 
clamation very frequently applied by ladies of her 
faſhion, to expreſs either joy, forrow, ſurprize or 
any other paſſion, that attacks their gentle ſpirits 


unawares, At the ſame inſtant the reverend fleeper | 
ſprung from his couch, ready prepared to ſecond ; 
any emotion that his noble friend might be pleaſed - 
to expreſs, either of joy or ſorrow : his noble b 
friend did not as yet diſcover to which party he a 
was diſpoſed to incline, therefore Mr. Clay pole 
1 kept ſilence, and held his faculties ſuſ- ˖ 
pended in a neutral ſtate, till circumſtances ſhould I 
determine them. I gueſs'd how this ſcheme to 9 
Liſbon wou'd end,” eried the Peer.—“ Yes,” 1 
replied the Parſon, I ſuſpected it wou'd termi- h 
nate as it has done, when that booby of an apo- t 
thecary took upon him the charge of her Lady- ti 
ſhip's conſtitution.”—** A pretty fellow truly, 1 
reſumed my Lord, © to be travelling phyſician to | 
a woman of quality! but I can underſtand nothing F 
from his letter, but that his patient has ſlipp'd 2 
through his hands; therefore, with your leave, - n 
ſhall ſtep into my library, and try what informa- t 
tion may be gather'd from the meſſenger.— This b 
ſaid, he roſe from his chair, and calmly ſtalked 0 
out of the room. | | | ſc 
The uncle and niece were now ſet free from all th 
reſtraint, and ſoon began to let looſe their ſenti- el 
ments upon this intereſting event, without fe- m 
ſerve :—*© I judged her caſe to be deſperate,” Pi 
cried the a „ ſhe was a loſt woman when | — 
ſaw her at Manſtock. I eannot ſay ſhe gave me any P. 
great reaſon to lament her loſs: if I ever had any ca 
obligations to her, ſhe tancePd them all by her fe 
Ve 


laſt haughty treatment of me, when I modeſtly made 
I ſuit 


1 
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fuit for the poor favour of ſucceeding Parſon Rat- 


liffe.“ To this the niece made no anſwer, nor 
indeed had ſhe paid any attention, as her mind 
was juſt then engaged in computing the period of 
2 widower's firſt mourning; and as this meditation 
involved her in fome dilemma, ſhe abruptly ap- 

caled to her uncle, whether it was totally out of 
2 for his Lordſhip to be married, before he 
was out of weepers and black gloves: ** That is 
as it may be,” replied the uncle, © ſome people 
judge in thoſe matters with more liberality and la- 
titude than others; I am no great critic in forms, 
but this I know, that the ſooner you bring his 
ordſhip to the point, my dear Fanny, che bet- 
ter;”—<© Why that is done already,” cricd the 
Lady ele&, © the point is carried, and I have his 
honour in pledge; elſe can you ſuppoſe I wou'd 
admit?“ Certainly not,” cried Claypole, in- 
terrupting her; *I cannot doubt but you know 
the ground you are upon, and therefore it is that 
| have never interpos'd my advice; but now that 
there is no longer any obſtacle, I ſhou'd recom- 


mend you to hold back, till he fulfils his engage- 


ments: a ſcaſonable reſerve may quicken deſire, 
too much kindneſs may chance to-quell it.! 1 
believe,” cricd the niece,. .I am fully capable 
of conducting myſelf in this affair, without re- 
ſorting to an adviſer; where there is no paſſion at 
the heart, it is not likely there ſhou'd be any 
error in the judgment, and I flatter myſelf you do 
me juſtice to believe, I am not in love with the 
perſon of Lord Crowbery : he is not a Henry to 
catch the eve or engage the heart, but he is a 
Peer of England, has a good eſtate and a noble 
caſtle, which, when I am the miſtreſs of, I con- 
feſs the triumph it will give me over tha 


voking chit Iſabella, whom I hate and deteſt at 
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my heart, will not be amongſt the leaſt of my en- 
joyments.“ | ? 

Lord Crowbery, in the meantime, having aſked 
a few trifling queſtions of the bearer of the letter, 
diſmiſſed him, and ſent for his agent lawyer Ferret, 
to whom he dictated the following lines, by way 
of anſwer to the queſtions referred to him in Za- 
chary's diſpatch : | 


„ Mr. Cawdle, 
Nr, | ? 

Jam commanded by the Lord Viſcount 
« Crowbery to. ſay, that he has receiv'd your's 
* of the 19th ultimo, informing him of the death 
* of your patient on the morning of that day. 
With rerpect to your further enquiries, touching 
the burial ceremonies, his Lordſhip bids me tell 
vou he has no anſwer to give: the heir or heirs 
*« of the deceas'd, whoever they may be, will act 
as they ſee fit in the caſe: you have no inſtruc- 
tions to expect from him. 

« ] am, Sir, 
* your humble ſervant, 


JOHN JEFFERY FERRET,” 


\ 


CHAPTER X. 


| he Scene is ſhifted to Manſtock Houſe. 


HEN the meſſenger arrived at Manftock 
yY Houte, Sir Roger was juſt returned home 
from the county town, where he had been unani- 
mouſly elected repreſentative in parliament. The 


mournful news cauſed deep affliction both to him 
and 
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and the ſenſitive Iſabella; the ſame ſervant was 
charged with a verbal meſſage from Lord Crow- 
bery, ſignifying that he declined interfering with 
any wiſhes Sir Roger might have, reſpecting the 
place of burial and the diſpoſal of the remains; he 
added, that when the will was opened he preſumed 
he ſhould have notice. Sir Roger well underſtood 
the ſpirit of this meſſage, and properly felt both 
the infult and the meanneſs it implied. The inſtant 
he could compoſe his thoughts ſufficiently for the 
purpoſe he wrote to Zachary Cawdle, requiring 
him to tranſmit the body with all proper deeorum 
and attendance, 2 the quality of the deceaſed 
by eaſy ſtages to the family vault of her anceſtors, 
at her paternal ſeat of Hagley Hall, where him- 
ſelf and his daughter purpoſed to be in waiting to 
receive it, and to pay the laſt honours to the corps 
of his moſt dear and lamented niece. The buſi- 
neſs this involved him in, had probably the effect 
of occupying ſo much of his time and thoughts, 
that grief had the leſs opportunity of fixing upon 
him; but the tender Iſabella, who had not ſo full 
2 ſhare of thoſe avocations, ſurrendered herſelf to 
melancholy and deſponding meditations. - In ber 
breaſt alſo there was lodged a ſecret of moſt ſeri- 
ous import; and in the mean time ſhe had no 
unſtructions how to diſpoſe of it; theſe ſhe ex pect- 
ed to receive by fome hand or other, but what to 
wiſh ſhe knew not ; whether they ſhould be to im- 
part it to her father, or ſtill to conceal it from him, 
was an alternative that offered nothing to her re- 
flection, but difficulties and diſtreſſes on both des: 
that Henry ſhould be left heir to his mother's eſtate 
was naturally to be expected, but how he could 
be named or deſcribed in her will, without a: diſ- 
covery of his birth, was what ſhe could not com- 
prehend.; the papers that had been writen for her 
2 . father's 
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father's inſpection after her couſin's death, ſhe 
knew had been deſtroyed, and. that purpoſe re- 
voked : ſhe apprehended, therefore, that ſome 
order would come to her for divulging it to Sir 
Roger; and this was a taſk which of all earthly 
undertakings was moſt dreadful to her: In the 
mean time the preparations were put forward for 
the journey, and ſervants were diſpatched before- 
hand to get the houſe 1 in order to receive them, and 
to ſet on foot all the preliminary ceremonials for a 
reſpectable and ſplendid funeral. 
In this interval arrived Mr. G with the 
will, and his coming was moſt ſeaſonable, for it was 
on the very eve of Sir Roger's ſetting out on his 
journey. This event was immediately communi- 
cated to Lord Crowbery, and with the meſſenger, 
who carried Sir. Roger's note to his Lordſhip, 
returned not the principal himſelf, but his repre- 
ſentative Mr. John Jeffery Ferret, attorney at law 
and agent to the neble Peer aforeſaid. 
The arrival of this auguſt perſonage being 
announced, the Baronet with his fair daughter, 
and the reſpectable holder and maker of the will, 


aſſembled in the book-room, and were ſoon ho- 
noured with the prefence of Mr: Ferret, before 


whom the ſeals, after being ſubmitted to his inſpec- 
on, were ſolemnly broken open, and the will 
diſtinctly and audibly read by. Mr. G The 
henatures, ſeals, dates, and every other particu- 
lar, were minutely examined by the ſaid Mr. Fer- 
ret, who was aſked by Mr. G if he was fatiſ- 


tied as to what he had ſeen and heard; to which, 
after due time for recollectiun, he gravely replied, 
In point of form 1 ſee nothing at preſent to ob- 
ect to, in point of eſſence I ſhall decline giving 
any anſwer till I have adviſed with counſel. This 


lady died in an obſcure and diſtant corner of the 
iſland, 
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iſland, the will is alſo dated not many days pre- 
vious to her deceaſe, it will be requiſite to aſcer- 
tain, that the teſtatrix was actually and bona fide 
of ſound mind and judgment at the time of her 
ſigning the ſaid will; underſtand me not, I pray 
you, as inſinuating any thing to the contrary, but 
being a profeſſional man yourſelf, you will admit 
fhe reaſonableneſs of what I ſay, which is no 
more than my duty to my principal requires of 
me ;”—* J believe your principal,” rephed Mr. 
G——, © received a letter from the teſtatrix, 
written throughout with her own hand, fince the 
date of this will, which if he is not diſpoſed to 
refer to, Sir Roget Manſtock, I am perſuaded, 
has one of as late a date to produce, which will 
teſtify to her capacity, together with other proofs, 
which will be forth-coming whenever you are in- 
ſtructed to call for them: in ſhort , Sir, we ſhall 
be ready to meet you in any way you ſhall think 
fit to require of us.” SLOE FS 
During this converſation Sir Roger ſate in ſilent 
aſtoniſhment to-find the purport of the will ſo con- 
trary to his expectations, inaſmuch as the name 
or deſcription of Henry was no where mentioned, 
nor any bequeſt whatever ſpecified, that could by 


any implication refer to him, whilſt the agitation 


it occaſioned in the boſom of Iſabella was ſuch, 
that unable to keep her ſeat, ſhe roſe, and de- 


manded of Mr. G if ſhe might not be per- 
mitted to leave the room, which being anſwered 
in the affirmative, ſhe loſt no time to avail herſelf 
of, and haſtened away. © I perceive,” faid 
lawyer Ferret, “ that my Lord Crowbery has no 
further intereſt in this will, than what reſpeQts a 
few perſonals appertaining to the deceas d, left be- 
hind her in the caſtle, of which perhaps a query 
might be made as to her Ladyſhip's right of diſpo- 
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ſal:“—“ That's a query,” cried Mr. G, 
ve have no concern with; it can only affect 
yourſelves, therefore you'll manage it in your 
own way.“ —“ I perceive alſo,” reſumed Ferret 
with ſome ſurprize, © here is no mention - 
* a certain young man, whom we in theſe 
expected to tind remembered by her Ladyſhip © 
her death, having ſeen him ſo much favour'd by 
her in her life time.” Upon this Sir Roger roſe 
from his ſeat, and addreſſing himſelf to Mr. G 
ſaid, “ I humbly conceive, Sir, if this gentleman 
has no legal obſervations fo ſtate, we are not 
bound to liſten to any others, and may break up 
he meeting.” Mr. G having made fign of 
aſſent, the Baronet departed without further cere- 
mony, and lawyer Ferret having put in his claim 
for a copy of the will, called for his horſe and ſet 
torward on the ſpur, to report his proceedings at 
the place from whenee he came. 
This buſineſs being ended, Mr. G joined 
the Baronet and the heireſs, who were expecting 
him in the adjoining room. Sir Roger began the 
converſation, by expreſſing himſelf very greatly 
ſurpriſed at the purport of his niece's bequeſt of her 
entire eſtate to his daughter: © Nay, I muſt fairly 
declare to you,” added he, that I am at a loſs how 
to reconcile myſelf to the juſtice of it. The te- 
mark which that impertinent attorney made, upon 
the total filence obſerved towards a certain young 
man, who to my knowledge was encouraged to 
expect a proviſion, was a very natural one in it- 
ſelf, though out of place in his mouth: and to ſay 
the truth, Sir, I — for the life of me compre- 
hend how ſuch an omiſſion could take place, after 
the promiſes and aſſurances I myſelf have been a wit- 
neſs to. May I aſk you to explain this, and how 


it came to paſs "that either he forfeited her fayour, or 
that 


+ 
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that ſhe forgot to make good her promiſe?” To 
this Mr. G—— replied, that he could only an- 
ſwer that enquiry in part, by aſſuring him that the 
young gentleman. in queſtion,” had in no degree 
forfeited the favour and good opinion of the lady 
deceaſed. Then I am more than ever puzzled to 
find a cauſe of her neglect of him,” ſaid the Baro- 
net: Permit me to aſk you if he faw my niece 
before her death“ He was with her Ladyſhip, 
as I believe, to the very hour of her death. And 
was he privy to the will,” demanded Sir Roger? 
* doubt,“ ſaid the worthy reſpondent, if I ought 
in ſtrictneſs to anſwer that queſtion, but in confi- 
dence I will venture to diſcloſe to you and this la- 
dy preſent, that he was not only perfectly made 
acquainted with the diſpoſition of Lady Crowbery's 
property, but alſo a very active party in the pro- 
motion of that meaſure,” ©* Then upon my life,“ 
exclaimed Sir Roger, that ſame myſterious un- 
known is without exception the moſt extraordina- 
ry and unaccountable young man now living: this, 
is the ſecond time he has put fortune from him, 
and voluntarily preferred poverty to affluence.” — 
© 1 proteſt I do not ſee any myſtery in that,” ſaid; 
the other, 1 clearly underſtand therg ate certain 
ſenſations he prefers to others, and certain things 
in — world which he loves better than his inte- 
reſt.” 

At this moment Mr. Gf, in taking his ſnuff 
box from his pocket, dropped his glove upon the 
floor without perceiving it, which the lovely Ifa- 
bella immediately picked up and preſented to him 
with a grace peculiar to herſelf. An attention fo 
flattering, naturally drew 2 return of excuſes and 
apologies from Mr. G for his inattention in 
ſuffering her to condeſcend to ſuch an office; to 
which ſhe replicd, whilſt bluſhes overſpread her 

cheeks 
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cheeks, and gratitude gliſtened in her eyes 
Any thing I can do to ſhe my reſpect for Mr. 
G——, will be an office I ſhall be proud of.” This 
was pointed in ſo marked a manner, and introdu- 
ced with a look ſo expreſſive, that it would have 
been impoſlible for any common obſerver, much 
leſs for that intelligent perſon himſelf, not to com- 
prehend the motive of it; and though Sir Roger 
gave no ſign of his having regarded it otherwiſe 
than as an ordinary act of politeneſs, yet we may 
riſque a conjecture, that he argued from it in his 
own thoughts pretty much in the ſame way with 
the gentleman to whom it was addreſſed. -- 

I his little incident did not, however, altogether 
turn their diſcourſe from the topic they were upon: 
ſabella ventured to enquire of Mr. G if Hen- 
ry was recovered from his wound, which queſtion, \ 
he conceiving it to allude to the action on BU 
the frigate, drew him into a deſcription ,of that 
fight, as he had heard it from Mr: Delapoer. 
This was in itſelf an intereſting narrative, though 
not altogethcr new to the hearers of it, fbr Cary 
had written to his uncle ſince he came into port, 
and done juſtice to his brave volunteer; but the 
warmth of his heart, who had it now in narration, ' 
and the affection he had conceived for our amiable 
hero through the natural ſympathy of congenial 
ſouls, gave a brighter hue to the deſcription, and 
animated one at leaſt of his audience in ſo peculi- 
ar a manner, that, at the concluſion of it, ſhe was 
impelled to venture upon an inference, which in 
a more collected moment ſhe would hardly have 
riſqued, viz. *© That where ſo much courage and 
benevolence were united, it was no wonder if eve- 
ry action of ſuch a character, produced ſomething 
uncommonly noble and ſuperior to views of world- 
ly minds.” 

An 
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An apoſtrophe, ſo much above the pitch of Iſa- 
bella's natural diffidence, would hardly have paſſed 
without a comment from Sir Roger, had not Mr. 
6 been preſent, or, let us rather ſay, had it 
not been juſtly due to the merits of our hero. 


— — TIT IEEE nm ——_—— 
CHAPTER. XI. 


A Gleam of Hope ſuddenly reverſed. 


* H A T imprudence have I given way to,“ 
ſaid Iſabella within herſelf, when ſhe 
retired to her ſolitary meditations in her own apart- 
ment, I ſhall certainly reerive the rebuke which 
have merited from my father: but Oh! that I 
might be ſuffered to give vent to my reſpe and 
gratitude for that charming man who ſpoke ſo 
warmly of my Henry ; yes, yes, he is all that's good 
and generous, all that is brave and benevolent, all 
that is engaging, amiable, and excellent in human 
nature : and now I can interpret his proceeding, F 
can ſolve his motives for the ſacrifice he has made 
of his inheritance, to preſerve the memory of his 
mother from diſgrace and ſhame: glorious, une- 
qualled generoſity, which throws him on: my ho- 
nour for reſtitution; and, thank Heaven,. that ho- 
nour glows within my breaſt as warmly as within 
his own. Let the conſequences be whatever they 
may, I ſwear to truth, Iwill not be a day in - po{- 
ſeſſion of the power to do him juſtice, without ſeiz- 
ing the opportunity of performing it: but is that 
enough? Is there not another hope at his heart? Is 
there not another wiſh in mine? May I not be- 
heve he loves me? Havel not heard him tenderly 
expreſs his feelings, his affections, and what an- 
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ſwer did I make? Oh! ſuch an one it was as 0 

ed my whole ſoul, without the feeble, the fallaci- 
ous aid of words. My ſighs were vows, my part- 
ing tears were ſeals of love, more ſacred more ſin- 
cere, than all the bonds that law or language can 
deviſe; and I will keep them faithfully in remem- 
brance; yes, Henry, whilſt I have life my heart 
can never change; I may be wretched, falſe I will 
not be.” 

Here Sir Roger entered the room; his plea was 
to enquire if ſhe was preparing for her journey on 
the next morning: but he ſate down, and entered 
into a diſcourſe that certainly was not calculated 
to forward thoſe preparations :: he began by obſer- 
ving to her how much he had been furpriſed at the 
reading of his niece's wilt; and aſked her, with a 
ſmile, how ſhe felt herſelf affected by the ſudden 

acceſſion of ſo great a fortune, I fancy,” ſaid he, 
« you did not expect, when we propoſed this 
mournful journey, that you was going to take poſ- 
ſeflion of your own eſtate; I can affure you, Iſabel- 
la, it is a very fine place, and, I am told, has been 
well kept up, tho? our poor friend never viſited it: 
hope however it will not put you out of conceit 
with Manſtock Houſe.“ “ So long as you inhabit 
it,” ſhe rephed, ** no place can rival Manſtock in 
my thoughts.” —< But when you marry you may 
entertain other thoughts.” —© I will never marry 
any man capable of an attempt to detach me from 
a preference ſo natural, ſo unalterable.— “ Then 
you muſt not marry any man,” ſaid Sir Roger, who 
has a predileQtion for his own family feat.” Ha- 
ving already ane more than I want,” replied Iſabel- 
la, ſmiling, I hope you think there is no occaſi- 
on for me to add to it.“ —* I underſtand you,” 
faid the father, in a tone of good humour, © the 
man ꝛ0 your mind muſt have no IC: © | - 
: ouſe 
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houſe or home: he muſt be without fortune.” - 1 
confeſs,” anſwering quickly, ſaid Iſabella, 1 
could readily wave that, if he had virtue, courage, 
generoſity, good ſenſe, and diſcernment to reſpect 
and honour you; without theſe qualities I ſhould 
deſpiſe him, had he the wealth of worlds.” —** But 
you know no ſuch perſon, not you,” ſaid the Baro- 
net, looking archly at her as he ſpoke, you have 
never met with any lover of this deſcription, and 
whilſt you perſiſt in ſo many unreaſonable demands 
upon his character, probably you never will.” — 
Not above once in my life, I dare ſay,” anſwered 
Iſabella.—“ And once is enough,” ſaid he, © if you 
are ſure of your man: look ye, daughter, I love 
fair dealing and confeſſion, I fancy our friend 
G and you are pretty much of the ſame. opi- 
nion in this cafe, for I'obſerve you ſeconded his en- 
comiums on a certain perſon with uncommon ar- 
dour; now | conceive, when a young lady is fo 
warmin the praiſes of a young man, and both par- 
tics are unmarried, it is a ſtrong preſumption that 
there 1s a liking in the caſe ; if fo, why not confeſs 
it? Seeing | have no other power over your mind, 


except by correcting your judgment where L think 


it errs, or confirming your choice where I think itis 
well placed.” | oY 
* Oh! my dear, dear Sir,” replied the grateful 
damſel, © I ſhould be indeed unworthy of ſo much 
goodneſs, if I did not meet your candour with the 
ſincereſt expoſition of my heart and its affections. 
yes, my ever-honoured father, Iwill confeſs” to 
you, and I truſt I need not bluſh at the confeſſion, 
that I contemplate Henry's character with admira- 
tion and delight: I do believe it is a combination 
of all human virtues; and I ground my faith, not 
upon preſumptive partial conjecture, but 
proofs- which will bear the ſtricteſt examination, 
which 
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which cannot be controverted by malice itſelf, and 
to moſt of which you yourſelf can witneſs. Let 
his conduct be ſcrutinized from the firft moment 


that fortune threw him upon our mercy to the pre- 
ſent inſtant ; where can be found an example of 


ſuch patience, reſignation, fortitude z of ſuch be- 


nevolence, bravery, generolity ? What has he not 
endured, what has he not forgiven? Who ever 

made ſuch diſintereſted _ ſacrifices to a principle 
of juſtice and honour, in the moſt refined, the moſt 
exalted ſenſe of thoſe virtues? Neither is he leſs 
to be admired for the purity of his morals than for 
the delicacy of his principles.” — Well, well,” 
cried the Baronet, ** ſo far, ſo good; you have 
gone on briſkly with his mental qualities, and 1 
don't know that you have ſaid a word too much; 
but what is it all, if that one thing ſhould be want- 
ing, without which no young lady ever yielded 
more than her approbation to the beſt of men? If 
the perſon in which all theſe virtues center is not 
agreeable to you, if the form is not elegant, the 
manners not engaging, the addreſs not captivating, 
why then, you know, there can be no love in the 
heart, and praiſe is all that poor Henry is ever to 
expect from your lips.“ —“ Ah! my beloved Sir,” 
cried Iſabella, bluſhing, yet with eyes that ſhewed 
it was the bluſh of joy, now you are rallying 
me becaufe I have forborne to ſpeak of what I dare 
ſay you ſuipe& was foremoſt in my thoughts; but 
in points of truth and facts there can be but one 
opinion, in matters of taſte there may be many : 
it appears to me that nature has been as partial to 
Henry in perſon as in mind; you may not ſee him 
with the ſame eyes.“ Not exactly, perhaps,” 
he replied, ſmiling, © but yet I can ſee enough to 
comprehend why Fanny Claypole fell in love 
with lim, why Suſan May was diſtracted n 
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and why you my dear Iſabella, do not abſolutely 
diflike him.“ Diſlike him,” echoed the fond 
damſel, Oh Heavens! I ſhould be a wretch in- 
ſenſible to the fineſt work of the Creator, if I could 
diſlike him; ſurely, Sir, nothing in the human. 
form can be more perfect than Henry. Come, 
come!” reſumed Sir Roger, you have made up 
for all deficiencies at laſt ; more need notbe attempt-- 
ed, for more; I think cannot be ſaid; and now, 
Iſabella, having heard your confeſſion, it is my 
turn to call upon your attention whilſt I make mine. 
In every thing you have ſaid of Henry I perfectly 
concur ; greater proof cannot give you of my ve- 
ry high opinion of his merit and accompliſhments, 
than by aſſuring you, that the reaſons I have hi- 
therto had for oppoſing your attachment to him, 
are, by recent circumſtances in a great degree re- 
moved, and as want of fortune alone would in no 
inftance have been my abſolute objeQtion, I ſhall 
the leſs inſiſt upon it in the prefent caſe, foraſmuch 
as your means are now ſo great as to make any fur- 
ther augmentation of them by marriage an object 
not worth attending to. In the place therefore of 
ſeveral impediments, I now ſee but one remaining, 
and that is my ignorance of his birth and condition; 
I cannot diſpenſe with obſcurity or meanneſs. Now 
altho* the myſtery is not cleared up by the melan- 
choby event of your couſin's deceaſe, yet the terror 
of it is removed from my mind by the circumſtan- 

ces of her will; for I ſhall now diſcloſe to you what 
I ſhould never have mentioned whilſt Lady Crow- 
bery was living, that there was ſomething in her 
deportment towards your friend Henry. that gave 
me great uneaſineſs and alarm: not that L enter- 
tained ſuſpicions of the ſort which her imperious 
huſband had, or affected to have, of their conneQi- 
on; no, that was not the nature of my terror; the 


thought 


206 „. 
thought was out of the reach of probability; the 


character of the lady gave no countenaace to it; 
on the contrary, there was ſuch an air of maternal 
tenderneſs in her regards, that I proteſt to you, 
Iſabella, I found myſelf haunted by an idea, that 
the idle rumour which was ſpread about the neigh- 
bourhood after my niece had eloped with Mr. De- 
lapoer might have been true, and that this ſame 
youth had been the unlawful iſſue of that connec- 
tion: under the impreſſion of ſuch an idea, you 
cannot wonder at the vehemence with which J in- 
terdicted your correſpondence with him; but now 
that I ſee him totally overlooked in her wilt, F can 
no longer entertain any ſuſpicion of his ſtanding in 
ſo near a relation to her, and with that ſuſpicion 
of his being her ſon, I now diſmiſs my oppoſition 
to his pretenſions as your admirer.” | 
Had Sir Roger Manſtock waited for an anſwer 
to this ſpeech, it would have been impoſſible for 
Iſabella to have diſguiſed the ſenſations it produced, - 
ſenſations as oppoſite to thoſe it was meant to con- 
vey as chilling diſappointment is to thankful joy! 
But he was gone as ſoorr as he had uttered the con- 
cluding words, and gone in the. perſuaſion that he 
had made a being happy, who was infinitely dear 
to him, vhilſt ſhe was left to refſect upon a fitvati- 
on now rendered far more hopeleſs and diſtreſſing 
than it had been in the worſt of moments, when 
his oppoſition was more open and declared. Whilſt 
ſhe pondered upon this, her bofom heaved with 
fighs, and her eyes ſtreameg with tears. All thoſe 
faſcinating ideas which her fond father's encoura- 
ing diſcourſe had raiſed in her mind were at once 
diſperſed, and ſucceeded by a preſs of thoughts 
that preſented nothing but deſpair and diſappoint- 
ment to her imagination. What to do ſhe knew 


not, and how to ſhape her conduct in a — 
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ſo full of difficulties, ſhe was incapable of deciding ; 
for if ſhe availed herſelf of her father's permiſſion 
for re- admitting him into the family, what conſe- 
quence could enſue from ſuch a fraitleſs indulg- 
ence but an aggravation of regret, which every 
hour of increaſing love and approbation would ac- 
cumulate upon her? On the other hand, what 


would her father think, after the confeſſion ſhe had 


made, if ſhe was now to hold back, when ſhe had 
his leave to advance ? What, but that ſhe was the 
moſt obſtinate and capricious coquette in nature, - 
who was no longer pleaſed than whilſt ſhe was op- 
poſed, and had no wiſhes of her own when they 
were found to coincide with his? It was now, for 
the firſt time, ſhe lamented the confidence that 
had been repoſed in her by her deceaſed friend and 
benefactreſs; for being entruſted with the ſecret, 
ſhe could in no caſe violate her honour by betray- 
ing it; and being now made acquainted with her 
father's motives for proſcribing Henry whilſt he 
ſuſpected him to be the ſon of his niece, no temp- 
tation upon earth could overcome her abhorrence 
of duplicity or deceit, whilft he ſhould retain a ſen- 
timent ſo adverſe to that connection; and in this 
ſhe foreſaw no probability of change. 

With heavy heart, therefore, we muſt leave the 
unhappy Iſabella to ſtruggle with theſe conflicting 
thoughts, and turn to other ſcenes, that are pre- 
pared to open the ſucceeding book. 


END OF THE NINTH BOOK. 


H E N R V. 


BOOK THE TEN TH. 


CnaryerTeER I. | 


In which the Author confutes himſelf. 


AVING been ſo long employed in finding 
words, according to rule and method, fcr 
others, I begin to think I have a right to beſtow 
ſome according to my own fancy, and that juſt 
now prompts me to write without any rule or ne- 
thod whatſoever. 

In the firſt place then, permit me to ſay, that 
do not allow any man can have a fair excuſe for 
not reading theſe yolumes once at leaſt in his life, 

vided he can read at all. For what 1s the plea, 
F would fain know, that he can ſet up for refuſing 
them a peruſal? Is he too wiſe to be taught any 
thing new ?—they do not pretend to have any new 
thing. in them or about them; they boaft them- 
ſelves to be as old as nature; and as for inſtructi- 
on, if he is too wiſe to want it, they are not ſo 
fooliſh as to force it upon him againſt his wiſhes. 

Is he too lazy to be amuſed by any reading ? 
then let him employ a toad-eater 'to recite them 
in his ears till he falls aſleep; he cannot purchaſe 
a cheaper or more harmleſs narcotic in his apo- 
thecary's ſhop. 

Is be too proud to ſtoop his genius to the peru- 
ſal of a trivial novel? my hfe upon it, his genius 
is oftentimes more trivially employed. Is truth 
his conſtant ſtudy and purſuit ? and has he not a 
yet found out that there is truth in fiction; that { 
by the device of fable (as the philoſopher Saint F 
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pierre well obſerves) the ſoul gradually * it— 
ſelf to truth? I am vain enough to think there 
may be many more truths in this poor fable, than 
he will diſcover or comprehend in all his ef 
ſics. 

But ſome may plead buſineſs, and buſineſs muſt 
be followed. True! and ſo maſt hounds ; but 
the man who follows either, be it ever ſo cloſely, 
will (till find that he has gone many miles out of 
his way. Let the man of buſineſs recollect how: 
much of his life is ſpent in being buſy about nothing, 
and he cannot but acknowle has had time 
to beſtow upon the reading of theſe little books, 
and a hundred others. But all this while he has 


been accumulating money: if he dies to-morrow 


he will die worth one hundred thouſand pounds; 
and if he does, is he any whit wiſer, (C put the - 
queſtion in the words of the in imitable author of 
T he Serious Call) is he any whit wiſer, I demand, 
ian he who has taken the ſame pains to have a hundred: 
thouſand pair of boots and — when he leaves the 
world ? 

But harkye, Mr. Noveliſt, the faſtidious phi- 
loſopher will ſay, my ſtudies do not lie your way. 
To him I could anſwer—then are my ſtudies, 
learned Sir, more complaifant' than your's; for 
as far as you yourſelf participate of human nature, 
ſo far you come within the ſcope of my reſearches; 
why then may not you deign to read me, though 
do not aſpire to copy yon? Though your proud 
caſtle is barred againſt my approach, my humble 
cottage 1s the ſeat of general hoſpitality, and open- 
to you in common with the reſt of my fellow crea- 
tures. The ſimple gooſe-quill, that can fan one 
ſpark of pure benevolence into activity by the 
playfulneſs of its motion, has done more for 
mankind than the full-plumed CO who, 
with 
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with the ſtrut of the gooſe itſelf, cackles out his 
deſpicable ſpleen, and hiſſes at each paſſenger as 
he goes regardleſs by him. : 

If but one of all my readers has felt the ſympa- 
thy of a generous ſentiment, if another has ex- 
perienced the conſcious ſenſe of ſelf-reproaching 
turpitude, and bluſhed at the diſcovery, I think l 
have thrown more light into the world, than the 
philoſopher can dig out of the bowels of the earth, 
though he may thereby affect to decide upon the 
world's age, as jockies do upon horſes by looking 
in their mouths. What if philoſophers have now 
found out that water is no element? they have nei- 
ther added to its uſes, nor taken any away ; and as 
for me, though, for peace ſake, I will forbear to ſay 
it is an element, I will not promiſe them to reſt 
my faith ſo far upon their dogma, as to ſay, that 
it is not. The Author of Nature ſeems graciouſly 
to have ordained, that in ſearching 'after things 
without uſe, our enquiries ſhould be purſued with- 
out ſucceſs, ſo that no labour might be waſted up- 
on things that cannot profit us: but it is only after 
theſe curious nothings that our philofopher is ever 
on the queſt; and yet he pretends to ſay, that he 
has no leiſure to beſtow upon my men and women. 
Why will he not rather ſtudy to be informed of 
what would profit him to know, and ſubmit to be 
ignorant of what the Great Diſpoſer of the Uni- 
verſe hath, in tender conſideration of his ſhort- 


lived creatures, buried out of ſight? As much 


truth as man's intellects can admit, is acceſſible to 
man's - enquiries, but, ignorance is given to the 


ſoul, as the lid is beſtowed upon the eye; it lets 


in all the light it can uſefully diſpenſe with, and 
ſhuts out what it cannot bear. And now, n6 
more of the philoſopher ; whilſt I am contempla- 
ting the ſtatue, let him hunt after the beetle that 
crawls at the baſe of it. 
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There is, notwithſtanding, more for me to do; 
and as theſe volumes are my clients, ſo am I their 
advocate, and muſt be prepared for all that may 
oppoſe me: the next, however, is 1 — ca- 
viler, and approaches in a form that challenges my 
reſpect; it is a reader I would not offeng and ſhock 
for all that fame could give me; ſne comes with 
modeſt bluſhes on her cheeks, and points to cer- 
tain pages doubled down in my offending work, 
too highly coloured for her chaſte revolting eye to 
reſt upon. What ſhall I reply to this appellant ? 
How defend myſelf from one; who comes into the 
liſts with all the virtues armed in her ſupport? 
Where now is my impure Jemima? where is Fan- 
ny Claypole? where even my benevolent Suſan 
May ?—Fled out of fight, abaſhed and ſelf con- 
demned! What avails it me to ſay that they are 
Nature's children? My reproving critic does not 
wiſh to make acquaintance with the profligates of 
her family. In vain I urge, that contraſt is the 
ſoul of compoſition; that joy and ſorrow, health 
and ſickneſs, good and evil, chequer life itſelf 
through every ftage; that even virtue wants an 
oppoſite to give its luſtre full difplay : ſhe-does 
not think that ſcenes, which addrefs themſelves to 
the paſſions, can be defended by arguments that 
apply. to the judgment : I may be juſtified by the 
rules of compoſition ; ſhe is trying me by thofe 
of decorum. If I ſhelter myſelf in the plea, that 
temptations are the teſt of an heroic ſpirit ; that I 
cannot make bricks without ſtratu; and that although 
the ſaid ſtraw be of an inflammable quality, yet 'I 
muſt work with ſach materials as I have: ſhe will 
not heſitate to admit the neceſlity of temptations, 
but ſhe will reſolutely condemn the too profuſe and 
prominent diſplay of them; ſhe would work her 
thades more tender ; mine are too bold: if I ſay, 
Walt 
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wait for the moral, ſhe replies, that it is the na- 
ture of ſuſceptibility not to wait; the miſchief is 
in the front, the moral is in the rear; the remedy 
cannot always overtake the diſeaſe ; and ſhe aſks, 
where is the wit in voluntarily provoking the fang 
of the viper, becauſe, forſooth, we have a me- 
dicine in our cloſet that will ſtaunch the poiſon, 
if we do not flip the time of applying it? 
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Mark now, candid reader, if | have not wove 
a hedge about myſelf, which I have neither cun- te 
ning to creep through, not agility to climb; but P 
it is ever thus when I argue with the ladies. If 5 
their modeſty is of ſo touchy a temper, as to ac- ol 
cuſe me of impudence, I know no better way to P. 
convince them of their miſtake, than by copying * 
that modeſty, and making no defence; and ſure * 
Jam, that ſuch would be their conduct in the caſe gl 
of real attack, when the relation of it only ſtirs * 
them into ſuch tremors and palpitations: I fear, cl 
therefore, that their extreme ſuſceptibility proves * 
too much; thoſe muſt ride their palfreys with th 
a very looſe rein, who are ſo ſoon thrown out * 
of their ſeat upon every little ſtart or ſtumble that ly 
they make. 5 dt 
What I have written, I have written in the hope di 
of recommending virtue by the fiction of a virtuous al 
g | character, which, to render amiable, I made na- T 
tural, and to render natural, I made ſubject to di 
temptations, though reſolute in withſtanding them: of 
in one inſtance only my hero owes his victory to hs: 
chance, and not to his own fortitude: if virtue or 
therefore cannot read her own encomium, without - 
catching fire at the allurements of her antagoniſt, th 
ſhe is not that pure and perfect virtue I was ſtudi- NY 
ous to pay court to, but ſome hypocrite, who has | þ 
baſely tricked herſelf out in the uniform of the ; 
eorps, for tha opportunity of deſerting over to 15 
the enemy with her arms and accoutrements. : 
| CA 
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Cures 1 


4 Peep behind the Curtain at Crptoberꝝy Caſtle... 


HILST the gentle boſom of Iſabella was 
W rent with a thouſand perplexing 'inquie- 
tudes, the proud exulting heart of Fanny Clay- 
pole was anticipating the fancied joys of rank and 
ſplendour, and already practiſing the ſtately airs 
of a Viſcounteſs elect. Her uncle now began to 
paſs his time not quite ſo much to his ſatisfaQtion 
as he had done: though his niece ſhll continued 
to treat him with external civility, yet there was a 
gracious manner in it, that conveyed the idea of 
condeſcenſion and protection, rather than of cor- 
diality or reſpect. The reſtraint which ſhe and her 
noble paramour ſubmitted to in his company, 
though as little as decency could diſpenſe with, 
was ſtill ſomething more than they could willing- 
ly ſpare on certain occaſions, and he then began to 
diſcover, that all his accommodating complacen 
did not quite anſwer their purpoſes, and that his 
abſence began to be wiſhed for by both parties. 
This indeed was more than inſinuated to him by 
dumb ſhew ; for my Lord took frequent occaſions 
of enquiring, whether Sir Roger Manſtock would 
not be uneaſy at his pariſh . being left without a 
refident miniſter, and once or twice aſked him, in 
a natural manner, if he was doing any thing at 
the parſonage, and whether it would require any 
repairs before it was made fit for his reception, 
intimating, with much ſeeming kindneſs, that if 
there was any thing wanting for his comfort, he 
would ſend his own workmen over, and fit it to 
his wiſhes ; adding, that it would ever give him 
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the moſt ſupreme delight to ſhew any mark of his 
reſpect to the uncle of his amiable friend Miſs 
Claypole. Theſe hints that ſagacious gentleman 
was not flow to comprehend; but it did not juſt 
now ſuit him to put them into practice. 
When lawyer Ferret returned from Manſtack, 

and the copy of Lady Crowbery's will, which he 
had there taken, had been peruſed by his Lordſhip, 
that noble perſonage, in a manner ſuitable to his 
high dignity, expreſſed a moſt ſovereign contempt 
for the good things of this world, which it had con- 
veyed in ſuch ample propox;:on to the fair Iſabella, 
and ſo ſparingly: to himſelf; in fact, it is rea- 
ſonable ty ſuppoſe, that as his Lordſhip's expec- 
tations were extremely moderate, his diſappoint- 
ment could not be very great, ſo that he bore the event 
without any great excrciſe of his virtues; one thing, 
however, he remarked with a conſiderable degree 
of ſatisfaction, and this was, the unexpected omiſ- 
ſion of any legacy to our hero Henry: this cir- 
cumftance he communicated, without loſs of time, 
to Mr. Claypole and Miſs Fanny, commenting 
upon it in a ſtile that ſufficiently diſcloſed to them 
the gratification he ſecretly derived to himſelf in 
talking of it:—© You ſee,” cried his Lordſhip, 
in his uſual ſtile of pleaſantry, *©-what ſort of ſtuff 
her ladyſhip's liking to that young fellow was 
made of! no longer pipe, -no longer pay, was her 
maxim. He muſt now ſink into his primitive ob- 
ſcurity ; all his golden hopes are blaſted, and, I 
dare engage, he is at this moment, venting execra 
tions againſt her deceit and his on credulity. But 
he is rightly ſerv'd; may ſuch ever be the fate of 
all upſtart * favourites of married ladies !”—Here 
Claypole .chimed in, with an inference or two in 


the way of retort upon Henry for his refuſal of 
Blachford's - bequeſt, obſerving, that the man, 


who, 
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who, from an affeQation of diſintereſtedneſs, with- 
ſtood the favours of fortune when they were ten- 
dered to him, generally lived long enough to find 
himſelf the dupe of his own vanity, and to bewail 
his folly in the bitterneſs of ſelf-reproach and vex- 
ation. I ſee but one chance that remains for 
this ſilly fellow, added he, ©* which is, to betake 
himſelf with all humility to Blachford's leavings, 
and pay his court, without foſs of time, to Mrs. 
Suſan May of meretricious memory, oy whoſe 
favour he may ſtill ſubſiſt upon the bread of infamy, . 
and ſing pſalms with Ezekiel Daw to ſome godly 
tune, whilft the old dame ſcums the pot. So ends 
the hiſtory of Henry the Foundling , whoſe ad- 
ventures, with the help of a little modern garniſh, 
may furniſh matter to ſome paltry noveliſt for a 
ſcurvy tale, to fill a gap in the ſhelves of a 
circulating library; and, if the writer has the 
wit to make the moſt of it, he may find out a moral 
in the cataſtrophe of his hero, and entitle it, 
The Riſe and Fall of Vanity; for ſpch in fact 
it is.“ 

Mifs Fanny threw a different light upon the 
ſubject; ſhe confeſſed he well deſerved the diſap- 
pointment he had met with ; but ſhe did not think 
that was excuſe ſufficient for the perſon who diſ- 
appointed him. < I own,” ſaid that candid young 
lady, “ I have always accuſtom'd myſelf to con- 
ſider a promiſe as a ſacred thing: where I give 
hopes I think myſelf in conſcience bound to make 
them good; and on the other hand, where they 
are given to me, I ſhould hold the perſon baſe in 
the extreme, abandon'd to all ſenſe of honour, 
and a wretch, whom, without a crime, we might 
treat as an outlaw and aſſaſſin, who violated the 
faith he had pledg'd, and the word of promiſe he 
had given. Now I do not mean to impute this 
baſeneſs to any perſon in particalar, much leſs to 
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the teſpectable object of ourpreſent e 


between man and woman, where favours have 
been interchang d, and promiſes grafted upon thoſe 
pledges of affection, they are binding in the moſt 
ſacred Tenſe, and he or the, who breaks from 
them abandon'd in the extremeſt degree.“ 

« Certainly,” interpoſed my Lord, without 
all doubt you ſpeak What every perſon of honor 
muſt admit to be true, and what 1; permit me to 
lay, feel, and, I hope, practiſe, in its ſtricteſt 
ſenſe. Put the caſe, by way of elucidation 'only, 
that I profeſs myſelf the admirer of a lady of repu- 
tation; I am ſmitten with her charms, in ſhort 
Tam in love with her. V ery well. Believing me 
to be a man of honour, ſhe allows me to make 
ſunt to her; I gain her confidence, we'll ſuppoſe, 
and ſhe begins to favour my ſuit ; ſhe ſmiles on my 
humble addreſſes.” —Here a ſoft glance from the 
bright eyes of Miſs Fanny brought his Lordfhip's 
eloquence to a pauſe. He gently took her hand, 
and in a whiſper tenderly murmured—* Lovely 
creature, if you look upon me with thoſc eyes, I 
I ſhall forget every word I was ſaying, every ſenſe 
will be loſt in ecſtacy and rapture.” —** Go on, 
go on,” ſaid Fanny, ſmiling, «© I am much inte- 
reſted in what you are ſaying, and ſhou'd be ſorry 
to interrupt you in the moſt important part of it.“ 

—*< Put me in then,” ſaid the peer, © tor I pro- 
teſt to you I am loſt.” —*© Why, you had juſt gain'd 
the lady” s affections,” replied Fanny; © nay, 1 


-believe my conſcience you was going on too proſ- 
perouſly for her repoſe, unleſs you was upon the 


ſtricteſt honour.” There you are rather before- 
hand with me,” reſumed my Lord, ** tho”, 1 
confeſs I was coming to the point : : be if fo then? 
Let us a moment ſuppoſe that this lady, in pity 
to my ſufferings, or, if you will, in kind com- 
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_ phance withm importunate and empaſſiom dſolicita- . 5 
tions, generouſlyconcedesthaſefavours, whicharethe- * 
reateſt woman can beſtow or man receive, can it 
For 2 moment be doubted that I am bound by all 
k the ties cf honour, gratitude andjuſtice, to indem- 
nify the reputation of my benefaQreſs? Heavens 1 
[| were the vileſt wretch that ever breath'd, cou'd. 
Ido leſs than tender her my heart, my hand, my 
name, rank, fortune, every thing that I poſſeſs 
on earth, as ſoon as ever opportunity and circum- 
ſtances wou'd permit, Theſe are my principles, 
my dear Miſs Claypole, and they are ſuch as, 1 
truſt, your worthy uncle, if he has liſten'd to our _ 
diſcourſe, will give me credit for, and approve.” - 

“ Certazaly, my Lord,” replied that reverend 
perſonage ; © there cannot be two opinions on the 
ſubje& ; were the caſe to happen as ydu put it, 
every man of honour's conduct muſt be ſuch as 
you ſtare it; but I muſt take the liberty to ob- 
ſerve, that no woman of honour, WhO was wiſe, 
wou'd put him to the trial.” 5 + xs . 

Ah!]! my good Sir,” ſaid my Lord, “ you 

ſpeak exactly within the line of your profeſſion, 
and ſo far you ſpeak right. Tis as Ratural for 
you, who are a parſon, to preach up ſelf-denial, 
as it is for an apothecary to recommend phyſic,- . 
tho' nature, in both caſes, nauſeates the doſe; and + 
the fineſt gratification of the ſenſes is ſacrific'd by 
thepreſcription. That rigid morality, that wou'd 
ſtrip life of all its beſt enjoyments, wou d 
alſo diveſt our hearts of all their moſt exalted ſen- 
ſations. What wou'd become of thoſe glowing, 
effuſions of love and gratitude, if there was no 
truſt, .no confidence, no mutual interchange of © © 
honour and good faith? The lawyer, who furnifh= _ 
es my occaſions with a loan, and binds me down . © 
by the fetters of a mortgage, is a trader in money --- - 
u ho confers no favour on me by the accompdation 
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MN 1 derive from it; whereas the friend, who conk- p 
E dentially ſupplies my wants, and reits upon my N 
I promiſe for indemnification, leaves me under an 4 
obligation, that convinces me I was in his ty 
4 and fixes him in mine. Favours in love are like h 
4 favours in friendſhip; the ſame rule applies to both; di 
= to truſt is the teſt of friendſhip, to £2 truſted is the q 
- triumph of love.“ | ſh 
. believe, my Lord,“ faid Miſs Claypole, pe 
42 „we are talking upon a ſubject, that my uncle ar 
1 has not made his ſtudy, therefore we may as well of 
= - diop it for the preſent.” 
4 | This being ſaid, a ſullen filence enſued; the ad- iv 
Cc vocates for the tender paſſion no longer deigned wi 
1 to maintain an argument with ſo unequal an op- he 
1 ponent, but contented themſelves with giving him ha 
= to underſtand, by certain plain-ſpeaking looks, foi 
that if he had any private ſtudies to purſue, which th 
might occupy an hour or two of his time, they th 
had reſources within themfelves for filling up the 1h: 
interval. The intelligent obſerver read their mean- ſes 
ing in their looks, and placidly withdrew. | vil 
Doubtful as I am, whether ſome of my readers hu 
might not think that there was one dialogue too He 
many in my hiftory, were I to record what now ſtil 
enſued between Miſs Fanny and the Viſcount, I do: 
Mall omit the recital, and conclude this chapter. tur 
| you 
a | | ; me 
| No . bla 
; rea 
CuATTE&X III. you 
| wif 
| | , loy 
An Exeurfun fi em Crewbery Caffle. Le 
M next morning both Phoebus and Sir Ro- ol 
ger Manſtock had harneſſed their * and on 
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advanced their journey befote the beauteous 
Miſs — the ſoſt bands of ſleep aſunder, and | 
aroſe to renew her charms at the toilette. Her pro- 
tracted flumbers had ſo far exceeded the accuſtomed 
hour of breakfaſt, that ſhe gave orders to het atten- 
dant to ſerve her in her on apartment: ' polite en- 
quiries were ſent up more than once by his Lord- 
ſhip, to which excuſes were returned of flight indif- 
potition; in the mean time the following reflections 
aroſe in that gentle fair one's mind, upon a review 
of paſt occurrences. 

Well, tobe ſure, there is ſomething very capt- 
ivating in a title, elſe this ſame Lord Crowbery 
wou d be inſupportable; I perceive I ſhall be moſt 
heartily ſick of him before the honey-moon is 
half out; I ſhall never have the patience of his 
former lady; let him beware how he treats me in 
the manner he behav'd to her; Pll ſoon ſhew him 
that my ſpirit is at leaſt as good as his own; he 
ſhan't ſhut me up in this diſmal caſtle, and nau- 
ſeate me with his ſurfeiting fondneſs : ſure, of Al 
viſitations under heaven, that of a ſtale doating 
huſband wou'd be the moſt intolerable. . Oh! 
Henry! Henry! why wou d you reject me? Still, 
ſtill your image haunts me; my fond heart ſtill 
doats upon you, and wou d ſpurn this odious crea- 
ture and his titles with diſdain, cou'd I but gain 
your love. But hold? perhaps. your diſappoint- 
ment may have. humbled you ; all hopes now 
blaſted, and Ifabella thrown by fortune beyond the 
reach even of your meditations, who can tell but 
you are now regretting your own obſtinacy, and 
wiſhing to recal that fatal hour, when mad with 
love, and fird with reſentment—Oh! horrible! 


cannot name the reſt.” Here ſhe threw herſelf 


back in her chair, and, burſting into tears, fortu- 
tunately found vent for a guſt of paſſon, that 
Le | would 
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would elſe have thrown her into violent hy ſterics.. 


Again ſhe reſumed her ſoliloquy “ What, did my 
N uncle mean by ſaying you muſt 


an May? No; that my Henry will never du. 
His ſpirit never will ſtoop to that; it never ſhall, 
if I have influence to prevent it. PlI facrifice 


ambition, fortune, every thing to love. 1 have 
befooP'd myſelf enough, too much, with this de- 
teſted lord; I ſicken at his name; I'll caſt him 
off fog ever. —Stop! where is my fancy carrying 
me? There are ſome charms in title, rank and 
fplendour ; they gratify ambition, and do not ex- 
clude love. I have gone much too far now to 
recede; I were a fool indeed to pay the purchaſe, 

and not reap the profit: I have him ſure, and I'll 
not let him looſe. . Viſcounteſs Crowbegy will 
pique the pride of plain Mifs Manſtock. Oh {twill 


de bitterneſs and gall to that old Baronet to ſee 
his niece's coronet upon my head; delicious tri. 


umph ! glorious revenge!“ 

Thus whilſt her mind was fluQtuating betwixt 
contending paſſiens, my Lord announced himſelf 

with a gentle tap at the door, and humbly. aſked 


admittance... It was granted, and as he approach- 


ed her, he ſaid—< J venture to aſſume the privi- 
leges of a huſband, and come to aſk, if you have 


any orders for the carriages or ſervants this mor- 


ning, as I think the day is fine, and promiſes you 
2 pleaſant airing. Henceforward, Madam, you 
command in this houſe, and the humbleſt of your 
ſervants is now in your preſence.” This was an 
addreſs, that merited what it received, a gracious 
ſmile, and threw a turning weight into the ſcale 
of the addreſſer and his peerage, that made 0 
verty and Henry kick the beam. This fair 
ginning was ſtill further advanced by a very ſeaſon- 
able auxiliary, in the ſhape of a * brill. 
- ant” 
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ant, ſet in a ring, which- his Lordſhip with great 
gallantry put upon her wedding finger,  Theheart 

Fanny Clay pole was amenable to ſo many 


paſſions, beſides that of love in its common aceep- 


tation, that the. donor of the ring could not fail 
to be delighted with the impreſſion ĩt had made ; 


and as that young lady was a better actreſs than : : 


Lord Crowbery -was a critic, it is not much to 


be wondered at, if, upon this occaſion, he miſtook. 


artifice for ſincerity. | , 


After a few indiſpenſible arrangements at the toil- ' 


ette, which my Lord was graciouſly permited to 


be a ſpectator of, and which were not ill calculated 


to diſplay her charms in the moſt alluring attitudes, 
Fanny Graified her intention of taking the air in a 
little cabriole, drawn by one horſe of gentle condi- 


tion, having been long in the habit of obeying 


the hand of a leſs daring driver, and order was 
given accordingly. Fanny had a ſcheme in me- 
ditation, of paying a viſit to Suſan May in the 
courſe of her circuit, and for that reaſon choſe it 
ſhould be ſolitary; che therefore ſet out, followed 
by a ſervant, leaving my Lord at bome to medi- 


tate on his felicity, or diſcuſs new . topics of edifi- - 


cation with his reverend gueſt, as they ſtrolled 
through the plantations and gardens, o 


Mits Claypole, after a tour about the-park, 2 


came upon the village green, and ſtopt at the gate 
of Suſan's manſion, who ſoon preſented herſelf, 
and very reſpectfully invited her” into the houſe. 


This was graciouſly accepted by the Viſcounte 
ele, and after a few common queſtions had paſ- 
ſed and repaſſed, they fell upon the ſubject of 
Lady Crowbery's death, and then Miſs Fanny 


demanded of Suſan, if ſhe had been informed of 
the circumſtances of her will: upon her-anſwer- 
ing in the negative, the related to her the leading, 


particul ars 


_ 
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particulars, and obſerved, with much aſſumed 
concern, that it was a matter moſt ſurpriſing to 
her, how it came to paſs Henry ſheuld be ſototally 
forgotten, that even his name was not once menti- 
oned, nor any thing that could allude to a provi- 
ſion thr him recommended to the heireſs, even 
by the moſt diſtant hint. 

Suſan gazed with aſtoniſhment upon her, asif in 
doubt whether ſhe was to yield credit to the account 
me was giving of an event ſo unexpected. If it 
is fo,” 5 d * and if my young lady is in 
ſeſſion of the eſtate, and has it at her own diſpoſal, 
I can only prefume to ſay ſhe has a noble oppor- 
. tunity of being generous to the moſt deſerving man 
upon earth; and I can't doubt but ſhe Will 85 
herſelf of it.—“ I think of him as you do,” 
plied Mifs Fanny; ** but our ſentiments. my gud 
friend may not be every body's ſentiments ; they 
may not be Miſs Manſtock's ; and they certainly 
are not likely to be Sir R oger's. Refunding is a 
pitch of generous elk. Genial, that is hardly to be 
found in any other breaſt, than one of ſuch ſuperior 
magnanimity as your liberal friend's: if you had 
ſuch a fortune dropt into your lap, I-can readily 


believe that you would be generous enough to invite 


Henry to a ſhare of it; nay, I can tell you, Mrs. 
Suſan, there are ſome friends of your's, not far 


from hence, who credit you for that generoſity, ' 


even upon your 3 eſtabliſhment. 
«© They ** afely credit me,“ replied Suſan, 


® ſo far as to ſuppoſe I never van forget to whom” 


I am” indebted for every thing I poſſeſs; J hope 


therefore, I am capable of the gratitude they aſcribe 


to me, though not ſo preſumpiuous as to annex to 


it the conditions which they ſeem to allude to. No, 


Madam, be affur'd I know him and myſelf too 
well, not to know that poverty can never ſo deprefs 


him 


hind as to level him with me; the woman Mr. 
Henry marries muſt not only be pure from guilt 
of her own contracting, but even from involuntary 


another; and whilſt conſcious: recollection ſmote 
underſtand,” ſhe ſaid, © where your remark points, 


that their miſtrefles propagate. | I know there have 


not to be {lander'd with impunity : I have friends, 
Mrs. Suſan, that will make thoſe tremble who at- 


joy your newly acquir'd fortune in peace and quiet, 


impute the ſmalleſt indiſcretion to my conduct. 
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ſtains, which you well know I am not. I believe 

Madam, even levity of behaviour, and a. forward 
carriage in the he might elſe have admir'd, 
wou'd change his liking into diſguſt, tho ſhe had 
every other charm that cou d attract him.” fe 
Here it is ſuppoſed that Miſs Fanny would 

have bluſhed, if art had not been beforehand with 
nature, and dipt her pencil in the counterfeited 
tint of modeſty and ſhame. But though nature 
was barred from one avenue, he found vent at 


her heart, her tongue betrayed how juſtly ſhe ap- 
plied the obſervation to herſelf. *<I can readily 


and what perſon I am to thank as the founder of 
it; for ſervants are very apt to retail the ſcandal _ 


been very impertinent ſtories circulated about me; 
but I wou'd have you, and every one elſe concern'd 
with you, to be aſſured, that my reputation is 


tempt it; and, I believe, you will ſoon be con- 
vinc'd, that if it is your with to live here, and en- 


you will be extremely cautious how you ſuffer any 
expreſſions to eſcape you, that can be conſtrued to 


With theſe words, the lady elect made her ex- 
it with all due dignity, and without vouchſafing 
a word more, or even 4 look to Suſan, Who at- + 
tended her to the ſtep of her cabriole, where the 
replaced herſelf in her ſeat, and purſued her way - 


towards the caſtle. 
At 
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At that inſtant Ezekiel Daw came forth from 
his cottage, and turning into the houſe with Sufan 


began a converſation, which we ſhall reſerve for | 


the enſuing 1 e 
. | 1 
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There are mere Ways than one of interpreting 6 om 


ful Text. ye 


o, daughter Suſan! I perceive you have had 

a viſit-from that young madam of the 'caf- 

tle. You did right to receive her with reſpect, 
for that is due to our ſuperiors in eondition ; 2 if 
ſhe came with the purpoſe of enticing ' you into 
converfation-about our abſent friend Nl, it 18 
to be hoped you had diſcretion to keep a watch upon 
the door of your lips, and not to ſatisfy an impor- 
tunate curioſity. I have here a letter from our 
friend Henry, which announces the death of our 
reſpected Lady Crowbery. It is dated from Fal- 
mouth, which I underſtand to be the port from 


whence ſhe was to have embarked for Liſbon It 


pleaſed the Supreme Diſpoſer of all events to call 
her to himſelf from this world of ſorrow by a ſwift 
meſſenger. Be it ſo! we muſt all obey. the ſum- 
mons, ſome fooner, ſome later: it is in vain to la- 


ment. She was a pious and a charitable lady, and 


the poor have loſt a friend, which, I fear, will not 
be replaced to them by that young madam at leaſt, 
who, as common fame reports, is deſtined to be 
her ſuooeſſor at the caſtle. As the Lady Crowbe- 


ry died in poſſeſſion of a very ample patrimony in 


her own right, we may now expect to hear that, 


our beloved Henry is rewarded for his difintereſt- 
edneſs, 
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edneſs,- and made independent; for TR of this* * 
I am ſute, that the deceaſed lady W buch too | 
juſt to diſappoint the hopes ſhe! had had idfpired - Rim = 
with, and far too diſcerning to overlook his merits, ö 
and therefore, child, take notice l — a ve- 

ample proviſion for our abſent friend. 
FThat is a very natural prediction for you to I 

make,“ cried Suſan, I wiſh: I could fay it was 

a true one; but alas, alas, my good Mr. Daw, = 

our poof friend has got 3 Miſs Claypole 

juſt no informs me, that he is ot ſo much "as | 

named in Lady Crow bery's will.““ It is a lie,“ bs 

cried Ezekiel, ftarting rom his ſeat, it is a falſe | - i 
aſperſion; Miſs Claypole is a ſhut and a huſſey for 

her pains; * mer of the dead, and that's a foul - 

and heinous demeanour. I pronounce it im- 

poſſible for the Lady Crowbery.to be a decerver,” a 

dealer in falſe promiſes, and a - hypocrite at *. 

hour of death and therefore I reje& your informa- 

tion, and abide by my prediction. What, child, 

will you tell me that I don't ænow what is in bumar 
nature, that I ſhould be made the bubble. and the 

_ dupe of ſuch a prating minx as that Miſs Claypole, 

ho never yet uttered one truth of Henry ſinceſhe 
knew him? Don't we know enough of her dark 
dealings, not to take her word in any caſe where he 
is concerned? Did not I tell you that ſhe came for + 
no good purpoſe? and now you fee I did not ſpeak 
lightly and without good reaſon; learn from this 
child, I exhort you, not to truſt t60 confidentially 
to your own raſh opinions, but liften to thoſe who 
hone more knowlecge and experienee than your- 
elt.” \ : 
Whilſt Ezekiel was uttering theſe words in an 
elevated. voice and upright. attitude, a letter Was 
delivered to Suſan, which one of Sir Roger's ſer- 
vants had brought over from Manſtock. It was 
hs "+" 3 from 
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from the fair hand of Iſabella, and wes on ay 

very morning early, before we ſet out upon her 

journey. Suſan oaſt her eye over it, and Wen 

aloud to Ezekiel as follows: 8 
« Dear Suſan, 

© I cannot leave the count without giving 100 
* a few lines on the ſubject of a melancholy event, 
« of which, as far, as your friend and beneladhog? 1s 
s intereſted, I am perſuaded you will be anxious, 
* to be informed.” —* Right!” cried. Ezekiel, 

* now you will find my Bien verified. 
© The fad news of my poor coufin's. death will 
probably have dads you before this comes to 
„hand, and if fo, you will be told at the ſame 
time, that he is in no reſpe& benefited by. Lady 

“ Crowhbery in her will.” —© There, There !“. 
repeated the exulting prophet, “ you perceive- 
the falſchood had got wind.“ Suſan made no an- 
fwer, but reſumed her reading. —<& It is true,“ 

10 It is falſe,” cried Ezekiel, “I won't believe it 
Suſan re ated It is true that his name is not 

5 to be found in the will; but leſt you ſhould be 
« tempted. in your zeal for his intereſt to make 

5“ falſe 1 that would be injurious to the 

% memory of the excellent lady, I recommend 

*© to you to wait the event, in * ſul perſuaſion,! \ 
* "that neither ſhe will be found regardleſs of ber 

omiſes, nor your moſt amiable friend unwor- | 

= Kh, 6 of her affection. 

No ſooner had Suſan readtheſe concluding wonlss 
than Ezekiel, in an ecftacy of joy, ſtruck the ſtaff 
in his hand with vehemence on the floor, crying 
out“ I told thee ſo, I told thee ſo: now wilt 
thou believe me, ſilly child, that art drawn away 
with,cvery breath and vapour of falſe doQrine. 


Þ<fta't beat? doſtn't underſtand that all is wy 
| a 
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and as we with it, and that your prattſing compa - 
nion, and her politic uncle, will be', contuted-in+ 

; their falſe ſayings? Did not I truly pronounce» of 

þ the Lady Crowbery that ſhe would: not be found 

"* regardleſs of her promiſes; and doſt not thou mark _ 
| thoſe very words repeated, as it were, from my 


. örophetio lips in the young lady's letter? And now, . 

1 5 why — icht in my judgment, and theſe 

. wrong in theirs? Filtell thee why, it is becauſe 

5 I draw my inferences from a olear and in- 

„ light into human nature, whilſt they form their 

=, upon crude conjecture, upon vain imaginations, 

| with which they deceive themſelves, . And now I. 

. will read thee Henry's own letter; liſten.“ = 

2 Death hath deprived the world of a moſt ex- 

2 cellent being, and me of a friend, Whaſe loſs-I 

5 * muſt ever deplore: Lady Croubery is dead 

8. © Wherever it ſhall pleaſe Lord Crowbery to depo- 

* «« fit her remains, I ſhall take meaſures ſo as to be 

* preſent at her interment, tho? it may be prudent 

* < to diſguiſe my perſon. When that laſt duty is 

t performed, I propoſe making you a viſit at the 

6e „ cottage. . I have much to ſay to you, and ſome- 

85 thing for the private ear of your fair neighbour, 

©: © my valued friend Suſan.” ... I 

d What were the preciſe ſenſations that theſe laſt 

was words ſtirred in the gentle. boſom of the attentive 

r hearer, we do not pretend to divine, but ſome- 

oF thing there was either in the ſound or in the ſenſe 
of them that fuffuſed her face with bluſhes, which 

„ Doctor Daw, notwithſtanding his prodigious Ikill 

ff and penetration, juſt then happened to overlook, 

8 ſo that there was time for them to fade away into a 

It deadly pale, which ſucceeded - without attracting 

7 the notice of the aforeſaid ſagacious critic in the 

ec human character. How he was employed whilſt- 

1 theſe changes were in tranſition, we are not mi- 

d | nutely 


— 
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nutely informed; but ſurely not in the contempla- 
tion of one of the moſt Expreflive countenances in 
nature, elfe the ſcenery there diſplayed could hard- 
ly have eſcaped him, though the ſecret ſpring that 
gave movement to it, might have puzzled him to 
. 275» $1e.. IIS | 
No it had ſo happened in the reading of Miſs 
Manſtock's letter, as it has happened in the gaſes of 
many other readings, that her two commentators, 
Ezekiel Daw and Suſan May, had two different 
methods of interpreting the ſame text; the preach- 
er making it conform to his own prediction, and 
Sufan conſtruing it according to her own firſt im- 
preſſion of the fact: whilſt the one therefore belie- 
ved Henryvery richly provided for, the other per- 
ſuaded herſelf he was not worth a doit. Now the 
reader perhaps may recollect that Miſs Fanny, who 
communicated the intelligence of his being left out 
of Lady Crowbery's will, threw out a hint at à re- 
port, which ſaddled him upon Suſan for a moiety 
of her means; and though Suſan inſtantly return- 
ed an anſwer, which, we hope, was proper for 
the occaſion, and well becoming her to make, yet 
t is not unnaturalto ſuppoſe that it might raiſe 
ſome ideas in her mind, which ſhe did not hold her-- 
ſelf bound to communicate, either to Miſs Fanny, 
or even to Doctor Daw himſelf. Combining, 
therefore, theſe ideas with the concluding para- 
graph in Henry's letter, that he had | ſomething for 
her private ear, we may find a clue to the ſenſati- 
ons that occaſioned Suſan's change of countenance 
at the hearing of that paragragh. As to the conſe- 
which this abſtraction of thought on her 
part had with reſpect to Ezekiel, they were only 
thoſe of affording him free ſcope for talking upon 
any ſubject he thought fit, whilſt ſhe meditated up- 
en another, a privilege he frequently ey : 
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the 9 of his friends without Sf, lt 


out. 
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Our Hiſtory ſhifts the Scene. 


FE now turn our attention to the Loyal Ifa- 
bella, who, on the ſecond day from her 
leaving Manſtock, arrived with her . 2 _ 
ancient ſcat of the Adamants called ley Ha 
It was a ſtately though irregular pile — | 
in the Gothic ſtile but in perfect repair, with a2 
handſome park about it and a frne command of wa- 
ter. Lady Crowbery, had always kept up a ſuffi- 
cient eſtabliſhment of ſervants, by whoſe care eve- 
ry was in good order to receive their expect- 
ed viſitants, though the melancholy occaſion that 
brought them there, kept the neighbours 'and te- 
nants, whom: cnriofity or reſpect would elſe have 
aſſembled, from intruding on their privacy. One 
old gentleman, the rector of the -paxiſh and well 
known 10 Sir Roger, preſented- himſelf on their 
arrival, of which he had been apprgfed by. letter 
from the Baronet. He had been long the adminiſ- 
trator of all affairs at Hagley Hall, — the appear 
ance of the Ro bore teſtimony to his care. This 
worthy perſon (by name and title Doctor Sandford) 
was greatly affected at the meeting with Sir Roger 
and the heireſs, whoſe tears kept pace with his on 
the occaſion : he informed them chat a meſſenger - 
had arrrved to appriſe him that the body might be 
expected the next day; whereupon the day follow- 
ing was ſettled between him and Sir Nr for the 
ceremony of interment. - - A 


_- RN © . 
| It was about the hour of dinner when, Sir Ro- 


had provided for their entertainment. His com- 
pany was a ſeaſonable relief to the worthy Baro- 


Iſabella much depreſſed in ſpirits; and though he 


ſecret of her lover's birth hung on her mind, it 
cannot be wondered at if all his kind endeavours 
failed of their effect. 
Aſter dinner, however, ſhe-kept her ſeat at the 

table with her father and Doctor Sandford, with 
whoſe company ſhe was greatly pleaſed; and in 

truth he was an amiable and. excellent man. - In 
the courſe of their converſation, they fell upon 
the ſubject of Mr. Ratcliffe's death, whoſe pariſh 


undiſpoſed of. His parſonage houſe was ſtill un- 
occupied, but the duty of the church was executed 
for the time by Doctor Sandford's ſon, a young man 
educated at the univerſity of Cambridge, and 
lately admitted into prieſt's orders. In ſpeaking of 
the melancholy event of poor Rateliffe's ſudden, 
death, the good Doctor expatiated on the virtuous 
and amiable qualities of his late neighbour and 
friend with gveat ſenſibility, bewailing the irre 


avoiding with great delicacy the moſt diſtant hint of 
any expectation for his ſon. The ſtrongeſt ſolici- 


than this very delicacy, which did by no means ce 
cape the obſervation of his hearers. Ifabella- ex- 
2 a deſire of viſiting the deſerted manſron of 

r. Ratcliffe before ſhe left the country, the con- 
templation of it, as the refidence of ſo good a man, 


would impreſs her mind with melancholy — 
0 A 


ger arrived at Hagley Hall, and Doctor Sandford 


net, who, to his great concern, ſaw his beloved 


did his beſt to comfort her, yet whilſt the painful 


adjoined to Hagley, and whoſe preferment was yet 
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rable loſs which his pariſhioners had ſuffered, but 


tation would probably have been leſs efficacious 
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and veneration. Sir Roget combined other impreſſi- 
ons in his interpretation of this deſire; but Doctor 
Sandford, who did not dive quite ſo deep into 
motives, proceeded to ſay, that much. as he 
mented the loſs of his friend Ratcliffe, there was 
yet another reafon with him, that made it. a moſt 
gloomy ſpectacle in his ſight ; I allude,” ſaid he, 
to the ſudden and unaccountable diſappearance 
of a youth called Henry, who, under very my 
terious circumſtances, was reared and educate 

from infancy to manhood by that excellent man.” 


A look of marked attention from Iſabella, cauſed 


him to apply his diſcourſe more immediately ta her, 
and he proceeded to ſay— Ah! Madam, to me, 
who knew this young man, and regarded. him as a 
creature little P 42 of perfection in mind, perſon 


and manners, the loſs of him without any tidings 


of his fate, is one of the heavieſt refleQions which 
my heart can muſe upon. He was devoted to his 


patron and preceptor, and at his death ſeemed to 
have vaniſhed like a ghoſt: whither he went, and 
what may have befallen him, Heaven only knows; 


but if human virtue merits a peculiar Providence, 


ſurely that youth, ſo loſt to us, will be the object - 


of Heaven's care.“ 


* Your prediction is verified,” qriĩed Sir Roger, | 


and immediately turning to Iſabella, .who was 
pale as aſhes, tendered a glaſs of water, which 
perhaps was ſeldom if ever more critically applied. 
Dr. Sandford, ſurpriſed at this, alarm, gazed 
upon Iſabella and her father, like a man who per- 


ceives he has done miſchief, and neither knows 


what nor how.—“ ] hope,“ he ſaid, I have 
ven no offence, it is purely unintentional}, 


if J have.“ = Not the leaſt,“ cried Sir Roger, 
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<« not the leaſt offence, good fir, but quite he 


contrary ; we think of this young man as highly as 
you do; we know him well, and we love him 
much.”—* I rejoice to hear, it,” cried Sandford, 
from my heart, I rejoice to hear that the young 
man is under your protection: Heaven has indeed 
been — granting him ſo good a friend!“ 

It was at this very moment that Iſabella, though 
agitated by a variety of thoughts, conceived the 
reſolution of ſuggeſting to her father the nomiha- - 
tion of young Sandford to Mr. Ratcliffe*s vacancy, 
and » back 1 ch all her influence. No fades CY 
had ſhe rallied her ſpirits, than her eyes directed 

ſuch a glowing beam of gratitude and benevolenee 
towards thoſe of the good old Doctor, that be 
muſt have been blind indeed if he had not ſeen, 
and dull as death if he had not underſtood the 
language of that look. He was neither void of 
fight or ſenſe, but ſufficiently quick in both, to 
perceive that he had given pleaſure by bis praiſe 
of Henry, to one of the moſt beautiful and no? 
the leaſt ſenſitive objects in creation; and he was 
- not flow to conclude, that where ſo much joy was 
cauſed ſome. affetion muſt exiſt; he therefore 
ventured to enquire where his favourite was to be 
found. To this Iſabella replied, by giving a ſhort 
narrative of his ſtory, which left him at Falmouth, - 
beyond which her information did not enable her 
to “ Then PIt engage we ſhall ſee him 
here,” ſaid the Doctor, and I hope, if he 
comes, he will gratify me ſo far as to make my 
houſe his home, which will be matter of peculiar F 
joy to my poor ſon, who has beat the whole coun- Th 
try round in ſeareli of him, till deſpair has driven 
him from the attempt.”—* J hope then,” cried. 
Ifabella, © you will loſe no time in giving Mr. 
Sandford the information ſo agreeable to him.“ 
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Here the was joined by Sir Roger, wha ſo cor- 
dially defired a ſervant might be inſtantly ſent off 
to invite him, that the old man, who confeſſed 


he was hard by at the parſonage, conſented witg 


no ſmall pleaſure to the ſummons ; and if that 
fatherly pleaſure needed a juſtification, the appear- 
ance of young Sandford, which .a few minutes 
produced, very effectually afforded it, for he was 
in perſon, manners and addreſs, a ſon to be proud 


of. | | | 
Iſabella's warm heart immediately accorded to 

him; he was the friend of Henry; that was 
enough: the blaze of beauty, that good humour 
threw upon her enchanting countenance as ſhe 
welcomed him with ſmiles, ſo dazzled him upon 
his Hirſt introduction to her, that his admiration - 
reſembled awkwardneſs, and he ſcarce knew how 
to addreſs himſelf to her; the charms of her voice, 
and the encouraging ſweetneſs of her. manner, 
ſoon put him at his eaſe, without diminiſhing his 
reſpect. The company now naturally claſſed 
themſelves according to their ages, and-whillt the 
fathers fell into diſcourſe upon matters of buſineſs, 
the young people entertained each other upon to- 
pics more ſuitable to their tafte. "£4.05" SE 

| Friendſhip for Henry on one part, and love on 
the other, were not long in agreeing upon what: 
that topic ſhould be, and it ſoon became manifeſt 
that the hiſtory of our hero's adventures was reci-" 
procally the moſt intereſting” ſubje& they could 
talk upon. Iſabella again went over the account, 
enlarging upon it with many more particulars than 

ſhe had thought neceſſary to recite in her firſt nar - 
ration; but there was now only one hearer, and to 
him every circumſtance was new to ſay that he 
heard her with delight, is to do-juftice to but one 
of his ſenſes, when there was another at leäſt in 


— 
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full occupation, which filled his heart with rap- 


ture, and would have made the dulleſt tale of forrow * _ 
Pleaſing.— What voice do I hear?” ſaid he, 


within himſelf; * what viſion do I behold ? She 
breathes through rows of pearls over beds of roſes. 
"Tis an enchantment! ſhe will vaniſh preſently, 
and I ſhall ftart out of my trance.” 

When Iſabella had brought her hiſtory to a cloſe, 
oung Sandford remained filent for ſome time, as 
F unwilling to take the diſcourſe from one whom 
he had liſtened to with ſuch delight; at laſt, per- 
eciving that ſhe expected a reply, he thanked her 
for the entertainment ſhe had vouchſafed him, 


every circumſtance of which had been very = 


intereſting to him, whoſe mind had been ſo 
kept in anxious ſuſpenſe about the fate of a fri 
. who was deſervedly ſo dear to him. © I always 


lov'd Henry,” ſaid he, © from a boy, and though 


there were ſome years between us, yet his manly 
character, his command of temper, and excellent 

ing, gave him advantages which, my 
greater maturity of age and experience. could got 
compenſate for: on many vecafions I have pro- 
fited by his better judgment, not unfrequently by 
his friendly reproof, and more than once have 
been very ſeriouſly mdebted to his zealous ſpirit 
and undaunted gallantry :. I hear therefore of his 
behaviour in the fight at ſea with much moreplea- 
ſure than ſurpriſe; for 1 believe nothing braver 
tives on earth; but there is withal a tenderneſs 
and candour in his nature, that endear him te 
our hearts, as much as his more brilliant quali 


entitle him to our admiration. If ever that da 


ſhall come to paſs, when the clouds that obſcure 


his birth ſhall diſperſe, I am perſuaded it will be 


found that he is of noble deſcent, and ſhould the 
ſame good fortune raiſe him to affluence and an 


elevated 


* 


. 
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elevated ftuation, I am certain — no ſphere 


in life ſo extended which his virtues. will not adorn 


ang fill. 


— 5 * 
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A ſport Excurſion leads to an important inter- 


UVIeU. 


I the expeRted time arrived the body of the 
| deceaſed Lady Crowbery, properly attended 


and followed by a numerous company of 
ants and peaſants appertaining to the eſtate. 


the ten- 
There 


is no need for us to deſcribe the ſolemn pageantry 
of a funeral, it will ſuffice to ſay, that the mortal 
remains of one of the meekeſt and moſt bene vo- 


leat of God's creatures were committed 


to/ the- 


vault of her anceſtors, with 2 ceremonious 


rite that could mark the reſpect 
friends, and every tribute of unfeigned 


her ſurviving 


forrow 


that could teſtify their affectian. The ſervice was 
performed by the reverend Dr. Sandford, aſſiſted 
by his ſon, and the body was followed by Sir Ro- 


ger Manſtock and Iſa chief mourners: 
concourſe of ſpectators were aſſembled, 


a great 


whom two ſtrangers in horſemens' looſe coats, 
were conſpicuous for the eagerneſs "with which 
they moe forwards at the interment of the body, 


as we 


as for the iatcreſt they appeared to take in 


that affecting ceremony: deep affliction ſeemed 
to poſſeſs them wholly, and as they held their 
handkerchieſs to their faces all the while the ſer- 
vice was performing, none of thoſe whoſe atten- 


tion was drgwa towards them (and they were 
5 not 
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not a fe) could get a ſight of their faces, or ſearn 
By any enquiry who they were. After the ſervice 
was over they ſeparated themſelves from the erowd, 
mounted their horſes, and rode off with ſpeed. 

There was one however in that mournful aſſem. 
bly, whoſe attention had not been ſo totally en- 
groſſed by his ſhare-in it, as not to catch a ſudden: 
glimpſe of theſe ſtrangers, which led him to a 


pretty confident conjecturt᷑ as to the perſon of one 


them. It was young Sandford who had made this 
obſervation, and upon the firſt opportunity which 


offered of his ſpeaking to Iſabella apart, he com- 


municated to her his perſuaſion that he had diſeo- 
vered his friend Henry amongſt the crowd, diſgui- 
fed in aclownith dreſs, and accompanied by another 
perſon in the like habit. The probability imme- 
diately ſtruck her, though ſhe herſelf had not made 
any obſervation upon the ſpectators, general or 
We forgot to mention in its proper place, that 
we had a friend amongſt the mourners, - Zachar 
Cawdle by name, who had accompanied the hearfe 
all the way from Falmouth in an attendant coach: 
he was now lodged in Hagley Hall,” and it 1s hardly 
to be ſuppoſed that our fair heroine had failed to 
make certain enquiries of him, which might now 
have made any further queſtions about Henry's 
appearance at the funeral unneceſſary; but the 
fact was, that theſe enquiries had not produced 
any other information from honeſt Zachary; 
except that Henry, accompanied by a From in 


who called himſelf Smith, had parted from him 


at Falmouth, diſcloſing nothing more of his future 
Plan, than that he would be at Crowbery within 
ſuch a time, and hoped to meet him there upon-a 
certain buſineſs ; to this Zachary added, under 
the ſeal of ſecrecy, that the ſelf-named Mr. 
Smith was veritably that indentical Mr. Delapoer, 
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ZR A Labs 8 was reſeued by her 

Father within a ſtage of Gretna Green, and Who 

had been ever ſince in the Eaſt Indies, from 

- whence he was lately reurned with an affluent for- 

tune. Here Zachary ſtopt, and with a ſagacious 

look eyed the young lady,..whoſe knowledge of 
the ſecret in <A 1 merle all the reſt, which | 
he i in juſtice to his truſt ſy ed. 

All this Iſabella had gained from Zachary with- 
in a few hours after his arrival, ſo that when Mr. 
Sandford imparted to her his ſuppoſed diſcovery 

of Henry, in company with à perſon unknown, 
her own ſuggeſtions readily found a name for that 
perſon, . without reſorting - to Zachary for any 
further intelligence, There was one reflection 

Ifabella drew from this account, that was conſo- *_ 
latory to her mind. in its preſent ſtate of anxious 
ſuſpenſe—Henry had found a father, and under 
all events was probably ſecured againſt any future 
danger of experiencing diſtrefs of circumſtances : this 

conſideration aſſo helped her to. account in'fome 

degree for her couſin's ſilence. in her will, an o- 

miſſion otherwiſe both inexplicalne, and in her 

ſenſe of it inexcuſeable. 

It had occurred to Sandford, and he ſuggeſted it 
to Iſabella; that it was likel Henry would be found 
ſome wherein or aboutthe houſe ofhis deceaſedbene- 
factor Ratcliffe ; and the probability of this ſo truck 
that young lady, as to determine. her upon putting 
her projected viſit to that manſion i into immediate ex- 
ecution. She accordingly, with het father's con- 
ſent, obtained his chaiſe for an airing, and im- 
mediately directed it to the point ſhe had in view; 
fortunately for her purpoſe ſhe was alone, and 
whilſt her heart throbbed with the hopes of meet- 

ing the deareſt object of its thoughts, | 

upon the difficulties that darkened all ber- views 
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of happineſs, ſhe trembled as ſhe approached the 
ſpot, and dreaded Hat ſhe moſt defired, an inter- 
view with Henry. At the bottom of a little ha 
ing garden, in front of a neat but humble 
manſion, her carriage ſtopt and ſhe got out. 4 
little wicket in a fow ſhorn hedye-row of horn- 
beam was open, and admitted her into the garden; 
the lope was rather ſteep, and ſhe ſlowly ſaunte- 
red up it gazing about her on each fide, and ſur- 
veying the ſmall but interefting ſcene with a pen- 
ſive ſenſibility. She was noticed by an old woman, 
who preſerited herſelf at the houſe door, and aſked. 
her commands: Iſabella ſaid ſne wiſhed to Tee the- 
rooms, and that it was not idle curioſity, but reſ- 
pet for the memory of the late inhabitant had 
brought her thither.— “ Then pray, madam, walk 
in and welcome, perhaps you belong to the dear 
young gentleman who is now in the houſe, and 
ſure enough I am the Appieſt creature living to 
ſee him ſafe and once more amongſt us, after be- 
ing loſt ſo long: he is in the little back parlour, 
which was my late maſter's ſtudy, all alone, and 
there he lias been theſe two long hours, forbidding ' 
me to interrupt r wou'd fain have 
come in and kept him company, in hopes to have 
chear'd him a bit, for 1 know he muſt be melan- 
choly to think of the days he paſs'd in that room 
with my dear good dead maſter, who lov'd him 
as if he kad been the father of him.” . 
This intelligence fo agitated the tender ſpit its 
of Iſabella, that ſhe pauſed in ſuſpenſe, and for 
a while ſtood muſing what to do. At length, 
having refolved to proceed, ſhe deſired to be 
ſhewn the room where the gentleman was; the 
old woman conducted her through a little veſtibule 
anto a plain neat parlour, and there pointing to 
= door that was oppoſite to the windows, ſhe ſaid 
| £195 280 «© That 
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„ Thats my late maſter s ſtudy wers Mr. Hen- 


f) [tibella deſired to be left, and hen the Aue 
had diſappeared ſhe approached the door, and 
with a trembling hand turned the lock; and pre- 
ſented to the ſight of Henry an object ſo welcome 
and ſo unexpected, that ſtarting with eeſtacy from: 
his ſeat he exclaimed, © Good Heavens ! do I be- 
hold Miſs Manſtock? May 1 believe my eyes? 
Are you alone?“ 

« | am here alone,” gat whilſt bluſhes 
overſpread her face; feſs my — 
was to find you out. Þ heard you was $22 
2 movurnful meeting: you' was diſcover, — 
but not by me.“ 

He approached her reſpectfully; took her hand; 
and tenderly preſſed his lips upon it. It was viſi- 


ble that he had been in tears, his eyes were red/ 


with weeping, He-fixt them on her with a look” 
ſo full of love and tranſpart, as cauſed” the timid” 
ſenſibility of Iſabella to ſhrink back and retire a 
few ſteps, which inſtantly obſerving he recolleft- 

ed himſelf, and in the mildeſt accent beſeeched _ | 
to believe he knew the diſtance he ſhould keep in 
preſence of ſuch purity. «-But if I had the po- 
er,” ſaid he, 1 words to paint to you how beau 
tiful you are, how exquiſitely charming you ap- 


pear, thus breaking forth upon me by A 
and overpowering. all my faculties with 2 


ed joy, you would in candour own I had ſomes 
ſtruggles to ſubdue : yet fear me not; if it were 
poſſible to loſe myſelf through an exceſs of love, 
it is not here, within the manſion. of virtue, your 

cou'd be a witneſs to my diſorder.” * 

« I have no fears, ſhe r eplied, I commit 
myſelf to you with perfect — and gladly 
ſerze the opportunity of converivig with you in 

private, 
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private, anxious to aſſure you that my heart 
remains unalter'd, that it N N with you in 
your forrows, in your joys; for if you have loſt 
a mother, Henry, I am told you have found a fa- 
ther, and that I hope, in ſome degree, will balance 
affliction. As to this eſtate, which I conſi- 

der myſelf as holding in truſt for your uſe, I have 
only conjecture to aſſiſt me in my interpretation of 
my couſin's will, having receiv'd no private in- 


ſtructions from her before her death; therefore I 


＋ 


conjure you, Henry, if you know her wiſhes, 


impart them to me fully and without reſerve: 1 
am confident it cou'd not be her purpoſe to paſs 
you over, and heap anuſoleſs fortune in your wrong 


% Ah! lovelieſt of women,” 36d Henry, *« of 


what uſe is all this world can give to me, without 
the hope, on which alone I live? If I am bereft of 
that, I have more than miſery can want already; 
What matters it how 2 ſolitary” being languiſhes 


out an irkſome life? Let me ſink into obſcurity ' 


without a name, which only can diſgrace the me- 
| of my unhappy mother, and give cauſe of 
triumph to her cruel perſecutor, who f 

perhaps my Ifabella's father wou'd be wounded in 


his pride of family, if I were pubſiſh'd to the world 


8 the heir of Lady Crow bery and the ſon of Dela- 


ey eried Iſabella, eagerly interrupting 
him, you ſtrike upon the very circumſtance that 
cauſes all my terror and diſtreſs : my father's feel- 
ings are exactly what you ſuppoſe them to be; and 
all the oppoſition. he ever gave to your pretenſi- 


ans, aroſe from the ſuſpicion he entertain'd k 
._ your being the ſon of his niece. He now, from” 
the nature of my couſin's will, is perſuaded d 
tbe contrary of that ſuſpicion, and is become your- © 
% cordial. 


urvives her: 
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cordial friend: knowing, therefore, that he is now 
acting towards. you under the impreſſion of a miſ- 
taken concluſion, what a ſituation am I in! To 
avail myſelf of his deluſion, and carry on a de- 
ceit againſt him, is what my nature revglts-from ; 
to undeceive him and reveal a ſecret I have pledged 
myſelf to keep, is what I cannot de: hard 1gdeed | 


is that dilemma which puts me under equal. diffi- 


culties, whether I reſort to ſilence or confeſſion. 
Nothing can extricate me from it, unleſs you are 
ſo fully poſſeſt of Lady Crowbery's mind, or have 
ſuch written inſtructions in charge, as may either 
direct me how to act towards my father, or leave 
me to make uſe of my own diſcretion by releaſing 
me from my engagement. If you have any ſuch 
therefore to report-or to produce, impart them to 


me, I beſcech you, for both our fakes.“ 
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The Interview is brought fo a Concluſion. 


WW: our hero heard himfelf thus earneſtly 
called upon to produce the letter he was 
encharged with, though his delicacy would have 
been better gratified, could he have been abſent 
whilſt Iſabella read it, yet he no longer heſitated 
to deliver it to her, telling her at the ſame time 
that it was written by his mother three days · only 
before her death, and that the contents had never 
been imparted to him, nor in any reſpect ſuggeſted 
by him. To this ſhe made anſwer, by aſſuring 
him, ſhe gave perfect credit to his delicacy in the 
buſineſs, and that her only apology for reading it 

| in 
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in his preſence was her wiſh to be inſtructed in 
her coufin's pleaſure touching an affair, on which 
their mutual happineſs depended. I am fetter'd, 
” added ſhe, till this letter fets me free, if indeed 
it ſhall do that: without ſome clue to guide me 
how” ſhall I ever extricate myſelf from this Fs, 


rinth of difficalties, in which I am loſt? Oh Hen- 


ry! before | open this Important paper, let me 
confeſs to you that I g all which is dear 
to me in life may be decided and I feel a 
thouſand anxious fears, leſt dae 7 to a fatal pro- 

miſe, and duty to a reſpected father, ſhould ſeal 


me down to ſilence, and ſeparate us perhaps for 


ever.“ 

« And wow'd that fad neceſſity,” he deman- 
ded, © fo terrible to me, cauſe a regret in you? 
Does my beloved, my adored Iſabella wiſh to re- 
ward her tlenry's faithful love? Have I an intereſt 
in her heart?“ “ You ſhou'd know that,” ſhe 
tenderly replied, © for you poſſeſs t wholly ; that 
fond heart is your's.” 

Language is nothing; words can give no picture 


of thoſe ſoft emotions which a ſincere and virtuous 


paſſion, when alarmed by dangers, can in the criſis 

of its fate excite within a feeling boſom. It is then 
the ſoul looks through the eyes, and by its aww 
intelligible emanation intimates to the beloved ob- 
ject thoughts and ſenſations, which no eloquence 
can ſo deſcribe. Such was the look that in this 
intereſting moment glanced from Iſabella's eyes to 
Henry's. He had been more or leſs than man, had 
he remained unmoved and maſter of himſelf, Our 
hero was 2 man, onc of the braveſt and the beſt of 
Nature's family; but til] he was her ſon, and by 
inheritance made ſubj ect to thoſe ſallies and alarms 
of paſſton, which mere mortality cannot at all 


times conquer and repreſs. Temperance he had, 


we 
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we have given it upon proof recorded in his hiſtogy; 
reſpect he never wanted in the | of. virtue, 
and virtue was preſent in the perſon of [ſabella; yet 
impetuous love hurried him on, and as her fond 
eyes glanced upon him, he threw his arms in rapture 
round her heauteous waiſt, and preſſed her ardently 
in his men embrace. | ” 
I am but Nature's copyiſt, her ſcribe, and dare 
notadt or take away without her leave: it is Nature 
therefore, and not I, that muſt explain why Iſabella 
pure as the untouch'd lilly, did not ſhrink away 
and ſever her ſweet form from Henry's arms: yet 
ſo it was, and ſo write it down as my reſponſt- 
ble directreſs diftates. The letter was yet un- 
opened, and now the bluſhing Iſabella, having 
mildly reproved her too ardent lover, and taken 
her ſeat at ſome little diſtance from him, read _ as 
follows : | - EIT 
« Fully ſenſible that my laſt hour of life is cloſe at 
* hand, I write to you, my beloved Iſabella, whilſt 
it is yet in my power, a few lines, to be delivered 
© tato your hands by my ſon, when I ſhall be no 
more. An unexpected meeting with his father, 
under moſt peculiar circumſtances, having provi- 
dentially taken place, I have at their joint in- 
ſtance been prevailed upon to bequeath my 
whole fortune to you, making no mention 
hate ver of my Henry in my will. Their mo- 
tive for this gencrousſacri ice has been extreme 
delicacy towards my memory; and mine for 
complying with it has been confidence in your 
juſtice, and a perfect conviction that my Henry 
lives but in the hope of ſharing life and all its 
intereſts with you. If this happy union takes 
« place all wilt be well, and my ſpirit ſhall reſt in 
peace; if not, alas! no wealth can profit him; 
nothing that I can give will ſave kim from deſ- 
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t pair. Duplicity never was my Iſabella's cha- 
© racter; I therefore die in the perſuaſion that 
« you love my fon : that love will inſpire. you 
„ with the means of reconciling your connection 
« with him to the feelings of your father, be they 
« of what ſort they may. I leave this to your 
cc conduct anddiſcretion, and for that purpoſe to- 
ce tally releaſe you from all paſt promiſes reſpe&- 
% ing what in ſecreſy I have imparted to you: [ 
% only think Lord Crowbery ſhould not know it, 
„as his inſulting-temper may in that caſe provoke 


events that might diſturb your future peace, and 


cc plunge 8 into ſerious diſtreſs. May Provi- 
* dence direct you in its wiſdom, and preſerve 
you in its mercy ! Think of me with the can- 
« dour that belongs to you, pardon my errors, 
protect my memory, remember my laſt wiſhes : 
« You and my Henry will have my dying pray- 
„ers! Farewell for ever! 

„4 CECILIA.” 


Iſabella having peruſed this letter with ſilent at- 


tention, delivered it to my for his reading, 


which, when he had done, he faid, as he returned 
it to her“ My fate is in your hands; whether 


I am or am not avow'd to Sir Roger Manſtock, de- 


pends on your pleaſure; and ſo entirely am I re- 


ſign'd to it, that if your commands ſhall be for my 


immediate departure, painful as. obedience in that 
caſe will be, yet I will obey, provided I am not 


baniſh'd without hope, but may be permitted to 


believe that there is one concluſion in that letter, 
on which all my L e depends, not falſely 
drawn, and that the fond perſuaſion, in which my 


lamented mother. died; has ſome foundation in 


your heart. There, whilſt I hold a place, life 


mult be dear to me, and my ambition to deſerve 


at 
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at diſtance ſome. remembrance in your thoughts, 
will animate me to ſuch efforts, as may happily... 
in time to come, obtain your father's favour. Be- 
hold me then, lovelieſt of womea; your devoted 
creature, and pronounce my doom.” ©. 

Here Iſabella raiſed her eyes, and turning them 
upon him, with a look that ſmiled through tears, 
replied, If *twas with me to pronounce upon your 
fate, your happineſs wou'd be complete; for why- 
ſhou'd I affect to diſguiſe what your own obſerva- 
tion muſt have diſcover'd,. that you Have all the 
intereſt in my heart, which this letter gives you ? 
Well might the dear lamented writer be nba 
of a truth too obvious to eſcape her, nor doubt of 
an attachment which I, ſo far from ſtriving to 
conceal, hold it my point of honour to avow. 
Hypoerify has ever been my ſcorn; I truſt that 
modeſty does not need it, and I am certain that 
your character will ever grace the woman that 
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admires it.“ 9 
„Then Fam bleſt indeed!” exclaimed the en- 
raptured lover; thus honour'd by your appro- 
bation, I am fortified againſt all difficulties: direct 
me what to do, for I am ready“ There I am 
ſtill to ſeek,” ſaid Iſabella, and time does not 
allow for our debating this important point with 
the deliberation it requires. One thing is certain 
whilſt you are undiſcover'd you will be ſure to find 
a welcome from-my-father : come to us then with 
all your former myſtery about you; make your 
own obſervations on the ſpot, we ſhall have op- 
portunities of further converſation on the ſubject, 
and thoſe opportunities perhaps will not be totally - 
unpleaſant, though they may not produce all the 
effects that our uncertainty might wiſh for. We 
may renew our walks at leaſt, and you may amuſe 
your fancy with projeCting future alterations and 
embelliſhments 
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embelliſnments in a place that muſt at all events 
become your property. We ſhall remain a few 
days in this ſpot, and though we cannot cheer your 
ſpirits with amufing ſcenes or lively company, 
my beſt endeavours Thall not be wanting to diſpel 
the gloom of ſadneſs, or te ſhare it with you in 


bewailing our loft friend, and ſoothing you with 


all the tender ſympathy that a fond faithful heart 


can feel.” 


Saying this, ſhe leant her hand on his, and 


gently preſſed it; the ſweet manner of it was ſo 
modeſt, and withal ſo captivating, that all his ſen- 


ſes were abſorbed in love. Now we muſt part, 


ſhe ſaid, “ my time is out, and theſe are moments, 
Henry, that will never ſtay: but come to us, I 
charge you come; I ſhall prepare my father to 
expect you, and let it be this evening.” Th 
ſaid, the lovers ſeparated ; Iſabella returned to 
Hagley Hall, and Henry to his father. 1. 
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nA. VII. 


The Diſcovery of a poſthumous Paper cauſes great 
Senſations. - | 


HE death of Lady Crowbery had fo deeply 
affected Delapoer, that Henry ſaw with con- 

cern a pery viſible alteration in his ſtate of health, 
and a fixt melancholy that ſeemed to take pol- 
ſeſſion of him wholly. Balancing between duty 
and inclination, he fcarce knew how to decide 
with reſpect to Iſabella's tempting invitation. Up- 
on diſcourfing with his father, however, he found 
him ſo reſolved to take up his abode in the ne igh- 
bourhood of Haglcy, that he immediately began 
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to caſt about in his thoughts for ſome fit place ſor 


him to refide-in; and it ſoon occurred to him that 
the very houſe, where his late Happy interview 


with Iſabella had taken place, would be of all fit- 


uations moſt deſirable, if that preferment ſhould. 
devolve upon ary perſon unencumbered with a fa- 
mily : this idea, by a very natural traniition, ſug- 
eſted to him the probability of his friend young 
Sandford's being thought of for that ſucceſſion ; 
and as he entertained a very high opinion of his 
merit, he determined to employ his intereſt with 
Iſabella in his behalf. 
This idea Henry commftnicated to his father, 
and found him fo eager to embrace it, and ſo 
preſſing for him to loſe no time in viſiting Sir Ro- 
ger Manſtock, that he ſet out for Hagley Haft 
without delay; here he received a very cordial 
welcome from the worthy Baronet, whom he found 
alone, and already appriſed of his coming by Ita; 
bella. Speaking of his niece's death, Sir Rogt! 
took notice to er of his being overlooked id 


her will as a matter that cauſed ſome ſurprize, ald 


which he could not welFaccount for, having heard 
the deceafed more than once declare her intentions 
of providing for him at her death; adding, that 
he confidered himſelf as heir to thoſe intentions 
and telling him not to be caſt down, for” in his 
friendſhip he ſhould find a refource againft all dif- 
appointments. ' 

To this Henry made anſwer, that the excellent 
Lady alluded to, who always acted from the beſt 
and pureſt motives, had faithfully fulfilled alf pro- 
miſes ſhe had ever made him, and that his grateful 
reſpect for her memory would never ceaſe but with 
life itſelf. He thanked Sir Roger for the offer of 
his friernſhip, which he accepted as the higheſt 
honour he could aſpire to, and which he would 

ſtudy 
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ſtudy to merit and preſerve by every effort in hi 
power; favours of any other fort, he flattered 
himſelf he ſhould not ſtand in need of. 

Here their converſation. was cut ſhort by the 
arrival of Doctor Sandford, who had not been 
many minutes in the room, before Henry had the 
ſatisfaQtion to hear Sir Roger Manſtock acquaint 
him, that, with his daughter's concurrence, he 


bad determined to nominate his ſon to the fiving 


late enjoyed by the Reverend Mr. Ratcliffe, 
The good man expreſſed a lively ſenſe of gratitude 
on this occaſion, and his. happineſs ſeemed 
complete. 

Henry, in. a private converſation with his friend 
Zachary Cawdle, revived the ſubject of Billy 
Williams; and as Zachary was now determined 
upon retiring from buſineſs on his annuity be- 
queathed to him by Lady Crowbery, he very rea- 
dily engaged to make over his ſhop and effects to 
Williams upon fair and equitable terms, which 


.hould be adjuſted when that gentleman ſhould ob- 


tain a diſcharge from his ſhip, and make his. ap- 
pearance at Crowbery, for which place Zachary 
intended to ſet out the next morning. This mat- 
ter being ſettled to Henry's entire content, for he 
was much attached to Williams, Zachary began 
to ſpeak of matters more immediately intereſting z 
and turning to our hero, he ſaid—< In this very 


room where we are now fitting, I brought you 


into the world ; and ſurely it is now full time you 
ſhould aſſume ſome proper name and ſtation in 
ſocicty. Life is uncertain; and though, thank 
God, I feel myſelf ſtout and hearty at this preſent 


- moment, yet we are all liable to caſualties, and 
nobody can ſay how long it may be before I follow . 


your good mother, in which caſe you wou'd loſe a 
witneſs to your birth, whoſe teſtimony is molt 


material. 
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material. You have a father, it is true, whoſe 
fortune can in ſome reſpe& indemnify you for the 
diſintereſted; and give me leave to call it, the 
wanton facrifice you have made of this noble pro- 
perty, which had elſe been your's ; but that father 
alſo, if I have any fkill in my -profeſſion, is in 2 
very precarious ftate of - health; his ſpirits fink, 
and his conſtitution threatens ſwift decay. It be- 
hoves you therefore, my dear Henry to look 
about you: if you have put afide your inheritance, 
in hope of ſharing it with the amiable young lady 
who now poſſeſſes it, methinks you wou'd do we 
to loſe no time in bringing that expectancy to 
bear; and why you ſhou'd perſiſt in concealing . 
urſelf from Sir Roger Manſtock, who ſeems to 
— ſo favourably diſpos'd, and entertains you with 
fach kindneſs and regard, is what F cannot under- - - 
ſtand. You'lſ pardon me for the freedom I take 
in talking to you on a ſubject, in which I am no 
otherwiſe concern d, but as my friendſhip and 
good wiſhes intereſt me in every thing that relates 
to you; for in truth, dear Henry, I have a very 
warm and tender heart towards you, ànd ever had 
from the firſt moment fortune threw you in my 
way; | | 
Four zeal,” ſaid Henry, * can ſtand in need 
of no apology; and I amr free to confeſt to you, 
that my fituation with reſpect to Sir Roger Man- 
ſtock becomes every hour more and more irkſome 
to me, as every ſpecies of diſguiſe muſt be. When 
I know that I am indebted to a miſconception for 
the kindneſs: he ſhews me, I cannot enjoy the 
fruits of it with content. It bhghts the happineſs 
I ſhou'd elfe receive in the ſociety of the lovelieſt 
of women; and though I have every reaſon to fear 
that the diſcovery of my birth wov'd be inſtantly 
follow'd by my. diſmiſſion from evesy hope that 
points 
M 
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points towards an alliance with his amable daugh- 
ter, yet my conſcience fo revolts againſt deteu, 
that I will ſooner meet the worſt of misſortunes, 
and embrace deſpair, than perſiſt to act the coun- 
terfeit, as I have hitherto been compelbd to do. 
You therefore ſee, my worthy friend, how en- 
urely my feelings coincide with your counſel; 
and I am refolv'd, with Iſabella's ſea ve, to-mbr- 
row ſhall not paſs without an explanation on m 
part: et me then requeſt, that you will not ſet 
out upon your journey, till that event is over, as 
it cannot fail to happen that we ſhall appeal to 

you,” - 
Zachary ſignified his perfect compliance with 
this requeſt, and Henry declared his reſolution ac- 
cordingly. An occurrence in the mean time had 
come to paſs, which anticipated all the conſequens 
ces incidental to that reſolution. Sir Roger Mans 
ſtock, whilſt diſcourſing with Doctor Sandford 
upon ſome particulars relative to the living inten- 
ded for his ſon, had occaſion to refer to ſome pa- 
pers of the late Mr. Ratcliffe, which the Doctor 
told him were to be found in a certain old 
faſhioned cabinet, where he himſelf had depofited 
them upon the death of that gentleman, and-of 
which he kept the key. The papers were eaſily 
found; but in taking them out, it appeared to 
Sir Roger, that there was ſome ſecret machinery 
at the bottom of the cell, in which they laid, for 
hiding money or valuables in a ſmall compaſs; 
and upon a cloſer ſcrutiny, a joint was diſcovered, 
which, upon the inſertion of a penknife, was made 
to Alide back, and in it was found a ſmall packet 
ſolded in the form ofa letter unſealed. . Upon 
opening this packet, Sir Roger immediately re- 

cognized the hand-writing of his brother-in-law 

Sir Stephen Adamant, and read as follows: 
: “ Particulars 
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ce Particulats relative to my daughter Cecilia, to 
« he communicated to her uncle Sir Roger Mag- 
* ſtock, after my deceaſe. 32 ; 

This title he read aloud, and here he pauſec, , 
cloſing the paper, and obſerving to his companion, 
that it was a very extraordinary and to him a very 
interefting diſcovery. ,** I confeſs to you,” added 
he, „my euriofity is highly agitated, nay ſo much 
am I affected by the ſuddenneſs of the ſurpriſe, 
that I can ſcarce command myſelf enough to pro- 
ceed with the peruſal of it. It ſeems to have been 
my:brother's purpoſe that I ſhould be made ac-. 
quainted with the contents, yet no ſuch commu- 
nication was ever made to me, fo that in honour 1 
am hardly ſatisfied that I ought to read any further. 
Have you, Doctor Sandford, any knowledge of 
this paper? You was moſt in the confidence of, 
Sir Stephen; if you have any information on the, 
ſubjeR, give it to me; if not, adviſe me what to 
do.” | 

I have nothing to guide me but conjecture, 
replied the Doctor, but I ſhould. preſume there 
need be no. heſitation on your part to read What 
profeſſes to have been written for your information, 
The early attachment of our dear lamented lady is 
well known to every friend of the family; and 1, 
ſnould gueſs the paper may refer to that: there has 
ever been a myſtery conſequential of that tranſacti- 
on; and as it is probably developed in that poſthu- 
mous packet, I will with your permiſhon retire, 
whilſt you examine it in- private.” So faying, he 
left the room, and Sir Roger read as follows :— 


* f 0 : 8 4 
« Particulars relative to my daughter Ceci- 
& lia, to be communicated to her uncle, 


Sir Roger Manſtock, after my deecaſe 


. 
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Upon the 14th day of Auguſt, 1761, m 
op om gg then of the age of Axteen and 4 
** wards, ſecretly eſcaped from Hagley-Houſe, in 


* company with a young cornet, the honourable 


Henry Delapoer, purpoſing to effect a ſtolen 
marriage at Gretna Green | 

&* The young man, I confeſs, had made fair 
and open propoſals for my daughter; but I had 


other views, and poſitively prohibited the con- 


** neQtion. He was formed to engage a heart like 
* Cecilia's ; his perſon was fine, his manners and 
** addreſs were captivating in the extreme. Alas! 
«© miſtaken man that I am, I knew not to what 
* extremes her paſſion was capable of hurrying 
** her, and fooliſhly expected that my authority 
could extinguiſh it. Love and nature ſet my 
power at nought, and my child, (in every other 
« inſtance of her life the moſt dutiful creature brea- 
* thing) broke fooſe from every filial tie, and 
<« eloped with her admirer. Furious in my wrath 
« and equally exaſperated againſt both parties, I 
c purſued them along the road with ſuch unremit- 
«* ted exertion, that upon their very laſt poſt L 
« overtook and ſurpriſed them in a public inn 
« where they were changing horſes. 

Here I forced them (Oh! fatal violence!) from 
* exch-ether's arms, in ſpite of prayers, entreaties, 
« and even confeſſion, on Cecilia's part, of an an- 


«* ticipated confummation, that took from inno- 


* cence its virgin gloſs, and in the courſe of time, 
* to the diſhonour of my houſe and the ruin of my 
& mind's future peace, occafioned my poor child 
4c to be an unmarried mother, whilſt her diſconſo- 
late lover had left his native country and embark- 

« ed for the Eaſt Indies. | | 
Early in the month of May enſuing, Cecilia 
« waſceretly delivered in my own houſe of a male 
Cs infant 
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- < infant. Zachary Cawdle, a faithful man, and 
ce ſkilful in his profeſſion, aſſiſted her in that pain 
ful extremity. Heaven and earth] can I deſcribe 
my anguiſh, my remorſe, my terrors, in thoſe: 
moments! What would | then have given could 

] have recalled the baniſhed father of my wretch- 
«< edgrandſon! How did my conſcience rack me 
* with remorſe for having tora two hearts afun- 
der, pledged to each other by every ſacred yow, 
and virtually though not legally married! Oh! 
had l then had mercy in my wrath,. had I allow 
sed for nature, for affection, for the weakneſs of 
* a fond doating girl of ſixteen years of age, what 
* miſery had I prevented! what ſhame had I avoid- 

e ed! Let no father henceforth tread in my un- 

* wary ſteps—they will but lead him to remorſe 

and agony. 4 n 

And now ten years are paſt, whilſt I have 

« ſcen my daughter married to à deſpicable lord, 

* who is her tyrant rather than her huſband. In 

her my generation legitimately ſtops; no fruit 

« can fpring from ſuch a. ſtock ; her bed is barren, 

* and her heart is broken. Thank Heaven, my 
* grandſon Henry fill ſurvives ; protected, rear- 

« ed knobs the beſt of men, and of friends 
the moſt faithful, I ſee him. foſtered into early 

«« virtues by the forming hand of Ratcliffe. God 

« of all mercies, bleſs and proſper the myſterious 
& iflue of my hapleſs child! | Whilſt my ſad daugh- 

« ter lives and is Lord Crowbery's wife, I dare not 

venture to avow the ſon. of indiſcretion. Hard 

* fate for him, poor innocent, for my Cecilia, for 
* myſelf! 

& Is there a friend now left to me on earth, in 

** whoſe humane and honeſt heart I can repoſe my 
< ſorrows and my ſecret? Let me {till hope there 

| | 4 , 
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is; ſurely Sir Roger Manſtock is that candid that 
= truſt-worthy friend. 


To Sir Roger Manſtock, to the uncle of my 
ce child, in confidence 1 bequcath this mourmful 


* narrative of my errors and misfortunes, implo- 
* ring him, by all that he holds ſacred, to protect 
* and father the laſt relict of my hoiſe, m my name- 
*'lefs unacknowledged child, to whom I 'truſt a 
% mother's love and juſtice will bequeath-that pro- 
1  perty, which in this firm perſuaſion I have de- 

viſed to her, and put into her free and abſolute 
& diſpoſal, without limitation or reſtraint. Let 
«Henry then take his father's name; I would not 

& leave a ſtigma on my daughter's memory. May 
10 Crowbery never have to ſay he took the refuſe of 
© afavoured lover! 

* Senſible that I am haſtening to the eloſe of 
&* life, I would fam dedicate my ſhort abiding time 
to atonement and repentance. To- you there- 


fore, Sir, my brother and my friend, I addreſs 


this paper, avowing a full ſenſe of my paſt errors, 


and a deep contrition for that havghty ſpirit of 


revenge, which prompted me to blaſt the happi- 
* neſs of two perſons formed for each other, wed- 
« ded in ſpirit and in heart; and who, but for my 


fatal interference would have bleſt the remnant _ 


* of my days. To you, Sir, my brother and my 
friend, I once more folemnly bequeath my 
« grandſon Henry : you are yourſelf a father ; you 
* have a lovely daughter two years younger than 
w_ my boy; nature has taught you how to judge of 

| my fenfations by. your own. To your family 
my fortune would have devolved had not this fon 

* of my Cecilia ſtood between us: may I not form 

* a diſtant hope that time and edueation may here- 

* after ſo adorn and grace the work of nature, as 
to make him worthy your regard and love? The 
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years is flattering in the extreme. Should 
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cc gutfet is auſpicious; the promiſe of his infant 


this 


fair bloſſom ripen into that perfection, whiob ita 


<< early bloom gives hope of, and, ſhould your 
<« ſweet child, my pretty god- daughter, when time 
© with lenient hand has moulded her ſoft beautics 


cc into womatihood, be touched with tender 
and eſteem ſor my adopted Henry, need 1 


pair of your candour; or muſt the want of that 


* laſt form, that my n intetrrupted- 
haunt him through life, and caſt him off from 


© happineſs without his fault? May Heaven in- 
*© ſpire your heart with ſentiments more generous 
and may he, who mixes blood from no ignoble 
ſource with that which he derives from me, me- 
< rit a bleſſing great as my ſond fancy hes deviſed. 


& Farewell?” 1 
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T he Counſel of 4 Friend in « Dilemma. Mare Secrets 


1 6 are brought 10 Light. 


: 
+3 


H E peruſal of this paper, which pointed ont 
to Sir Roger Manſtock the for of his niece, 


in the perſon of Henry, the admirer of his daugh- 
ter, threw him into deep meditation, and 'exceed- 
ingly perplexed him how to aft in a caſe, here 
deciſion on either ſide militated againſt his feelings. 
The appeal was folemn, that pleaded in favour of 


the youth, the objection to his illegiti 


and 


even to his proximity of blood, was no flight one, 
and Sir Roger's mind was a long time balanced be- 
tween difficulties. One point his conſcience faw 


* 


_ -: H- EN: Ro TA 
in the cleareſt light—the equity of Henry's claim 
to the property of his grandfather ;' and, according” 
to the high ſenſe of honoor natural to him, he in- 
terpreted the paper he had juſt been reading: but 
bo to act with reſpect to his daughter, whether 
to oppoſe or to eountenance her attachment, was 
the queſtion that embarraſſed him. On the oppo- 
fing ſide, there was a ftrong repugnance, ariſing 
from his habits of thinking, and from a certain 
of family, which revolted from the ſtain of 
iHegitimacy ; on the favourable fide; there was 
much occurred to mitigate the rigour of theſe 
thoughts. The character of Henry pre-eminently 
pleaded in his behalf; the fatal conſequences of pa- 
"ternal obduracy, ſo foreibly ſet forth in the recital 
of Sir Stephen, was a ftriking example before his 
2 ; and the pathetic adjuration, at the cloſe of 

t 


recital, was an affecting appeal to his heart, 


which was ſenſibly felt. 
Tis in a criſes like then, when the mind i 19 
fluQtuating between doubt and dectfion, that the voice 
of a friend is moſt welcome, and then 1it is that 
new reaſons, or reaſons differently expreſſed and 
dilated, ſeldom fail to cut the knot that puzzles us 
to unravel. Sir Roger rung his bell, and requeſted 
the company of Doctor Sandford. 
A better arbitrator could, not be choſen.; be 
read the paper attentively, and when called upon 
for his ſentiments upon it, deliberatcly replied as 
follows: I am not ſurpris'd at the diſcovery, 
which this paper gives; for though I was not a 
party to the ſecret of this young man's birth, I 
was ever in my private opinion perſuaded of his 
being the ſon. of thoſe very parents now difclos'd 
to us. Well may the unhappy writer bewail his 
own obduracy.; I knew the party rejected, and 
thought him every way deſerving of the alliance he 
; 5 
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courted; Sir Stephen knew my ſentiments, ſor 
he drew them from me, and I honeſtly committed 
my opinion to his conſideration ;-it did not tally 
with his own, and I loſt his confidence by the ſin- 
cerity with which I gave it. Mr. Ratcliffe, in 
\ conſequence of this, had charge of the infant 
a better choice cou'd- not be made, a worthier, 
wiſer, more enlighten'd mind no man poſſeſt to 
an education ſo excellent, the fon of your niece 
did ample juſtice, Nature never form'd a more- 
engaging perſon, inſtruction never cultivated a 
more accompliſh'd mind.“ : | 

Here Sir Roger interpoſed, declaring his entire 
concurrence in this teſtimony to his merits But 
with what face,” he demanded, ** can I hold 
to the world the ſpurious iſſue of my deluded ni F- 
What will Lord Crowbery -ſay ? What will the 
world at large ſay to an adoption like this? Iſhou'd: 
be glad to hear your ſentiments upon this point of 
difficulty.” : ; 

“ With this paper in my hand,” rephed the 
Doctor, I cannot reſiſt the appeal it contains, 
nor refuſe being advocate for the feelings of the 
writer of it. When I ſee a father taking on him- 
ſelf the reproach of being ſole. author of his 
daughter's errors and misfortunes, and weigh the 
circumſtances that attended their elopement and 
arreſt upon the way, can hardly be induced to 
call their iſſue illegitimate. I ſhou d go too far, if 
I was to deny the right of a parent to-reſtrain, or 
to direct, the paſſions of his child; but Sir Stephen 
went farther, and exerted more authority than 
belong'd to him, when he compell'd a marriage 
withthe Lord Viſcount Crowbery ; that is an act of 
tyranny over the human heart, which I hold in 
abhorrence. What vows were int d be- 
tween your niece and her firſt lover we cannot 

know 
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know, but we can well conjecture they were ſo- 
lemn and ſincere on both ſides. Their hearts were 
married, tho the b/ackſmith was not found that 
wou'd have ofinch'd the ohain. Shall then the 
ſon of love and promiſe be diſclaim'd, becauſe a 
few hours interven'd, and force was employ'd to 
tear their hands aſunder, and compel them to a 
ſeparation ? Mark how the parent ſuffers in his con- 


ſeience for this act of cruelty! So wor'd not I for 


all this world can give me. Henry is a virtuous 
youth: affix what criminality you pleaſe to the 
authors of his birth, we cannot fo pervert all ſenſe 
of juſtice, as to attach their ſtain to his character, 
however much we may wifh to cover the m 


ofthis mother from the malevolent attacks of Lord 


\@rowbery and others, who may be baſely diſposd 
to blaſt it. This, T confeſs, ſhow'd be avoided a 
much as poſſible ; and ſurely it will be no impoſ- 
fible thing to do that by proper precautions, with 
reſpet to Lord Crowbery at leaſt, ſo longs 
he ſurvives, which ſeems to have been the 
clear intention of the deeeaſed lady, when ſhe for- 
bofe to name her ſon in her will; and as you have 
told me Henry himſelf was the chief promoter of 
this omiſſion, I cannot doubt but he was fully ac- 
knowledged by his mother before ſhe died. 

I don't doubt that,” reſumed Sir Roger, and 
hold my daughter bound to reſtore him to his in- 


Reritance upon every principle of honour and juſt- 


ice ; but I am not bound to give him my daughter 
alſo.”—< Far be it from me,” replied the Doctor, 
to ſay that; your daughter's inclination, muſt 


de a ſtep ſo eſſentialto her on happineſs as that. 


gut am I bound to follow, with my conſent, 
her'inclinations, if they ſhould point to him? 
«© I muſt deeline an anſwer to that queſtion, being 
ſo partial as Lam to Henry.“ —*© Why that is an- 


ſwering it,” replied Sir Roger, ** to the fulleſt ex- 


tent.” 
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tent.“ Here their conference was iftterrupted by 
a ſervant, who announced a gentleman of the 
name of Smith, that requeſted a fed minutes con- 
verſation in private with Sir Roger Manſtock. Or- 
der being given for the gentleman's admttance, 
and Doctor Sandford having withdrawn, the fa- 
ther of our hero preſented himſelf to the worthxx 
Baronet, and addreſſed him to the following effect: 

I am perſonally unknown to you, Sir Roger 
Manſtock, but am no ſtranger to your character, 
and hold it in the moſt perfect reſpe&: I have 
therefore ſolicited a few minutes of your leiſure, 
and you have politely granted it, for which I thank 
you, and will ſtudy not to abuſe your patience, F 
have ſent in a name by your ſervant, which, in 
your preſence, I ſhould be aſhamed to wear, be- 
ing only an afſamed one, for reaſons that, I truſt, 
you will think not unworthy of a gentleman. My 
real name is Henry Delapoer, which, in times 
paſt, you may bave heard attached to that of the 

lovelieſt, and by me the moſt lamented, of her 
fex ; pardoa me, if for the preſent I can proceed no 
further.” . 

Sir-Roger ſtarted with amaze; he ſmote his 
hands together with more than uſual energy, and 
gazed upon the ſtranger with intenſe curiofi 
* May I believe what L hear?” he cried, © -Are 
you really Mr, Delapoer, the honourable 
Delapoer, father There he ſtopt ſhort, and 
checked the words that were upon his lips. Sir, 
interjected the viſitor, * you was proceeding with 

your ſpeech; may I requeſt you to fill up the ſen- 
tence ? . Ts 
Lou may,“ replied Sir Roger after a ſhort 
pauſe, © thewords I was about to add were, the'fa- 
ther of my nieces ſon.” —© My conſcience then is 
clear,” ſaid Delapoer, you are poſſeſſed of the 
| ſecret, 
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ſecret, and T have broke no truſt. Ves, Sir, * 
that very perſon ; miſerable in the recolleQion of 
the bittereſt diſappointment that ever blaſted humam 
happineſs, but honoured in the virtues of that ſon, 
| who is at once the memorial of our misfortune, and 
the relict of our love. I may now ſay te Sir Ro- 
p- Manſtock all that a wounded” heart ſuggeſts 
may ſpeak of my ſorrows, of my affectiom, of 
my deſpair, which is now hurrying me- to the 
grave, where my betrothed, my ever- loved Ceci- 
lia ſleeps. Here a guft of tears interrupted his 
ſpeech for a few inſtants; he wiped them away, 

and proceeded “ It is now my requeſt, and 1 hope 
jo r — will grant it, that my remains may 
allowed to reſt in the vault beſide thoſe of that 
fainted being, who was by every obligation ſacred 
in the eye of Heaven my true and all but legal wife. 
Sir, we were bound together by the holieſt ties. Ac-- 
curſed be the breath that dares to contaminate the 
purity of my Ceeilia's fame ! if there was crime- 
in our precipitancy, that erime be on my head, 1 
will embrace the whole of the offence; let her un- 
feeling father take on himſelf the reſponſibility of 
our ſeparation ! Sir, I have held it matter of the 
ſtricteſt conſcience, ever ſince that fatal moment; 
to keep unviolated the marriage bed, and I have 
rehgiouſly fulfilled that ſacred duty. One melan- 
choly conſolation Heaven vouchſafed ; Providence 
employed the arm of my ſon to reſeue me from 


death, when I was a prifoner on board a ſhip of the 


enemy, and at the laſt ſtage of exiſtence; he brought 
me to the port of Falmouth ; his piety and care 


1 my life; fortune directed Cecilia to the 


ſpot ; 1 paſſed ſome days by the couch of that 
dying martyr, and ſhe expired in the arms of me 
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and of my fan, Grant me then, 1 beleech you, 
| my 
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effect of his ſympathy in the feelings of the ſpeaker, 


| ny acknowledgements, that nothing but his con- 
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my laſt earneſt prayer, and let my corpſe repoſe by. . 


her's.” 
The Baronet, whoſe long filence had been the - 


now found himſelf called upon for a reply at a time 
when he was much more inclined to give a looſe to 
tears than to words. He commanded himſelf not- 
withſtanding-ſo far as to aſſure his viſiter, that his 
ſuit was granted, and to add withal, that he hoped 
it would be many years before that promiſe could 
be claimed. To this Delapoer replied, with ma- 


viction that no time was to be loſt could have ex- 
cuſed to himfelf the rude intruſion of ſo unſeaſon- 
able a viſit. | 

Here he pauſed, and ſeemed-preparing to take 
his leave, when it occurred to Sir Roger as pro- 
per to appriſe him, that he had poſſeſſed himſelf by 
chance of a poſthumous paper, written by his | 
niece's father, which had thrown great Jight on his 
ſtate of mind, and which at the ſame time devol- | 
ved a duty upon him, on the part of his daughter, 
of reinſtating Henry in the whole of his grandfa- 
ther's eſtate. © This,” added he, is an act of 
juſtice which I think | can take upon myſelf to ſa 
will be infallibly performed on our part; and I ſh 
now put the paper into your hands for your peruſal, - 
and very highly intereſting it is to you, Mr Dela- 
poer, and your repreſentative.” 
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Our Hi ſtory rerordi a nie Incident. COU 
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ELAPOER having read the paper, returned the 
it to Sr Roger, obſerving, that h app 
writer's change of ſentiments came too late for or: 
redreſs, it was to be hoped they were in time for erti 
the full purpoſes of repentance, He then proceed ſo 1 
ed to diſcloſe to Sir 12 the ſtate of his own-cir- voi 
cumſtances in point of fortune, which, being ſet b 
tled upon Henry, would at all events mohe him Pau 
an affluent man. There is but one object in life, ir 
added he, can make him a happy one. If Lknow 0 
his thoughts rightly, it is the perſon, not the pro- 2 
perty, of the preſent heireſs of this eſtate, which wit 
he would receive as the greateſt ROW the could lon 
bceftow-upon him.“ land 
To this Sic Roger ſimpiy replied, that Henry unk 
= was ecitainly a very amiable young man; and De- On 
FF an lapoer, too delicate to preſs his wiſhes any _ me! 
r politely, took his leave and departed; In fact, the 8 py 
mind of the worthy Baronet ' was by no means ot © 
made up to any determined meaſure, and as the the 
recent death of Lady Crowbery ſecared” him from EXC 
any preſent call from either of the parties, he very and 
gladly availed himſelf of the excuſe for holding dou 
back his opinion, till it was more matured by ex- qua 
perience and refſection. ulti 
Henry now wiſhed to thr aſide a maſk he was cou 
no longer compelled to wear, and to declare him- cou 
ſelf to Sir Roger Manſtock ; but as it was neceſſa- thil 
ry, in the firſt place, to conſult Iſabella's. opinion ima 
in the caſe, he followed her into the park, where con 
he underſtood ſhe was gone to take her evening the 


Walk. 
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Falk. When he had mounted the hill: that pole 


from the houſe, he caught a diſtant glimpſe of her, 
as ſhe was entering a grove of oaks, and immedi- 
ately ſet out towards the ſpot with all the ſpeed he 
could. He was yet at ſome diſtance, when a fe- 
male ſhriek was heard as cominz from ſomeone in 


the grove, which ſtruck him to the heart with the 


apprehenſion that his lovely Iſabella was in danger 


or alarm. Already nearly breathleſs with his ex- 
ertions, terror gave him all but wings upon à call 
ſo preſſing, and he ſprung forwards: towards the 
voice with an impetuoſity undeſcribable. 

Swift as his motion was, our hiſtory- demands a 
pauſe before we bring him to the reſeue of the - ab- 
TMighted Iſabella, whilſt we account for the cauſe 
of that ſhriek ſo terrible to the ears of love. 
In the near neighbourhood of Hagley Houſe, 


without the encloſure of the park, there was a 


lonely manſion, tenanted by a perſon whoſe me- 
lancholy profeſſion it was to take charge of thoſe , 

unhappy beings, who are deprived of reaſon. 

One of thoſe diſtracted objects, and probably the 
molt pitiable in the whole wretehed fraternity, was 
a young man of the name of Saunders, only fon 
of a reſpeRtable clergyman, who had bred him in 
the line-of his on profeſſion, and given him an 
excellent education with that view, both at ſchool 
and univerſity. The youth, whem nature haden- 
dowed with uncommon talents, had more than e- 
qualled all the warmeſt expectations of a fond ex- 
ulting ſather. Every honour that moral conduct 
could merit, every prize that ſuceeſs ful genius 
could contend for, had been fairly gained, and wor- 
thily poſſeſt, by this young ſtudent; but ſtrong 
imagination and a feeling heart, the natural con- 
comitants'of ſuperior genius, had conſpired againſt 


the peace of poor Saunders, and by a.difappointment 
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in Jove, had made wreck of a mind full freight- 


ed with ſcience,- and richly endowed with every 
noble quality. The object of his paſſion was un- 


Gl Fortunately one, to whom, in point of rank and 
_ circumſtances, he could not aſpire, and though ſhe 


felt his merits, and was flattered by his attentions, 

et his ſuit was peremptorily and proudly rejected 
by her father, who had higher views, and over- 
ruled the affections of his child with abſolute au- 
thority. The ſame fine taſte that taught him to 


ſelect and admire the pureſt models of claſſical com- 


poſition, inſpired him with a paſſion for the ele. 
gant and beautiful Louifa Beaufort: his opportuni- 
ties of converſing with her were not frequent; for 
Sir Ferdinand her father was not eaſy of acceſs 
from one ſo much his inferior, and Saunders was 
reduced to a variety of humble ſhifts to make 
known to Louiſa the flame that was conſuming him, 
and gradually undermining the foundations of a ſo- 
lid underſtanding. The ſmile, which at ſome ſto- 
ten moment, ſhe could beftow upon him, was his 
only hope; on theſe reffections he fed; and, by the 
help of a vivid fancy, ſketched out dreams and vi- 
ſions of happineſs, which in one fatal moment 


were for ever blaſted, by the intelligence of her 


being married to a titled lover. From this inftant 
his deportment became irregular and capricious: - 
at firſt he was loud and vehement in his complaints; 
he talked of the affair to all his friends, profeſſed - 


to treat it withcontempt, and railed againſt the ſex 


in general, venting upon them all the invectives, 
which his memory or imagination could fuggeſt; 
he ranſacked the poets ancient and modern for epi- 
grams and lampoons, and had by heart every tag. 
and fragment of ſatire, which made for his purpoſe, 
and which Greek, Latin, or Engliſhcould ſupply. 
If any one of his acquaintanc ſpoke in praiſe of a 
by woman, 
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- woman, or even toaſted the health of. his miſtreſs, 


he was ready with a daſh at his folly, which often- 
times would have brought on ſerious. diſcuſſions, 
had he not been very generally conſidered as a ti 
cenſed railer, or had] his companions been as prompt 
for quarrel as himſelf. 

- 'This humour being ſpent, his mind took a ſudden 
turn to the contrary extreme, and poor Saunders 
was no more to be found in ſociety; ſullen and in- 
acceſſible, he ſhut himſelf into his college room, 
and ceatering all his ideas, heretofore ſo wild and 
excurſive, in one ſingle point, and dwelling inva- 
riably upon that with pertinacious melancholy, 
the vigour of his intelle& began to melt away, 
whilſt his conſtitution, partaking of the ſame de- 
bility, and attenuated by long faſting, was haſten- 
ing to decay by actual inanition. A ſtudent, 
late ſo regular in his duties, could not abſent him- 
ſelf, from college hours without drawing the atten- 
tion of his tutor and other members of the ſcciety 
upon him ; the former of theſe one day took means 
of ſurpriſing. him in his room, where hediſcovered 
him on his knees, employed in loud and fervent 
prayer, to which his prefence gave not the ſmalleſt. 
interruption, whilſt the poor ſupplicant continued 


to deplore his wretched ſtate of mind in terms truly 


piteous and difconſolate, intermixt with petitions 
moſt earneſt and devout for the preſervation of his 
reaſon. His pitying viſitor was melted at the ſcene 
of ſuch diſtreſs, and having waited for a proper in- 
terval, applied ſuch conſolation as his charity could 
ſuggeſt upon the emergency, and inſtantly diſpatehe d 
a letter to the father, appriſing him of the dange- 
rous condition to which his pupil was reduced. This 
ſad intelligence ſoon brought the afflicted parent 
to be a witneſs of the total ruin of his hopes; he 
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took the poor diſtracted creature with him to his 
owtthoule, where, finding no telief to his diſor- 
der, bitt, on the contrary, an enerdaſe of every 
ſymptom to an extravagance, that kept him under 
hourly alarm, he at laſt reſolved to reſign him whol- 
ly into the hands of a keeper, and in this houſe, 
before deſcribed, he placed him, where, for ſome 
months, be had been confined under proper regi- 
men, though without any progreſs towards a cure, 
of which his wretched parent now began to loſe all 


hope. | £5 

It had fo chanced this very evening, that with 
a cunning peculiar to his diftemper he had con- 
trived to elope from his keeper, and running out 
of the houſe at random, had made his way into 


. 75 Hagley Park, eſcaping the ſight of his purſuen 


by hiding bimſelf in the grove, where he was ly- 
ing buried under the thickeſt of the underwood, 
when chance brought the beauteous Iſabella, in her 
ſolitary ramble, tothe very ſpot where he was conceal- 
ed. A glimpſe of her fair form, which his quick 


eye caught through the buſhes, rouſed him inftant- _ } 


ly from his lair, and ſpringing on her like a cou- 
chant tyger on the uawary paſſenger, he ſeized 
the trembling victim in his arms, roaring out in a 
yell of tranſport—** Have T caught yon then at 
nd, vile perjur'd woman! traitreſs to my love 
murderer of my peace! falſe, faithleſs Louiſa, 
you have driven me to deſperation ; you have made 
me what I am, mad as the fires of Hecla, wild as 
the waves that ſwallow navigation up; and now 
ſyren, I'll be reveng'd. upon you for my transfor- 
mation; a beaſt of your own creation ſhall devour 
you; PII pluck aſunder thoſe fine limbs, and feat- 
ter them io all the points of heaven. Some, 
come, no ſtruggling; hence with all this frippety 
away withit! you are but Nature's counterfeit? 
we'll have her full in ſight, and then.“ 


— 
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ſide, without uttering even a ſigh that ſhewed figns 
of life. Diſtracted with the ſight, ſtill he did not 


madnefs gave him nerves almoſt ſupernatural, 


ced to keep him under, and hold him down ex- 
tended on his back; at length the wretched creature 
gave one deſperate ſtruggle, then uttered a direful 
groan, and ſwooned upon the ſpot, ſtretching his 
limbs as if in the laſt pang of life B55 

_ Happily at this moment the keeper and his fol- 
lower, * to the ſpot by the yells and how- 
lings of their patient, made their appeirance, to 
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terrors for the beloved object, lying breathleſs by 
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dure. Inſtantly be raiſed her ing his arms, repla- 
oed the feattered fragments of her drefs with ten- 
dereſt attènt ion, arranging it in 4 manner 28 
decorous as her ſituation and tits own giſtraction 
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Upon the inſtant, in that faying momentary. 
criſis on which humanity will not admit of ſpecular, 
tion's pauſe, our hero Henry, breathleſs, aghaſt, 8 * 
thither by that unſeen clue, whichprovidence had, © 
graciouſly beſtowed for virtue's timely reſcue. 
ſprung upon the lunatic, and with a phrenſy qua, 
to his own, graſping him in his arms, - hurled Rim N 
violently to the ground, never quitting his hold, BU 
accompanying him in his fall: in the ſame moment 
the diſhevelled Iſabella, her cloak, handkerchief, 
and clothes torn from her, dropt inanimate at his” 


venture to let looſe his deſperate antagoniſt; Who 
raved and foamed in all the furious exceſs of phren- 
2 v, yelling and gnaſhing with his teeth, a ſpecta- 
cle too horrible for contemplation, -_ Emaciated 
as he was, the very ſpectre of, famine, {till his 


and in their grappling all the vigour Henry's, 
active hmbs could furniſh, ſometimes ſcarce ſuſſi- 


the unſpeakable relief of out exhaufted hero, whole . 


his fide, were now become too agonizing to e- 


would admit, and calling out to the keeper for. 
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aſſiſtance in recovering her from her ſwoon. The 


man had Kill, and was not wanting in humanity; 
heknew withal the quality of the lady who, ſtood 
in need of his aſſiſtance, and was terrified, not 
leſs on his own account than on her's, for the 


conſequences of what had happened : bidding his 


Fervant take charge of the lunatic, by tying up his 
hands,. he applied himſelf directly to the recovery 
of the lady, and drawing out a caſe of lancets, 
recommended the immediate opening of a vein; 


this was eagerly acceded to by Henry, and na 
few ſeconds the pure blood that fed the veins of 
the faireſt form in nature ſprung forth from the 
lancet, and at the ſame time the brighteſt eyes 
that ever lover looked upon, unveiled their lids, and 
xt their ſiglit on Henry, who, whilſt aſſiſting the 
operation juſt performed, had received u his 
perſon the full guſhing tribute of that ſanguine 
ſtre am ſo much dearer to him than what fed ns 
own fond heart. Tbe fight of this, to which in 
his confuſion he had not adverted, ſo terrified the 
reviving Iſabella, that the firſt ſign ſhe gave of te- 
collection was a ſcream of terror on the diſcovery, 
crying out to the operator Leave, leaye 
me, and ſtaunch his wounds; he is bleeding to 
death, and do not think I will ſurvive: him.?“ 
oy ſeiſed the heart of Henry to hear the vice 


of his beloved Iſabella, and to hear it firſt employed 


in anxious concern for him; he eagerly aſſured her 
he was not wounded; that the blood which alarmed 
her was her own ; and upon theſe aſſurances, the 
ſtream that had ſtopped began to flow. again, and 
her ſenſes grewclear by the re vulſion. Whenherarm 
was bound up, and her mind became compoſed,' 


her attention was attracted by the diſorder of ker 


drefs; furveying the confuſion and derangement 
which her perſon had undergone, ee 
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that certain articles had been replaced by hands £:-x 
not practiſed in thoſe offices, and the ſenſation co— 


| vered her with bluſhes : the emotion was not Tolt 


upon Henry; be could interpret what was 

ng in her thoughts, and took occaſion, with 
a delicacy peculiar to himſelf, to allay and foothe 
her inquietude. She turned a look upon him that 

ars all deſcription; love beamed in her eyes, 
gratitude filled them with tears; then having 
caught a glimpſe of Saunders, as he was under 
cuſtody of his keeper, turnd away with ſhudde- - 
ring from the fight, and fell upon Henry's neck , 
crying out Oh my Henry! my pieſerver! 
from what horrors have you reſcued me!” Let 
thoſe that have the powers of deſcription paint 
his tranſports if they can; I fink beneath thetalk, 
and recommend it to the reader's fancy, if ever 
he experienced joy like this; if not, I wiſh he 
may deſerve it, and obtain it. | 

he wretched obje& that had 6ccalioned all this 


terrot now engaged their attention; he had reco- 


vered from his ſwoon, but ſo wan and woe-begone 
a5 would have extraQted pity from a heart -of a 
ſtone. ; he was fitting on the ground, his hands 
confined with a bandage ſwathed round his wriſts; 
he olled; his eyes about in wild diforder, and at laſt 
fixing them on his keeper, drooped his head, gave 
a deep ſigh, and burſt intotears. He was now at 
once become as meek and humble as he had been 
outrageous, and reaſon ſeemed to have reviſited 
his mind with the return of temperance.— I am 
a very wretched creature,” he cried, ** and ſen- 
fible of my misfortunes, that ſometimes drive-me 
into extravagancies I never fail to repent of: 1 
know it is for my good that this worthy gentleman 
ties up my hands; but if he-wpy'd have the cha- 
rity to ſet me at liberty, I wou'd convince him 
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that I am not unfit to be truſted with the uſe of 
them; if he will not grant me this favour, I ſhou'd 
be much beholden to him, wou'd he have the 
kindneſs to remove a few paces out of fight, 
whilſt I ſpeak a word in the way of atonement to 
the gentleman I have offended; 1 have a ſecret 
on my mind, which I am defirous of imparting to 
him, and I can aſſurè him, on my honour, I am 
this moment as perfectly in my ſenſes as any man 
inn TG, BO, 

Here the keeper turned a Took upon him, which 
he quickly underſtood as a ſign for lence, and 
obeyed: a look no lefs intelligent was paſſing at 
the ſame moment in another quarter, for Henry, 
fixing his eyes upon the keeper's follower, recog 
aized the perſon of the aſſaſſin O Rourke, and 
perceiving certain indications in the fellow 's coun- 
tenance, which convinced him he was right, he 
ſaid to him in a whiſper . Don't be alarni'd, 
O'Rourke, for I ſhall not betray you; if you es- 
ecute this melancholy office faithfully and humane- 


crime you have committed.” 


| CHAPTER, Xt, 1 
Which deſeribes tie Effes of that Incident, and con- 
cludes the Tenth Book of our Hiſtory. 
OOR Saunders being now removed, and the 


operation of the bleeding having fucceeded 
in reſtoring Iſabella to the full poſſeſſion of her 


ſenſes, and in ſome degree of her ſtrength; the 


declared herſelf able to walk to the houſe, andfor- 


. 


bade the propoſal of ſending for à carriage, d 
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would create an alarm which could hardly fail of 


_ pily the caſe of Mr. Saunders, whom he defpaired. 
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finding its way to her father. With her natural 
grace and good humour ſhe accepted: the apologies 
of the keeper of the lunatics, Gordon by name, 
who was very anxious to exculpate himſelf to the 
heireſs of Hagley, and to tender his further fer- 
vices; if occaſion required. In accounting for the 
eſcape of his patient, through the negligence of his 
ſervant, he took occahion to obſerve by the way, 
that a derangement of the reaſon, proceeding from 
diſappointed love, was univerſally experienced to 
be the very worſt ſpecies of madneſs that human 
nature was ſubject to; this, he ſaid, was unhap- 


of as perfectly incurable. © __ | 

% AlasP” cried Henry, I pity him from my 
ſoul: I dare fay his ſtory is a melancholy one, but 
we will not trouble you to relate it.. F his he faid - - 7 
as a hint to Gordon, that any farther diſcourſe sl. 
the ſubject, in Iſabella's Hearing, ſhonld be ve 
ed; and it might be in part from the ſamg motive; Mi 
that ſhe declined his offer to attend upon her hom 
relying ſolely on the arm of her protector for Her 
ſupport by the way, and leaving Gordon to re- 
ſume his melancholy vocation in the manſion of 
miſery, on the ſkirts of the common, adjoining to 
the park. | 

Henry now, for the firſt time in his life, regret- 
ted the length of way he had to meaſure with his 
lovely but languid charge, and proceeded lowly 
and cautiouſly, regardful of every motion that 
might diſturb her, and direQting every ſlep for her 
ſecurity and eaſe. With hearts full of gratitude 
ta Providence, and glowing with the tendereſt af- 
fection for each other, they walked filemly on 
till they reached the boundary ofthe grove, Where 
they came in view of the houſe, upon au open 
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lan, that ſloped with a gradual deſcent for the 
reſt of their way. Here they were deſeried by di 


Roger and Doctor Sandford, as they were walking 


and converſing together withih a few paces of the 
houſe : the Baronet obſerving that Iſabella walked 


ſlowly, and ſeemed ſupported by Henry, on whoſe 


arm ſhe was leaning, inſtantly took alarm, and 
calling out tothe ſervants, who happened then to 
be out of the way, was heard by young Sandford, 
who, bolting out of the hall-door, flew to the 
call. —** Run, I beſeech you,” ſaid Sir Roger, 


pointing to the ſpot, run to "Iſabella yonder, 


and tell me what has happen'd, for I greatly fear 


ſome accident has befallen, or ſome illneſs ſerz'd. 


her Whilſt theſe words were on his lips, the 
eager meſſenger caught ſight of the object they te- 
terred to, and, ſeized with the like terror, ſprung 


forwards with his utmoſt ſpeed, whilſt Sir Roger, - 


trembling with apprehenſion, caught hold of his 


friend by the arm, and ſtood motionleſs on the 
IT — in dreadful expeQation of the event, In the- 


e moment, whilſt Sandford was ftraining every 


nerve againſt the hill, Iſabella, taken ſuddenly 


with a giddineſs and loſs of ſight, had come to a 
ſtop, and unable to keep her feet, had fallen into 
Henry's arms, who, with one knee upon the 


ground, was ſupporting her whole weight on his 


breaſt and ſhoulder, himſelf pale as aſhes, and op- 
preſſed with ſuch agony of foul, as to be almoſt in 
the very act of fainting, when Sandford came 
moſt critically to his aſſiſtance. The houſe-ſer- 


vants mean time had ſeen what was going on, and 


taken the alarm ; a pair of horſes had fortunately 


been put to the chaiſe, and were ready in the 


ſtable yard ; one of the ſervants had preſence of 
mind to order them to the ſpot immediately, which 


was as inſtantly obeyed. During this operation, Sir 
| - Roger © 
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Roger remained immoveable, a ſpectaele of pity : 
Sandford faw his diſtreſs, and as ſoon as ever the 


chaiſe and ſervants came to the aſſſtance of Ifabella, | 


ran back with all haſte to Sir Roger, making 
figns, and calling out by the way that he had good 
news, all was well, and no danger. Twolervants 
had very confiderately mounted behind the car- 


riage, and by their help the faint and languid Ha- 


bella was lifted to the ſeat, and placed upon it as 
much at her length as it admitted of: ſhe now 


opened her eyes, and eaſt them found in feateh for 


her preſerver; he was fitfing on the ground total- 


ly exhauſted, and in a fituation, as it ſeemed more 


piteably helpleſs than her own. She would not 
move without him, and he could not ſtir without 


help towards her. Lay me on the floor of the 
chaiſe,” he cried, © and let me expire at her feet.. 


—She heard his voice, but luckily the words did 
not reach her ear: at that inſtant ſhe ſtarted into 


life, and recovered as one out of a trance; the 
miſt vaniſhed from before her eyes, and _ 
e 


Henry on the ground, ſhe conjured him to ari 


and come to her in the chaiſe. Her father and 


Doctor Sandford now approached : Sir Roger's 
agitation, though much aſſuaged by what had been 
told him, was ft 

to the chaiſe, the door of which was held open, ſhe 
cried out Oh! my beloved father, be in no 


alarm on my account; diſmiſs your fears for me, 


and exert all your care for the recovery of m 


herotc preſerver, to whoſe courage, under Provi- 
dende, F am indebted. for my life.” Henry was 


nov on his legs, and re-animated with the ſoutd 


of her voice, ſeemed to have loſt his debility with 
the terror that had created it: as fie preſented him 
ſ-If to her fight, Iſabella exclaimed, —** Oh! 


bleſſed be Heaven, my protector lives?” Upon 
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theſe words, Sir Roger turned a look upon kink 
in which that exceſs of gratitude, -which will not 
admit of language, was ſo ſtrikingly depicted, that, 
as he threw his arms about our hero's: neck, he 
ſeemed to give him his whole heart with the em- 
brace. His cheeks were wet with tears, he trem- 
bled and was faint; but nothing could perſuade him 
to avail himſelf of the chaiſe ; he peremptorily in- 
ſiſted upon Henry's taking his ſeat by Iſabella— 
Go, go,” heeried, © F will not a you of the 
honour you have earn'd; with you the darling oi 
my ſoul is ſafe; take the place you ſo well merit, 
and let the ſame arm that ſav'd my chiid, — 
ber. 52 
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Book THE ELEVENTH. ++” 
CuarrER I. 

Deſcribes what our Heroine is, and what wp wiſh -- 

aur Virgin Readers to be. £275 | 


HE. time is ſo nearly approaching, when [ 
muſt cloſe this hiſtory, that I am now in the 

ſituation of a man, who, being on the point of 
parting from friends, in whoſe company ke has 
taken a long and pleaſant tour, is anxious to call 
to mind any faults ot omiſſions he may have fallen 
into, that he may explain ſuch as will bear a juſti- 
fication, and aſk, pardon for what demands an apo- - 
logy f | x I * 
To enter on a review of all my errors, is à taſæ 
above my hands; but there is one, I apprehend, 
apparently too groſs to be overlooked by any of my 
readers; I mean that of neglecting io deſeribe the | 
perſon of my heroine. If this is a crime, it is the © 
more unpardonable, foraſmuch as I cannot pleack 
overſight and inadvertency in excuſe of it; 1 ha, 
kept her portrait wilfully in its caſe, and not di- 
cloſed even the colour of her eyes, or ſet io view 
a ſingle Tocketof her hair. Fielding's Sophia had = 
locks of gloſſy black, more modern novels give 
their heroines flaxen treſſes and azureeyes , there is 
a faſhion in beauty; perhaps my Iſabella had neither 
the jet of the raven nor theivory of the Wan: Iwould a 
prefix to theſe volumes an engraving from her 
portrait, but Henry would not let it out of his 
hands; and our great artiſts are ſo fully employed, 
that not one was at leiſure to go down: to Manſtock 
houſe to take the cpr. EE oe.” Se 
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Now, as I have not the vanity to attempt an un- 
dertaking, which I believe no author, has yet ſuc- 
ceeded in, I will notaim to deſcribe what will not 
bear a deſcription : ſingularity er deformity may be 
delineated by the vehicle of words; perfect beauty 
cludes the power of language. Let it ſuffice fot 
me to ſay, upon the faith of an hiftorian, that my 
heroine was all the moſt doating lover, when dream- 
ing of his miſtreſs, fancies her to be, and ſome- 
thing more than the ſelf-admiring beauty beholds, 
when ſhe examines herſelf in the glaſs. _ Yet in 
many things ſhe fell ſhort of ſome, whom I have 
heard extolled above the modeſty of praiſe : Her 

could not expreſs what their's excel in; when 
they ſparkled, it was with benevolence; when 
they languiſhed, it was with pity ; they were not 
repulſive enough to look a modeſt man out of coun- 
tenance, nor attractive enough to inſpire an impu- 
derit man with hope; good nature dimpled round 
her lips, that encaſed two rows of pureſt pearls, 
but ſcorn never pouted in the one, and the grin 
folly never was put on to diſcloſe the other: her 
voice was melody that kept the-middle tones, for it 
could neither ſound the pitch of an affected ſcream, 
nor grumble in the baſe note of a ſulken murmur: 
her motions were the expreſſive marks that charac 
tered her mind; compoſed -and temperate, rage 
never agitated them; pride never diſtorted them; 
light and elaſtic when ſhe haſtened to the ſuctour 
of the wretched, ſhe neither aped the languot of 
ſicklineſs, nor the mineing ſtep of affectation: ſhe. 
. danced gracefully, but not like a profeſſor; loved 
muſic, but was no performer; had an eye for na- 
ture, but never libeiled a fingle feature of it by pen 
er pencil: ſhe had read ſufficiently for her yea, 
and profitably for her inſtruction; ſhe could x80 | 
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her thoughts in ſpeaking orin writingelegantly, and 

withoute ent; but ſhe poſſeſt in its perfec- 
tion, the ſtill happier gift of a patient ear whalft 
others were ſpeaking, and of a polite attention to 
what they ſpoke. Being the only child of her pa- 
rents, the little hickerings of brothers and fiſters 
never irritated her temper, nor did the triumphs of 


educated entirely by an excellent mother, ſhe had 
no communication with governeſſes and ſervants, 
nor any friendſhips with caballing miſſes. That 
ſhe was deceived in ſuppoſing her heart fo pre-oc- 
cupied by filial affection, as to be unaffailable by 
love, theſe ſheets have ſufficiently evinced 5 but 
when ſhe found herſelf ſurpriſed into a tender at- 
tachment, and fully underſtood the merits of the 
perſon who inſpired it, ſhe ſcorned to maſque her- 
ſelf in falſe appearances, plaved off no vain coquet- 
ries to teaze and tantalize her lover by affected 
ſcruples and counterfeited fears, but with a can- 
dour, that reſulted from her purity of thought, 
ave him to know the intereſt he had gained, juſt- 
y conceiving artifice need not be uſed to ſmother 3 
confeſſion, which honour dictated, and delicacy 
might avow. 1 - 
If I offend againft refinement, by deſcribing an 
ingenuous nature, I make no other anſwer but by 
an appeal to the hearts of my readers, as in Iike* - 
caſes I have done to thoſe of my ſpeQtators; let 
them decree? when men of doubtful characters, for 


reſort to their defences; I am no cafuiſt in a caſe 
of cunning, nor am I fond of working to my pbint 
by crooked paths, or deſcribing the baſe properties 

degenerated nature. If any of my female re- 
ders has been taught to think hypocriſy a virtue, 
by the neceſſity ſhe has been under of reforting to 
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it, 1 il not argue againſt her prejudices foren 


friend that has been ſo uſeful to her, I ean only ſay it 


is not a virtue I am ſtudious to beſtow Apen the 
character of Iſabella. 


o F 


q CnarerTER. II. 


A modeſt Suitor does not hurt his Cauſe. 


left our heroine 1n diſtreſs, we therefore 

ſerze-the firſt inſtant that our hiſtory. ad- 

mits of to reſort to her again, and now we find 

her with Henry at her fide, under eſcort to Hag- 

ley Houſe, where we commit her. to the care ot 

her aſſembled friends, with every anxious with tor 
her ſpeedy and entire recovery, 

As . as the ſuperintendant of the inſane pa- 


tients had ſeen poor Saunders ſecurely caſed in a 


ſtraight waiſtcoat, and lodged in proper hands, he 


haſtened to make his enquiries after the lady, who 


hau ſuffered ſo ſeverely by the negligence of his 
people, who had let a creature ſo wild as Saunders 


eſcape out of their charge. Intereſt and 8 


conjointly prompted him to pay this mark of re 
pect and atonement to a perſon who was now be- 
come proprietor of the houſe and land he lived in, 
Sir Roger Manſtock was acceſſible to every body, 
and of courſe Gordon was admitted: from him 


received the whole melancholy detail of Saunders's_ 


caſe, and the providential reſcue of his beloved Iſa- 8 


bella from the clutches of a raving maniac, in- 
flamed with revenge againſt the ſex, and probably 
bent both upon violation and murder. What 
were his obligations then to the courage and VE, 
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gour of her defender, when he heard, with horror 
thrilling through his yeins, this awful narrative of 
the danger ſhe had been ſnatched from! His heart 
ran over with gratitude to Heaven, and -acknew- - 
ledgments to Henry. | 
No ſooner was Gordon departed, than Sir Ro- 
ger ſent a ſummons to our hero, determined to diſ- 
charge himſelf in ſome degree of the weight of obh- 
gations which preſſed upon his mind; by an inſtant 
acknowledgment of him as the ſon of his niece, and 
every offer of an unreſerved friendſhip in future. 
— + If then he demands my daughter,” he ſaid 
within himſelf, © can I refuſe him the poſſeſſion of 
what he has preſerved? Could I hold out againſt 
a claim ſo juſt, and drive him who has given her 
life a ſecond time, into the like condition with that 
wretched mahiac?”— Whilſt theſe reſlections occu-- 
pied his mind, the-ſervant he had ſent for Henry, 
made report that he was not to be found, and in- 
deed as he had not ventured upon an intruſion into 
Iſabella's apartment, it is not to be wondered at 
that his ſearch was fruitleſs... Here his preſence. 
was ſtill indiſpenſible, for nothing but the hearing 
ſight of her defender, and his perſuaſive voice, 
could yet allay the tumult of her mind. Conſtitu- 
tions leſs ſtrong than Ifabella's might have ſunk en- 
tirely under ſuch a ſhock; the tavage it made in 
her nerves was not inconſiderable, and great atten- 
tion was neceſſary to prevent further derangement. 
Zachary, whoſe ſervices were now in demand, of 
courſe poſtponed his journey, and paid cloſe atten- 
dance upon his lovely patient. Silence and repoſe 
were the great and only 'reftoratives. in requeſt; 
with this view a couch was provided in heꝶ dr | 
room, and on this was diſplayed the faireſt form in 
creation, whilſt at her ſide,” in penſive mute atto n- 
tion to each breath ſhe drew, fate Henry, whalft 
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' ſelf, in the adjoining village, had received the 


communicated to them with cordial delight (he 


\ * 
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4 ſervant, poſted without the chamber-door, kept 


watch againſt diſturbers of her ſlumbers., And 
now the gentle power of fleep had vifited her ſen- 
ſes, deſcending like the dove of peace with downy 
pinions on her troubled ſpirit ; one glimmering ray - 
of evening light ſcarcely fufficed to ſhadow out her 
form, and on this the eyes of Henry invartably 
were fixt, whilſt he held her hand faſt locked in 
his, careful to prevent the flighteſt movement, if 
it were poſſible, even of a fibre to awaken 

In the mean time, the news had reached Doctor 
Sandford, who, in company with his fon, inftant- 
ly reforted to Hagley Houſe : even Delapoer him- 


alarming intelligence, magnified as uſual in its 
paſſage, and he had alſo joined the anxious groupe 
of viſitors to Sir Roger. Whilſt ftri& order of f- 
lence was obſerved through all that region of the 
houſe, which was dedicated to Iſabella, this groupe 
of friends waited the iſſue of her preſent repoſe 
with anxious hope, and Henry's praiſes were in 

the mean time the general topic of their diſcourſe: 
even the modeſt diffidence of young Sandford was 

overcome by the warmth of their applaufes, and 
he gave his voice to the chorus with-peculiar glee; 
for Fre loved our young hero, and was beloved by 
him; he alſo, at humble diſtance, adored his love- 
ly patroneſs, whoſe grace of giving had the power 
of doubling every bounty ſhe beftowed, and Sand- 
forcks was the very heart to feel that grace in its 
fl eeompaſs and extent. i 
- Honeſt Zachary alſo joined the company; he 


fiyourable fituetion of. his patient above fairs, 
wrapt in ſoft repoſe and guarded by the 1 
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ol her life. He then expatiated very learnedly up- 

on the diſmal effects of ſudden frights and pertutba-- - 
tions, with the different modes of treating them, 
arguing with great diſplay of reaſon, that no one 
proceſs was ſo efficacious as the ſoothing attention 
of ſome affectionate perſon beſt beloved by the ſub» 
fering object. In the courſe of this diſcuſſion, the 
learned lecturer got himſelf ſo completely entangled - 
amongſt the fibrous ramifications of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, that after many fruitleſs ſtruggles, and - as 
many plunges into deeper difhculties, Zachary 
left nothing clear to the edification of his khearers, 
except that love was one of the ſtrongeſt of the hu- 
man paſſions, that the perſon beſt beloved was de- 
cidedly the moſt welcome to the perſon loving ; 
that ſleep was a grand reſtorer of exhauſted nature; 
and finally, that it was His opinion, the young la- 
dy up ſtairs would ſleep the better for Henry's ſit- 
ting by her, and of courſe that his ſociety would 
forward her recovery. To all theſe concluſions, 
there was not amongſt the company preſent one 
ſingle opponent, though Sir Roger, whilſt he a- 
abe in theſe general deductions, choſe to 
make uſe of the word gratitude on the part of his 
daughter, in place of the broader, and, perhaps, 
more appoſite term which Zachary, had employ- 
ed on the ſame ſubject. ſe: 

There was indeed one perſon in company, 
whom long experience of the fatal power of love, 
deep ſenſibility of its effects, and fufficient elo- 

quence to have deſcanted on that topic, qualified 

to ſpeak what would have been worth the attention Y 

of the hearers, had he been ſo diſpoſed ; but filence*  - ai 
and ſorrow ſeemed to have entire poſſeſſion of peor 
Delapoer ; ſtill one ray of hope cheared the gloom 
of his ideas, and that was derived from the prof- 
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pect now given him, by the declared 8 
of Iſabella to his ſon. 


Doctor Sandford obſerved to Zachary with. 2 


ſmile, that he did not wonder if he had found ſome. Wl 


difficulty, in treating upon love, to preſerve a due 
diſtin tion of ideas, ſince it was an affection that 
ſhewed itſelf under ſo many ſymptoms and delerip. 
tions, being in ſome caſes an actual diſeaſe, in 
others an effeQual remedy. The medicines com- 
monly applied for the cure of it, were too often 


ignorantly adminiſtered, and few fathers, he be- 


heved, were good phyſicians i in their own families, 
Very true,“ cried Zachary, they deal too 
much in ſtrong repellants.“ A deep ſigh which 
eſcaped from Delapoer, not unpereeived bythe 
company, reminded them they were touching up- 
on too tender a ſubject, and at this moment, to 
their general j joy, Henry entered with a chearful 
air, announcing the good news of Iſabella's amend- 
ment ; ſhe had waked from fleep ſo recovered and 


© compoſed, that he hoped all effects from her fright 


would now be done away —“ Hold, hold,” cried 
Zachary interrupting him, © young phyſicians 


are apt to be too ſanguine; old ones proceed with 


caution : we muſt not pronounce upon the cure 2 


perfect, becauſe the ſymptoms intermit. r 


Roger ſubmitted to this dectrine, and thovgh im- 


patient to fee his daughter, ſuffered Zachary 0 


viſit her without him. 


Delapoer now ſaw a fair opportunity of ſounding 
the parties preſent, with regard to his wiſh of in- 


Hhabiting the parſonage devolved upon young Sand- 


ford ; he ex preſſed his intention, with leave of the 
incumbent, to-purchaſe the furniture and effects 
of the late Mr. Ratcliffe, reſerving an apartment 
to the uſe of the ſaid Mr. Sandford, aſſuring him 


that whatever he lard out, either in that or "any: 
other 
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other way upon the premiſſes, ſhould: remain ts 
his uſe and benefit; and as his life: would be 1ctt- 
red and ſingle for the reſt of his days, thete would 
not fail to be houſe enougb for them both, _whulſt 
circumſtances remained as they were at . preſent. 
My motives,” ſaid he, © for wiſhing to end 
my days in this ſpot of earth which covers all that 
was dear and valuable to me in life, are known to 
Sir Roger Manſtock, and I believe 1 may add, 
that any promiſes I engage for with Mr. Sandford, 
will be guaranteed by this young gentleman now 
ſitting beſide me, who, by deed of gift, is heir ir- 
revocable of all that I am worth. To the head of 
my houſe, who, with the title, inherits every 
thing that appertains to it, I ſhall bequeath to the 
full amount of what I have received, my ſword and 
my honour, both untainted and no worſe for the 
wear. Of my great and early diſappointment in 
life I will not ſpeak, for the author wv {4 is .gone to 
his account, and the object of it, alas! is now n 
more. One wiſh remains at my heart, which if I 
am indulged in, I ſhall pray for ſo much life -as 
may ſuffice for the completion of it; if it is _refu- 


8 A 2K 


th ſed to me, death cannot come too ſuddenfy. This 
as I will now explain before the preſent company, 
ir pboping they will ſecond my moſt earneſt ſuit to Sir 
n Roger Manſtock; it is, t hat I may be permitted 


to raiſe ſome monument of affection and reſpect, 
to the memory of that beloved perſon whom we 
have lately followed to the grave. I would have 
it a mauſoleum ſeparate and ſelect, and in ſome 
degree reſembling eertain edifices of that deſerip- 
tion, which I have. contemplated with awful vene- 
ration in the eaſt. I have marked in my walks 
about this place, a location, a5 I think, peculiarly” 
appeſite; and I have worked up a plan, (for ac 
n Feb chitecture 
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Hiss dre has been my favourite Audy) which] 


ſhall be prepared to exhibit to Sir Roger Maniſtork, 
when I have his permiſſion for ſo doing. "The 
workmen and materials are within my reach, the 
_ fuperintenitlance of the work will be my taſk; the 
laſt melancholy gratification that my forrows will 
admit of | l 
A requeſt ſo new and unexpected coming upon 
the worthy Baronet in this. manner, embarraſſed him 
not a little; he was at no time very quick t 4 
reply, but now was more than ordinarily deliberate 
in arranging his thoughts. Indeed a ſuſpicion had 
- haunted him ever fance his laſt converſation with 


Delapoer, that grief and diſappointment had in ſome 


degree deranged his intellects, and this propoſal of 
the maufoleum very much confirmed him in that 
notion; he therefore ſought rather to evade the ſait 
than to ſatisfy it, obſerving to him, that the 
manners of the Eaſt were different from thoſe of 
Europe; that in ſome few inſtances edifices of the 
fort he deſcribed had been erected in certain parts of 
England, but with an effect that did not much re- 
commend them to his taſte? a monument attached 
to a church he had no objection to, it had a local 
ſolemnity, and was ſeldom viſited by the obſeryer 
but at religious ſeaſons, whereas a mauſoleum built 
upon unconſecrated ground became, like other orna- 
mental buildings in parks and gardens, à mere 
ſpectacle to the curious, and was rarely found to 
imprefs the viſitor with any portion of that mourntul 
reſpect, with which the founder of it might be ſup- 
poſed to have been inſpired. Beſides this, it was t6 
be oonſidered, that Lord Crowbery was ſtilllixiamg 
and though his inſenſibility towards thedeceafed bat 
been ſuch as to devolve upon her kindred thele 
dutics and decent attentions towards her ru 
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| which properly belonged to himſelf, yet this would 


be an affront that could not fait to provoke his'ut- 
moſt rancour, and expoſe her memory to the worſt. 
inſinuations. Upon the whole, he thought it a 


matter of no ſmall moment, and therefore ſhould 


not with to decide upon it haſtily. As for Mr. 
Sandford's parſonage houſe, it was a queſtion en- 
tirely for the parties ooncerned to ſettle between: 
themſelves, he could have no objection to oppoſe 
to a tender of ſo generous a ſort. E 
The project of the mauſoleum being thus ad- 
journed, Delapoer-retired with Doctor Sandford. 
and his ſon, to negociate the treaty for the parſon- 
age, when Sir Roger, finding himſelf left with 
Henry, addrefled him as follows: EW] 
The ſervice you have this day rendered mo is 
of ſuch magnitude, as no return of thanks on my 
part can ſufficiently expreſs, ſince there is no ob- 
ject in this world ſo precious to me as the life, which, 


under Providence, you have been the means: of © 8. 


ſaving. You eannot therefore tax my gratitude 
above the value which I put upon your merita, 
and of courſe. I muſt refer it to your own choice and 
arbitration, to name that fayour/ within my power 
to grant, which will make yon happy to obtain, if 
any ſuch there is: conſult your withes, Henry, 
and let me know what it is I can do to recompence 
the preſerver of my daughter.” | 
The firſt and greateſt favour you can beſtow _ 
upon me,” replied Henry, is the aſſurance of © 
your pardon for the ſeeming duplicity of my con- 
duct, in keeping ſecret the affinity I have the bo- 
nour to bear to you, and the preſumptuous Tove 
that I have harboured in my heart for yout adora» 
ble daughter. Obedience to the injunctiams of a 
tender parent, compelled me to ſilenee in the firſt 


eaſe, and nature over-ruled the conſciouſneſs of 
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my own unworthinefs in the latter; / for how 
cou'd 1 approach Miſs Manſtock, and be iaſenſſ. 
ble to her per fections? how cov'd I ſee her and 
converſe with her without ſurrendering myſelf up 
to love and admiration ?”? 

« If my pardon,” faid Sir Roger, * be all yon 
have to aſk, you wou'd indeed name a very flight 
return for a very weighty obligation: but let us 
talk-in plainer terms; by pardon, preſume you 
mean conſent and approbation; when you deſime 
me to pardon you for loving my daughter, I ſup- 
poſe I am to underſtand it as a IT win of aſk- 
oy me to give you my daughter,” 

Henry bhiſhed and was ſilent.— Why, truly,” 
reſumed the Baronet, ** your diffidence makes a 
ſtop without diſcovering an excuſe for it, for 
whilſt you ſeruple to demand my daughter, vo 


do not heſitate to ſecure her affections.“ “ H 


ſuch is my happy fortune, replied Henry, „“ the 
intereſt I may have with her is all the merit I ean 
claim with you: to her then [ refer my cauſe,” in 
her ! is all my hope“ 

! Here a meſſage, from Iſabella to her father call 


ed him ſuddenly away, and cut ſhort a conference 


that was becoming very critically intereley to 
our 7, hero. 
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Lobe is the grand Specific. © 
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ſummons of his beloved daughter, Dela-⸗ 


+ Poer. had brought his buſineſs to a concluſion with 


dhe Sandfords, and had * out on his return tothe 
_ PI 


HILST Sir Roger Manſtock attended the 
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parſonage; damped and depreſt in ſpirĩt by the” © 
chilling reception he had met with from Sir Roger, 
in the matter of his projected mauſoleum, he 
turned in his thoughts every mode his imagination 
could ſuggeſt for combating the objections he had 
heard, and as appearances towards the noble but 
unworthy widower, ſeemed the ſtrongeſt and heſt 
founded bars to his propoſal, he brought himſelf, 
after long debate and meditation, to the romantic 
reſolution of ſetting out forthwith upon a ſecret 
expedition to Crowbery Caſtle, there to'demand. 
an interview with the Viſcount, and either by rea- 
ſoning or other means, if reaſoning. would not 
ſerve, to return with ſuch authority for commen- |  - 
cing his operations, as ſhould ſatisfy the delicacy 
of Sir Roger Manſtock with reſpe& to oppoſition 
from that quarter. Thus determined, he put him- 
ſelf in order of march with all poſſible diſpatch, 
and taking with him a faithful ſervant in his poſt- 
chaiſe, left a note for Henry, ſimply informing 
him that.he ſhould be abſent for a few days upon 
particular buſineſs, which he would explain to him 
at his return. | 5 TE 2 

In the mean time Sir Roger viſited his lovelx 
daughter, and had the happineſs to find her in a 
ſtate of ſuch convaleſcence as promiſed him af] — - 
and complete recovery. Hts . converſation with | 
her was tender and gratifying in the extreme, for 
he: talked of Henry in terms of the higheſt approba- 
tion, acknowledging his obligations to him with a 
warmth of gratitude and affection, that ericoura- 
ged her to throw off all reſerve. in ſpeaking. of her 
attachment. To this, in the ſame ſtrain. of can- 
dour, he replied, that he had ſcen enough to Ser- 
tify the fact, which ſhe confeſſed to, and there- 
fore any attempt to vary from it would be highly -- 
diſingenuous.” It was natural, he-owned, that ſhe 
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Nould be thus partial to a man ſo amiable in mind 


and perſon, and what muſt that heart be, he ſaid, 


which was not ſenſible of obligations ſo import- 
ant as thoſe ſhe owed to Henry? Far be it then 
from him to oppoſe her inclinations : with two 
ſuch melancholy inſtances freſhly impreſſed ypon 


lis mind, he ſhould not rifk the fatal conſequences” 


of exerting his. parental authority to prevent her 


union with the mari of her heart, ſo long as no- 


thing could be urged to the impeachment of his 
character. But as time, which was both the 


friend of prudence and the teſt ef truth, muſt 


now of neceſſity intervene before their connection 
could take place, he' flattered himſelf, that in ge. 
ceney to the deceaſed, neither Henry nor herſelf 
would take means to ſhorten it by any abruptde- 
termination: let the ſeaſon of mourning run out 
its full date, during which he ſhould, impoſe no i- 
liberal reftraint upon either of them, no lefs con- 
fiding in Henry's honour than in her diſcretion.— 
My doors,” he added, will never be ſhut againſt 
the preſerver of my Iſabella, till I. ſee, what 1 
hope and truſt will never occur, ſufficient reaſons 
for ſo harſh a meaſure.” 8 ; 

To this Iſabella made anfwer, that her recol 
lection did not ſerve as to all that had paſſed, but 


ſhe well remembered, in the midſt of her terrors,” 


clinging to the breaft of her defender. In tis 
arms I ſought for ſafety, and I found it; in that 
terrible moment, the impreſſion of whoſe harrors 
will never be effac'd from my memory, he oppo- 
fed himſelf to the raging phrenſy of my affailant, 


and ſnateht me from a fate too terrible to think of. 


Even now my imagination is haunted by viſiens, 
which nothing but his preſence can difpel; When 


be p abſent darkneſs falls upon my ſenſes, will. 
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his appearance light returns; and ſhot'd he leave 


us, I ſhall never know happineſs or health again.“ 


The agitation which accompanied theſe words 
ſo alarmed her father, that he beſeeched her to en · 
tertain no ſuch deſponding thoughts, but aſſure 
herſelf that Henry would continue where be was 
till ſhe was in a late to travel, and ſhould attend. 
her even to Manſtock Houſe, if ſhe wiſhed it. 
With theſe aſſurances ſhe ſeemed paciſied, and Sir 
Roger, willing to prevent any further irritation, 
took the opportunity of Zachary's coming into the. 
room quietly to flip out of it, and retire in good 
time. Zachary ſoon perceived that her ſpirits had 
been diſturbed, and wiſhed to preſcribe ſomething 
in his own way to allay them, adviſing her at the 
ſame time to ſolicit ſleep, and exclude all compa- 
ny from her chamber.— Ah! my good Sir,“ 
ſhe cried, © how widely you miſtake my caſe: 
ſolitude is my terror; I know not when I ſhall 
be able to encounter it; I have a horrid image 
continually before my eyes, and no one but he, 
who reſcued me from the reality, can fortifſy me 
againſt the ſhadow. Till I am ſatisfied that Henry 
is in the Houſe, and that he will not leave it, 1 
can never reſt. Zachary aſſured her that he was 
in the houſe, and would have been ere now at the 
ſide of her couch if he had not in the molt per- 
emptory manner proteſted againſt it.—** It is not 
to be told,” he added. what diffici'ty I had to 
perſuade him to ſtay away from you.” —* I hope 
then ſhe replied, © you will for my ſake, as well as 
your own, never attempt that difficulty any more: 
why ſhou'd I reſort to art, when nature tenders 


me a ready cure? What I may be brought to in 


time I know not, but I have not yet loſt my ſenſes, 
and therefore dark rooms and ſoporific doſes do, 
not apply to my caſe.” 2-51 27 (516 rare 

VOL. Il. | O | Whilſt 
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W dilſt ſhe was yet ſpeaking, the room door 
was gently opened, and a ray of light from one 
glimmering taper ſtriking on the perſon of Hen- 
ry, preſented an object to her ſight worth all the 
recipes on Zachary's file. The Doctor ſaw the 
change that inſtantly took place in the countenance 
of his patient; joy now illuminated her lovely 
features, the blood once more glowed m her cheeks, 
and Zachary exclaimed—* Well, my fair Lady, 
if ſuch cures can be performed without the Doctor 
help, tis time for me to leave off the profeſſion ; | 
ſhall begin to think that phyſhe is mere quackery, 
and a doſe of what the heart loves beſt worth all the 
tompounds in the ehymiſt's ſhop.” —This ſaid, he 
- retired, whilſt Henry approached with cantious 
ſteps to the lovely convaleſcent, gently taking her 
hand, which was held out to him, whilſt ſhe ſaid 
—** Dor't be any longer alarmed about me, I ſhall 
ſoon recover all the unpleaſant effects of this day's 
miſadventure, and remember none but ſuch as ga- 
titude to my preſerver have implanted in my heart 
for ever. Oh! Henry, ſure it was my guardian 
angel brought you to my reſcue at that dreadful 
moment, and endowed you with nerves to combat 
a creature, whoſe phrenzy ſeemed to furniſh him 
with ſupernatural ſtrength. How loft beyond re. 
demption I had been but for yon! Surely you will 
not leave me in this diſmal place, where can look 
en nothing but-what revives the ſcene of my ter- 
tors: ſurely you will return with us to Manſtock; 
it is my father's wiſh ; *tis my requeſt: what fays 

my Henry ?” | 
To this tender petiticn Henry * replied with 
equal tenderneſs, that he was her's, his whole heart 
was devoted to her, and that he was prepared to 
obey every wiſh of hers, though it ſhould impoſe 
upon him the ſevereſt trial, and, not like the preſent 
one, 
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latter him with a proſpect of the higſuſt hap- 
5 he could receive, chat of being Mo ed to 
attend upon her in whoſe preſence only he*gould 
be ſaid to live, Whilſt he repeated this he gently 
preſſed ber band, which he ſtill held to his breaſt, 
fondly regarding her with a Jook of ſofteſt pity 
and affection: a ſympathetic glow of chaſte delight 
beamed on her bluſhing face, her eyes witneſſed the 
animating pleaſure which theſe endearments gave 
her; and when ſhe ſaw him watehful of her emo- 
tions, and preparing as ſhe thought to withdraw 
himſelf through fear of diſcompoſing lier tran- 
quillity, ſhe ſmiled, and faid—< I perceive you 
have been tutor'd by our Doctor; Zachary has per- 
ſuaded you that you ought not to be here; but he 
is no phyſician for the mind; and you, [Oh Henry! 
why ſhou'd I bluſh to own it !) you are the maſter 
of thoſe ſprings which feed my heart with ſiſe and 
health ; at your touch they move; in your preſence 
I revive; when you abſent yourſelf, they flop and 
relapſe into deſpair.” 


_ gluing to repreſs his tranſports; with diffieulty be 
refrained from throwing himſelf at her feet; but 
recollecting in the inſtant all the danger of her ſitu-—- 
ation, he checked the ardour of his paſſion, and 
with as much compoſure as he could ſermon on 


ment, promiſing to be ever ready at her call, at- 


whole life to her ſer vice. Only be compoſed,” 
he cried, © let me but ſee this gentle baſom rea” 


ith ſume its peace, and all theſe tremars vaniſh, who 
art then will be ſo bleſt as I? | perceive,” ſhe re- 

to plied, „ that you regard me with pity, as a being 
oſe depriwed of reaſon, and one who, according to 


ent Zachary's regimen, ſhould be kept in ſolitude and 
1 | WF: 7 


ſilence . 


* 


Whilſt ſhe was uttering this, Henry was firug- 7 


the ſudden, reaſſured her of his inviolable attach 


tentive to all her wiſhes, and reſolute to devote Ms 
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| tic 
filence; it may be ſo, I am ſenſible I wander in ret 
my thoughts beyond the bounds of reaſon or diſere- rei 
tion, for gratitude perhaps betrays me into too ov 
much warmth of language, and ſenſibility in the- re! 

- exceſs reſembles madneſs; if ſo, I muſt ſubmit, 2 


and you muſt treat me as my malady requires ; ſtill 
I] will hope that your compaſſion E will 
prevail] with you to viſit me in my affliction, and 
if you find that by your proceſs my diſorder is ag- 
gravated, not relieved, perhaps you then will think 
it time to try what contraries may do, and favour 
me with more indulgencies.” : | 
A deep drawn figh, accompanied by tears, ſur- 
ceeded to this ſpeech; her head ſunk upon het 
breaſt, and ſhe ſeemed ſurrendering herſelf up to 


= an agony of grief, when Henry, no longer maſter 
* 4 of himſelf, and cut to the heart with her conſtruc- 
= tion uf his reſerve, caſt himſclf on his knees, and as 
= _ enfolding her in his arms, gave vent to all thoſe 0 
1 fond and ardent proteſtations, which with difficulty * 
+? he had hitherto ſuppreſſed : the act and the effet, * 
2 like thoſe of electricity, were inſtantaneous ; fo hi 
1 guick ſhe caught the ſympathy of his tranſports, it m 
11 ſeemed as if one ſoul had animated both, the gloom * 
4 F 5 that hung upon her ſpirits vaniſhed in a moment, pe 
BET: her mind became collected, and joy diffuſed ſmiles m 
Fl over her beauteous countenance. Such was the in 
1 magical tranſmutation love wrought in the mind a0 
3 and perſon of our fair heroine! To follow them in la 
\ i their converſation any further is a taſk we ſhall not * 
= undertake; the language of lovers is apt to be too fa 
I 10 þ broken and deſultory for regular detail, and their di 
| N . "imaginations a little too volatile for ſober hiſtory; h. 
1 there is alſo more of action in theſe ſcenes than can 0 
4 25 | well be brought into deſcription, and if attempted ol 
19 to be deſcribed, are they not open to miſconſtructi- 
1 272, which might wound the purity ſo charatteriſ- 
+ ˖ 10. 
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tic of thoſe perſons, for whoſe honour we are truly 


zealous ? Let it ſuffice to ſay, that though love N 


reigned in both their hearts, honour kept guard 
over one, and innocence was inherent in the 5 : 
reſpect tempered the paſſion of Henry, virtue her- 
ſelf might have acknowledged the ſenſations of Iſa- 
della. by 


CHAPTER IV. 


Raſb enterprizes are apt to miſcarry. 


HILST Henry and Iſabella were thus en- 

joying the bleſſings of a virtuous mutual 
paſſion, Delapoer, the melancholy martyr of an 
unfortunate attachment, like a wounded veteran 
worn out in the ſervice of an ungrateful maſter,was 
purſuing his penſive progreſs towards the . habitati- 
on of the Viſcount. Deep and dreary were his 


meditations by the way, and not one word eſcaped 
him to the humble companion of his journey: his 
mind continually pondered upon the object of his 


expedition, and various were the ſpeeches he com- 
pounded and decompounded for the event of their 
meeting. In all theſe reſentment was a prevalent 
ingredient, and the bitter drug of an inveterate 


averſion to the worthleſs poſſeſſor of his loſt and 


lamented treaſure, tainted cvery compoſition he 
deviſed. Nature had given him, together with a 
fair and comely perſon, a moſt Kind and courteous 
diſpoſition, but the cruel ſtings of diſappointed love 
had feſtered in his boſom, whilſt his travels and 
campaigns in an unhealthy climate had haſtened 
on a premature old age, and rendered him feeble 


and 
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and deerepid at a time of life when many others 
enjoy themſelves in full heath and vigour of conſti- 
tution. We have already ſtated the condition he 
was found in on board the prize by Henry, and his 
reſcue from that dangerous eriſis: grief for the 
loſs of Lady Crowbery had ſince preyed upon him 
inſuch a manner, as not only to reduce his feeble 
conſtitution in an alarming degree, but in ſome 
meaſure to impair his mental faculties, of which 
this chimera of the mauſoleum, and the journey he 
was taking in conſequence of it, were no flight 


= ſymptoms : his thoughts, by dwelfing -perpetually 


> upon one ſingle object, rendered him ſtrange and 
inſenſible to all other matters, and withal ſo vehe- 
ment and pertinacious in the purſuit of his favou- 
rite meditation, that neither reſt, nor food, not 
the calls of health, could awaken his attention; 
and-in ſpite of all the remonſtrances; of his faithful 
ſervant, he preſſed forward on his journey, o 
he was evidently ſinking under fatigue, and at t 
ſame time exhibited ſtrong ſymptoms of a fever 
haſtily coming on. x 
Theſe indications were no longer dubious at. the 
concluſion of his journey, and as his chaiſe enter- 
ed the village of Crowbery, the delirium had gain- 
ed upon him to fuch a degree, that he was no lon- 
ger capable of giving orders to the drivers where 
to go, much leſs of executing the — wg of his 
expedition. The reader may recollect a certain 
public honſe on the village green, under the fign 
of the George and Dragon ; this being the only 
houſe of entertainment in the place, thither the 
drivers conducted our travellers, and there t 
ſtopt. It ſo chanced that Ezekiel Daw was at this 
inſtant perambulating the aforeſaid green, enjoy- 
ing the freſh breeze of the evening, and his cy 
mary pipe, when curioſity led him to the * 
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door to enquire who the ſtrangers might be; and 
probably the idea that his friend Henry would be 
found in the chaiſe had a ſhare in that curioſity, 
for ſure enough the thoughts of that good ereature 
were at that very time employed in meditating 
upon our hero, whoſe abſence his kind heart very 
ſeriouſly regretted. hy 

Delapoer was (till ia the chaiſe, and Martin his 
ſervant in great diſtreſs how to diſpoſe of him, 
when Ezckiel coming up to the door, diſcovered 
the perſon of the reputed Mr. Smith, and no ſoon- 
er heard, and indced ſaw, the ſad ſtate he was 1n, 
than with the compaſſion natural to him, he claim- 
ed acquaintance with the wretched invalid, and 
immediately directed the drivers to conduct him to 
the houſe of Suſan May, where he promiſed him a 
kind reception, and all poſſible care and attention 
proper for his fituation. This was gladly accept- 
ed by Martin on the part of his maſter, and exe- 
cute! without delay. Ezekiel ſtrode acroſs the 
green with ſueh ſpeed, that he was at Suſan's door, 
and had warned her of what was coming, before 
the carriage got round and drove up to the gate. 
Benevolence, that glowed in Ezekiefs boſon, was 
no leſs warm in theſe of Suſan and her mother; 
at the call of pity both parties turned out upon the 
inſtant, and as the chaiſe ſtopt, both with the ſame 
hofpitable voice welcomed the arrival of their diſ- 
treſſed and ſiekly gueſt. Whilſt the women pre- 
pared 2 bed for him, Martin and Ezekiel lifted 
him out of the chaiſe, and with the aid of a pro- 
per cordial from the ſtore-cloſet of Dame May, 
faved him from a fainting fit. 

As ſoon as they had got him into bed, and pro- 
vided all things neceſſary for his comfort and ac- 
commodation, Ezekiel advanced to the bed ſide, 


and having gelt liis pulſe with due ſolemnity and 


deliberation, 
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deliberation, drew Martin aſide, and in a low 
voice ſaid “ Of a truth, friend, I diſcovery 
ugly tokens of a febrile quality in the pulſe of this 
poor gentlewan, to whom I preſume you ſtand in 
near degree of friendſhip or affinity, ſeeing you 
have Exhibited proofs of ſo much care and ſolici- 
tude about his perſon.” —Martin replied, that he 
was the gentleman's ſervant, but no leſs attached 
do him than if he had the honour of being his re- 
lation.—“ Be it ſo! be it ſo!” quoth Ezekiel, 
there is honour due unto all men, who fulfil the 
dutics of the ſtation they are in, however humble 
it may be; and I perceive thou art not one that 
contenteth himſelf with eye-ſervice only, as ſome 
are too apt to render. Let that paſs therefore, and 
ro the point, which being no leſs important than 
that of the life or death of a fellow-creature, de- 
mandeth brevity and quick diſpatch, I have my. 
felf a ſmattering in the medical art (I ſpeak humbly 
as becometh me) having been early train'd to 
wield the peſtle, and compound the drugs of 2 
country praQtitioner of no mean note; but I pre- 
fame not to undertake a caſe of ſuch danger and 
difficulty, as I much fear this will be attended with; 
at the ſame time I know not whither to reſort for 
better advice in this preſſing emergency, for the 
Ziculapius of our pariſh is abſent at this preſent, 
and the ſubſtitute, who officiates in his ſtead, 
Alexander Kinloch by name, warrants not an 
great eulogium from me, ſeeing I cannot witneſs 
to the ſucceſs of his practice in general; in can- 
dour Iwou'd ſay more, if in conſcience I was not 
check d from uttering an untruth ; had Alexander 
Kinloch been a cobler or a butcher, I wou'd per- 
haps ſtrain a point to recommend a neighbour, but 
in the fill of the phyſician depends the ſafety of 
the patient, and therefore it is that I ſpeak not 8 
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thoſe who ſtand in: need of their aſſiſtance; but I 
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his praiſe ; to be ſhort, he is a very ſelf eonceited | 


ſhallow fellow, wilful as a mule, and ignorant as 
an aſs, and woe betide the ſick that comes under, l 
his care; where he enters, death is at the door!“ 
«© What then is to become of my poor maſter,” 
replied Martin, if this is all he is to look to? 
Have you no phyſician within reach?“ — We 
have Doctors in the neighbourhood,” ſaid 
Ezekiel, “but our country is -ſo healthful, that 
it has ſtarv'd them all out: in fact, there is little 
or no employ for any but bone- ſetters and man- 
midwives. Therefore, if I may adviſe, we will 
let nature have her courſe for this night, which 
with good nurſing, and the attention of theſe kind 
women, we may hope will paſs well with our pa- 
tient, and to-morrow. we will conſult what more. 
may be-done for Mr. Smith's relief and accommo- 
dation.” —** Smith, did you ſay?” demanded- - 
Martin, my maſter's name is Delapoer, the 
Honourable Henry Delapoer, ſon of the late Lord 
Pendennis, and brother to the preſent; a gentle- 
man of noble family and great fortune, acquir'd 
with high reputation and long ſervices in the Eaſt 
Indies.” —< Say you fo! ſay you ſo!” interpoſed - 
Ezekiel.—* And be aſſur'd,” added Martin, “he 
is not a man to let theſe your kind offices go unre- g 
warded, if he lives to come to a ſenſe of them: 6 
my maſter (Heaven preſerve him?) is of a noble 
ſpirit, and lets nobody ſerve him for nothing.“ 
** What tell you me of his ſpirit,” cried the preach- 
er, drawing himſelf up into the ſtiffeſt of all-hu- 
man attitudes; there be others, who have as 
much ſpirit as your maſter, and who vhil not al. 
low of any recompenee to be made for the com- 
mon offices of hoſpitality and humanity, which 
they have both the mind and the means to deal to 
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excuſe theſe ſentiments in you, which, had 
been fooner made known to me, I ſhowd net have 
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miſtaken your condition as F did.“ Here Martin 


finding he had rouſed the pride of his hoſt, 
to make apologies, which he had n6 ſooner done, 


than the ſpirit of the good ereature was inſtanth 


allayed, and with many friendly expreſſions, and 
4 hearty ſhake by the hand, he aſſured him every 
i lea of offence was totally dene away; and a8 he 
felt, perhaps, that more reſentment had been ſhewn 
than the occafron warranted, he ſer about to qua- 
Iity appearances, by telling Martin that there was 
not a man in the kingdom lefs irritable or captions 
than himſelf; every body that knew lim could 


' witneſs that his patienee and forbeararice were no- 


tortons to a proverb, ſo long as his motives were 
rightly uriderſtood ; bat as to them, he preſumed 
every well-meaning man was naturally and lauds- 
bly ſenſitive ; for to do eyeervice. to God; and 
take wages of Mammor, was t6 make a ſtalking- 
horſe of religion, and itt his op in, a moſt hem - 
ous and deſpicable piece of hypecriſy. y.. 

Exekiel Daw had now fufficiently developet his 


den ch-ratter for Martin do longer to miſtake it, 


fo that having heard this harangue without returning 
any anſwer, peace was effeckually re eſtabliſhed, 
and the features of the apoſtle relaxed from theit 
rigidity. He then proceeded to enquire whit 
friends or relations Mr. Delapoer might have in 
thoſe parts, whom it might be proper to appriſe 
of his ſituation, or if none fuch were sf Hand, 
what particular calf he might have to the village of 
Crowbery, which: cauſed him to travel with ſuch 


Feed and perſererante, to the ſenſible neglect of 


his Health. To this Martin replied, that he econ- 
ended it was brifmeſs of no fmall importance, 


which brovght his maſter to that place; but the 
5 particular 


- 
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particular nature of it he was not informed 
however, he underſtood ſo much from what 
eſeaped him by the way, as to beheve it had re- 
ference to the Lord rowbery in perfon, with 
whom his maſter ſeemed very eager to — 
intervie uo. Enough faid,” quoth Ezekiel; 


„ his buſmeſs lieth with the Lord v Viſcount a th 


eaſtle, and his ſpeed betokeneth the momen- 
tous nature of that baſinefs : I do recognize his per- 
fon heretofore in thefe parts, when he paſyd him- 
feff upon me under the name of Smith: there is 
2 myſtery at the bottom, that I am not curious to 
pry into: nevertheleſs, friend, it ſeemeth right 
unto me, that the Lord Viſcountſhould be appris'd 


of his arrival, and allo of the malady, with which it - 


hath pleaſed God to viſit him, that fo the afore- 
ſaid Lord Viſcount may aid and aſſiſt us in this 
extremity with his counfel, and thereby lighten 
our reſponfrbility in eaſe your maſter hou'd die, 
which truly I do greatly fear will be the caſe.” 

Having ſo ſaid, and no oppefition being made 
on the part of Mattin, Ezekiel ſtalked away, and 
_ taſty — dent his "courſe n the - 
C e. 
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Belus, Pax rurſum. 


T* patty we left at the caſtle, conſiſting of 
Claypole and his niece, with the Lord of 
the manſion, had paſſed their time in their accuſ- 


tombd retirement, and received no addition to their 


* Som: the curioſity ot civility of their 
| | | neighbours | 
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© neigtibours; For the unſocial qualities of the Viſ- 
count were well known to all the gentry round 
about him, and none of them loved or reſpected 
him ſuffisiently to pay him an uninvited viſit. 
Amongſt the various cauſes in nature, which tend 
to corroborate or impair an attachment, we are 
not curious to ſearch for that particular motive 


which had operated to the evident abatement-of 
his Lordſhip's paſſion for Miſs Fanny, but fo 


it was, that his ardour had conſiderably cooled of 


late, ſo as to excite ſome uneaſy ſenſations in the 
mind of the ſagacious uncle, and at certain times 
emotions of indignation and reſentment in the 
tender bofom even of the lady herſelf. Perhaps 
it would have been prudent in th's fair creature, 
whoſe perſonal charms were her chief, if not her 
only, recommendation, to have huſbanded that 
reſource with a little more ceconomy ; but as her 
uncle had on his part been as prodigal of advice, 
as ſhe had been of favours, it may be preſumed 
he overacted his part, ſo as to force her into mea- 
ſures directly contrary to what he recommended. 
Certain it is, that ſhe did not love the Lord Crow- 
bery, and therefore we may conclude ſome paſ- 
ſion ſtood proxy for inclination in her connection 
with that perſonage ; whatever this was, ſhe fol- 
lowed it as a guide to matrimony, though by ſo 
doing ſhe very much diſſented from her uncle's 
policy, who frequently objected to her in the vul- 


gar phraſe of the common ſaying, that ſhe had 


put the cart before the horſe. 
It ſo happened, that whilſt Ezekiel was on his 
way to the caſtle, meditating as he-walked on the 


| addreſs with which he purpoſed to introdace him- 


ſelf and his bufineſs to the noble Viſcount, a: tete- 
a-t&te between his Lordſhip and Miſs Fanny had 
taken place, in which ſome little aſperity had _ 


: 
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ed with matters of a ſweeter quality, that vonn g 
lady having taken occaſion to enquire of his Lord- | 
ſhip, what preciſe time he had fixed for making 
good his promiſes, by preſenting her with a coro-- -. _- 
net, hinting in modeſt terms, that this was reaſan- 
ably to be looked for before ſhe returned the fa- 
vour, by preſenting him with an heir. Amongſt 
various excuſes which the Peer had ready. at hand - ... 
to palliate his delay, the recent death of his lady 
was inſiſted on in a manner that provoked, Miſs 
Fanny to advance a few truths upon the meanneſs F 
of hypocriſy ; after ſo public a breach, ſhe ob- $ 

| ſerved, between him and Lady Crowbery,.the \ 

world could not expect even the ſemblance. of ſor- 
row on his part; that if he had meant to treat her 

memory with reſpect, how came it to paſs that 
he failed to ſhew it to her remains, but conſigned 

them to her uncle for burial ? She could not thecer 
fore regard his plea of her recent deaths in any © 

other light than as a palpable pretence-to — 
an act of honour and juſtice, which it would be 
more manly in him to diſavow at onte, and boldly 
face the conſequences of his breach of faith, than 

-meanly fritter away both her time and patience 
Frvolous 


one foot from his door to accompany her on. her 
way, .when ſhe departed from his houſe a dying 
woman? Had he any ſove, or reſpect, or even 
pity; in his heart towards her, then was the time 
to ſnew it; but it was notoriens he had not ; and 
it Was alſo as well known we hid; it was no ſe- 
cret to her at leaſt, that | Henry the adventurer 
was the object of her foreſt affeCtion;z, that he 


* 
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eribziked en board Captain Cary's ſhip for no 
other purpoſe but to give ber the meeting at Lif- 
Bon; that when that undertaking fai ed, and ill- 
nefs ſtopt her ſhort at Falmouth, there he joined 
her, there he renewed thoſe uninterrupted atten- 
tions, whieh cheered her dy ing moments, and in 
his arms ſhe fondly breathed out her laſt expiring 
figh ——< Damnation! Madam,” he exclaimed, 
* do you think | have no feelings, that you ſport 
with them ſo unmercifully? Ds you think I have 
ho fenfe of honour, of revenge? Can you ſuppoſe 
that villain ſhall efcape my vengeance? And is 
fkis a time to talk of — * Say, rather,” 
ſhe rephed, © is this a wife to mourn fer? Ag 
for revenging yourfelf upon her favourite, if 
that be your ſerious pur ſuit, no fear but yow will 
find it; Henry is not a man fo avoid an open ene- 
my; if your Lordſhip has the ſpirit, he will give 
you the opportunity.“ *Sblood; Madam, do 


- yorr doubt my ſpirit?“ “ Till have better proof 


of your honour, I do doubt your fpirit ; but as 1 
am perſuaded Henry witt ſoon return to thefe parts, 
your Lordſhip may foon put that matter out of 
queſtion, Þ ſhotd rather think your firft 
ciſcuſſion ought t6'be with your Lady's firſt love, 
Me: Detapoer, who I uriderftand to be returned to 
agen, fraught with the treaſores of the Eall, 
ond in his inveRtives againſt you.” 
. Againſt me,” cried the Peer, ſenſibly alarm- 


<d:®*what has Ar. Delapoer to do with me? Be- 


Eaſe he 5 oe fit to rum away with her before 
marriage, am 
ter her death? If I am to fight my way through 


to be call'd to aedount by him al- 
a her lovers, I had need have more lives than 


one for the undertaking. By ihe alaerity 30 ef- 
preſs in numbering up my opponents, I ſhou'd al- 
moſt ſuſpect von tbok pleafure in my danger. 


10 
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To this ſhe calmly replied,”* I only warn you f 
your danger, — Lord, which is the ofhce of 2 
friend, and truſting to your courage, take am carly- | 
opportunity of petting you upem your guard. 1 
have a corteſpondent who has inform d me of ſo ne 
particulars that perhaps you are nnapprifd of; 1 
am told that Mr. Dela poet had & meeting wirk 
your Lady at Falmouth, and that he paid the 
cloſeſt and fondeſt attendance upon her im her laſt 
itineſs; 1 hear alſo that he was preſent at her 
funeral, and remains inconſolable for her death; 
1 further underſtand, that he ſpeaks of you with 
fefs reſpect than any man of ſpirit will permit his 
character to be ſpoken of ; in fort, my Lord, I 
fhow'd not wonder if # man, whoſe blood is fd 
with the heats of India, and who avowedly im- 
putes to you the death of che object ſo deny 
ſov'd, and ſo deeply lamented, frall be found ca- 
pable of any meaſures, How violent ſoever, of 
how raſh: nay, truly it vod not met furpriſe 
me to hear his name annorme de thi pg 
evening, as my ſervant tells ine there Has be 

x chaiſe and fore poſtchorſes-arriv'd in the village 
tot an hour ago, and that the travellers were re- 
ceiv'd into the hoſe of gSuſatt May; nich, int 
your late friend Blachford's time, w6u"&* rs 
have been open'd to viſitors at that hour, and of 
that deſcriptron”—WRIF Mi Fanny was thus 
ſpeaking the viſage of Lord Crowbery became 
ruefully aghaſt; he ſtruggled for words, but paſ- 
ſion and pride ſtopt what fear and cowardice would 
have dictated. At laſt, after many eſſforid. and 
much ridiculous geſticulation, he made ſhift, to 
mutter out a few broken fenrences, by which ho- 
thing was to be underſtood, but that he believed 
ſhe was in a ſcuagtie with thofe aſfaſſitis to attempt 
his fife, © With a ſmile of ineffabfe contempt, ſhe 
772 f | replied, 
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22 « [am not in any league againſt your 


life, for I am injur'd, I know how to redreſs my- 


ſelf againſt the villain who betrays my confidence 
and violates-thoſe-promiſes he has employ'd to ſe- 
duce my. yirtze.. Let ſuch a faithleſs wretch 
tremble at my vengeance ; defenceleſs as I may, 
ſeem ta. be, I have a ſpirit that will not ſtoop to 
infamy, and a hand that can execute the merited 
puniſhment-on the detiler of my virgin honour.” 
This ranting menace, uttered with all the em- 
phaſis of a tragedy-heroine, might have loſt its 
effect at any other time than the preſent, when 
his Lordſhip's nerves were very much deranged 
from various cauſes; but now it was, heard with 
terror; and when ſhe roſe from her ſeat with be- 
coming dignity to make her exit, the ſpiritleſs and 
quivering lover earneſtly requeſted her not to leave 
him in anger, for that he was ready to obey her 


wiſhes, and give her every poſſible. proof of his 


love, honour, and good faith. This atonement 
made her features ſoften into kindneſs, and whilſt 
the tendered him her hand in token of forgive- 
neſs, ſhe:declared, herſelf ready to ſtand by him 
in all difficulties and dangers, and make common 
cauſe- againſt every W that ſhould: offer 
to annoy him. | 
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1 ur terms that fear extorts, cunning com- 
1monly finds means to evade. Lord Crow- 
bery had all the diſpoſition in life to extricate 
himſelf from his embarraſſments with Miſs Fanny, 
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and all the regret that heart could feel for having 
raſhly involved himſelf in them. The peace he 
had patched up was of courſe à dubious one, but 
at the preſent moment it was convenient. 
A ſervant now entered the room, and reported 
to his Lord, that Ezekiel Daw was in waiting, 
and requeſted to be admitted upon buſineſs of im- 
portance. It was one of thoſe ill- timed ſtrokes 
that take a man in the moment of his weakneſs. 
My Lord might certainly have refuſed admiſſion 
to a poor neighbour of Daw's condition, but Miſs - 
Fanny had inſtantly given her voice in the affir- 
mative, and for him to revoke it was to ſubject 
himſelf to greater inconveniencies than his con- 
frming it might lead to. It is probable that the 
idea of Delapoer ruſhed upon his mind, when he 
heard the name of Ezekiel Daw ; but a thouſand 
other trifling matters might occur to bring that 
good apoſtle to his door, who was ever buſy in 
the intereſts of his neighbours, and forward 
to ſtand forth as their advocate with the rich and 
mighty. Having therefore put the previous queſ- 
tion of * What does the fellow want with me?“ 
and received for anſwer from the ſervant, that 
Daw would not communicate his buſineſe; the 
cautious Peer directed his meſſage firſt to Mr. 
Claypole, deſiring the favour of his attendance, 
and then permitted him to tell Ezekiel that he 
would ſee him for a few moments. In conſequence - 
of theſe orders, the Reverend Mr. Claypole, and 
the untitled field-preacher entered the aucience- 
chamber, where ſate the lord of the caſtle and 
his lady ele&, nearly at the ſame 'moment. 
Ezekiel made his reverence, and was told to 
deliver himſelf of his buſinefs in as few words as 
poſſible. ** I doubt not,” replied the preacher, 
that time is precious to your Lordſhip, who - 
we 
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well knows the uſes of it; and I ſhall therefore 


intrude no further on your patience, than a brief 


recital of my motives for ſoliciting the honour of 


this audience will of neeeſſity involve. Benevo- 


lence, my Lord, as this Reverend Divine ean teſ- 
tify, is a virtue whicth——"— We do not wiſh 
to hear you expatiate upon,” faid Clay pole, in- 
terrupting him; ** let brevity for once be your 
virtue, Ezekiel Daw, or patience will not be our's, 
and you will be diſmiſs'd without a hearing.“ 
Reverend Sir,” replied Ezekiel, © I will be 
brief, and not put any virtue of your's to a trial, 
that might perchance be too bard for it. This is 
my bufineſ—A traveller hath this evening arfiv'd 
in our village, who now ſojourneth at the houſe 
of Suſannah May, of whoſe coming I held it as 
my duty to advertiſe the Lord Viſcount Crow- 
bery.”—** And what is that to me? cried the Peer 
ſenſibly alarmed —©* My Lord,” replied Daw, * | 
humbly conceive it is ſo far forth appertaining to 
you. oraſmuch as the gentleman, whoſe name is 

lapoer, 2 perſon as it ſcemeth of high birth 
and noble family, incontinently ſeeketh your 
Lordſhip, upon buſineſs peradventure of no flight 


importance, ſeeing be hath travelbd with unre- 


mitting ſpeed, to the great detriment of his health, 
and at the imminent peril of his life; which, if I 
have any ſkill in prognoſties, now draweth faſt to 


a concluſion.” 


At the name of Delapoer my Lord turned 
pale, and was viſibly in great perturbation: the 
information with which Ezekiel concluded his 
ſpeech, was of a more welcome ſort. Rallying 
his ſpirits, he aſſumed a haughty tone, and demand- 
ed of the preacher, if he knew the nature of the 
buſineſs that Delapoer pretended to have with him. 


To this it was replied, that he knew it not, nor 
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was the poor gentleman himſelf in à condition to 
make it known, having arrived in a high ſtate of 
fever, which had ſeized his brain, and - deprived» 
him of his ſenſes.—“ And where are your ſen- 
ſes,” ſaid Clay pole, who knew enough of Dela- 
poer's ſtory to unravel the whole myſtery, ** to- 
come on ſuch an errand? What has my Lord 
Crowbery to do. with Mr. Delapoer and his deli- 
rium ? Let Kinloch, or Dame May, or any other 
old woman of the place (yourſelf for inſtanee).put.s- 
bliſter on his head, or nurſe your patient after any 
other fathion you think fit; we have neither d 

tors, ſurgeons, nor apothecaries in this family: K 
am aſtoniſh'd you have the. aſſurance to inttude 
ourſelf upon his Lordſhip and the company 2 
font with ſuch a tale. If Lam guilty. ef am 
indecorum in coming bither,” ſaid Ezekiel, F 
ſhould expect your. Reverence wou d be the firſh 
to find pardon for my error, ſeeing it ean ſpring, 
from none but Chriſtian motives of | | 
and charity. The ſtranger, who now languithes 
on the bed of ſickneſs, might draw comfort ſrom 
the preſence of a noble perſon, whom he has ſought 
with-ſuch avidity, and that noble perſon (pardon 
the prcſumption with which I ſpeak n in his hear- 
ing) might ſeize the joyful opportunity of ſuc- 
couring a fellow creature in the hour of diſtreſs.” 
This ſaid, and no anſwer given, Ezekiel made 
his humble obedience and retired. Claypole, who 
bore him an ancient grudge, did not ſpare him on 
the occaſion, calling him an officious, canting, me- 
thodiftical rafcal. Miſs Fanny, who ſaw her pre- 
diction verified ſo unexpectedly, kept her eyes up- 
on the Peer, ſecretly enjoying his confuſion, whilſt 
he maintained a ſullen ſilence, perfuaded that the 
whole had been a plot of her deviſing, and more 
than ever determined to eſcape out ef - her _ 2 
| or 
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for this purpoſe, he ſoon retired to his library for me: 
ditation, where it occurred to him to write to his 
couſin Captain Crowbery, whoſe aſſiſtance he 
foreſaw would be neceſſary tohimonmany accounts, 
and on whoſe courage and counſel he could firmly 
rely. A ſhort letter, requiring his inſtant preſence, 
being written and diſpatched, he found his mind 
_ conſiderably more at eaſe ; and to cover his deſigns, 
carried himſelf towards Miſs Fanny and her uncle 
with more than ordinary cordiality and good-hu- 
mour. Claypole, though a cunning man in the 
general, was ſo effeQually blinded by this fineſſe, 
and by the report his niece made of the reſult of 
her laſt altercation with his Lordſhip, that he con- 
ſidered her as Viſcounteſs ele, and his labours 
crowned with ſucceſs. He commended her very 
highly for her ſpirit, and obſerved, that fear ope- 
rated-on her lover's nature as the more powerful 
paſſion of the two; but no matter for that, ſo long 
as the object was attained, he would not quarrel 
with the means. He hoped Delapoer was not ab- 
ſolutely in a dving ſtate, but of that he was deter- 
mined to ſatisfy himſelf very ſpeedily, for he re- 
garded him, under the preſent circumſtances, as a 
very lucky inſtrument for quickening his Lordſhip's 
meaſures, which he ſhould take the firſt fair oppor- 
tunity of promoting, by ſuggeſting a temporary 
ſeceftion from Crowbery, during which the knot 
might be ſecretly tied, and not only the appear- 
ances of precipitation avoided, but alſo the inter- 
view with Delapoer, that he ſeemed ſo much to 
dread: to theſe ideas Miſs Fanny on her part very 
cordially aſſented. | 

When Ezekiel arrived at Suſan May's, he had 
the ſatis faction to hear that Mr. Williams, the ſur- 
geon, had ſurpriſed them with a viſit, and was 


then in attendance upon the ſiek perſon. He had 
| obtained 
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obtained his diſcharge from his ſhip, and was now 


come, upon Zachary's invitation, to give him the 
meeting upon the ſpot, and adjuſt the preliminaries 
of their treaty for the ſhop and trade. Nothing 
could be more critically fortunate for poor Delapo- 
er, than the arrival of this intelligent young man, 
who had already rendered him ſuch ſervices, and 
made himſelf ſo acceptable to his patient. As for 
Daw who eſteemed Williams, and deſpiſed Kin- 
loch, his joy was exceſſive; and it was with ſome 
difficulty Suſan May prevented him from ruſhing 
into the ſick, man's room to tell him ſo. In the 
mean time, a bed was appropriated to Williams in 
her houſe, that he might be near at hand and 
within call at all hours, for he had already pro- 
nounced upon the caſe of his patient as extremel 
dangerous. His applications however had ſuch et- 
feQ, that before the night was paſt, Williams had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee a change of ſymptoms, that 
augured favourably, and was recogniſed by Dela- 
poer, with marks of joyful ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction. 
The meeting between Williams and. Ezekiel was 
very affectionate, nor did his friend Suſan fail to 
give him a reception perfedly kind and cordial. 
When he ſtated to them the object of his coming, 
they were rejoiced to hear there was ſo fair achance 
of his ſettling amongſt them, to the excluſion of 
Kinloch; and in truth Williams was deferv- 
edly beloved by all that knew him, being a 
young man of moſt gentle and engaging manners, 
in perſon very agreeable, and of a well-informed 
underſtanding, with every thing that could recom- 
mend him in the line of his profeſſion; at ſuch times 
and ſeaſons as his patient did not need his attendance 
he gave the whole detail of his adventures by land 
and fea, ſince he had quitted Crowbery;z but in a 
more particular manner he recited every thing that 
_—_ 
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had paſſed from the time that Henry had joined the 
frigate. This was the moſt interęſting part of his ſto. 
ry to Ezekiel and Sufan, who liſtened with admi- 
ration and delight to the animated picture Williams 
drew of their heroic friend, and which he colour- 


ed to the height, withevery warm tint that truth ' 


could give, or valour and humanity deſerve, 
Whilſt this was in relation, Ezckiet's glowing ſpi- 
rit would break forth into rapture and exultation; 
ever and anon he would ſpring from his ſcat, ereQ 
himſeff into a martial attitude, and thunder forth 
ts applauſes, forgetting ſometimes his accuſtomed 
ſobriety of ſpeech, and launching forth into apoſ- 
trophes of triumph, which, if they did not abſo- 
lutely amount to a breach of the ſtatute againſt 
ſwearing, were yet but hair-breadth_ eſcapes from 
the penal letter of the law. Suſan's fine eyes 
menwhile expreſſedthe tendereſt ſenſibrlit y of foul, 
now dropping tears of ſympathy, now gliſtening 
bright with tranſport, emotions that cannot be 
thought to have eſcaped the penetrating obſervation 
of the narrator. I kaew,” exclaimed Ezekiel, 
in one of his rhapfodies, / that my boy was brave. 
It was I, and I alone, who firft diſcovered the in- 
nate integrity of his heart; albeit,” he was then 
oppreſſed under a cloud of accuſations and appear- 
ances of guilt: it was I, and I alone, who ſt 


forth in the defence of innocence, and oppoſed my | 


ſingle voice in arreſt of condemnation, againſt 2 
torrent of overbearing v itneſſes: this good dame 
I confeſs, took pity on his corporal ſufferings, and, 
like the charitable Samaritan, poured oil and wine 
into his wounds: I do not aver, take notice, that 
it was identically ofl and wine which fhe adminiſ- 
tered, but it was fomething as good, and ferved 


the purpoſe the intended by it, thealluſion is not 


leſs appoſite, becauſe it is not ſiteral; Heaven will 
| confider 
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confider the mind, and not ſcrutinize the medicine. 
He was guiltleſs, and we reſcued him; frendlefs, 
and we protected him; hungry, and we fed him; 
had he been in priſon, 1 would have come unto 
him even there, for my bowels yearned towards 
him in chriſtian charity and compaſſion : and now, 
behold he is brave, he wieldeth the ſword againſt 
the enemies and blaſphemers of his faith ; he ' fight- 
eth valiantly in the righteous cauſe of his king, his 
country, and his Gop. Who would not do the 
ſame ? who would not die in ſuch a glorious conteſt ? 
I would for one.— But oor upon it!  whither does 
my paſſion hurry me? Do I not forget myſelf? 
how I not a calling that warneth me from - deeds 
like theſe; Am I not a preacher of peace?“ 

Here Ezckiel ſunk down in his chair, confoun- 
ded and abaſhed, whilſt his lips moved and his eyes 
were turned upwards in ſecret ejaculation; which 
Williams obſerving, kept filence for ſome few mi- 
nutes, and then, watching his opportunity, threw 
in a few conſolatory remarks, by way of quahffy: 
his ſelf-reproach, which will be 8 by tho thoſe 
who think it worth their while to ſearch for them, 
in the ſucceeding chapter. 
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Cu Ar TER VII. 
Firſt Love ſinls deep into the human Heart. 


AM ſorry, friend Daw, that you ſhou'd 

ſeem for a moment to retra& the ſentiments 

and expreſſions which my recital drew *from you. 
What is ſo natural as toexult in the heroiſm of a 
friend? I proteſt to you, though my profeſſion has 
| no 
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no more to do with the actual operations of the 
battle than your's has, yet my heart glows for my ble.“ 
countrymen, when I hear them applauded for of ane 
their valovr ; and as to this action which I have his hut 
been relating to you, though our victory was not found 
great in its conſequences to the nation at large, yet alſo tr 
| none cou'd be more glorious to the brave hearts with L 
1 who obtain'd it; in which, let me tell you, our in her 
gallant young friend diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in a moſt was pr 
confpicuous manner. Had you but ſeen him, as ſelf, fc 
I did, when he brought Tom Weevil to the cock- that co 
pit to be dreſs d, you wou'd have own'd you had not ea 
| beheld the perfect model of a real hero; ſuch a felt the 
countenance,” {here he turned to Suſan) “ never in the 
in my life did I look upon the like; why, *twas her for 
what we may form to our fancies for the picture of there v 
Achilles; ſuch fire in his eyes, but then it was the hifl 
temper'd with ſo much pity and conſideration for there 
the wounded object, who had indeed a moſt defpe- againſt 
rate cut acroſs the cheek, that he had got in the propen 
boarding . | with a 
At theſe words Suſan ſhrunk back in her chair, ſaid, tl 
and put her hand before her eyes, whilſt Dame hardly 
May eagerly demanded if poor 'Tom Weevil was more f 
killed, to which Williams anſwered, that it was a been a 
mere fleſh wound, in no degree dangerous, and was no 
which was juſt ſufficient to leave an honourable a conſe 
ſcar upon his ſkin : he then, addreſſing himſelf to attract 
Ezekiel, proceeded to ſay—“ You, Mr. Daw, the far 
and the good Dame here preſent, have ſome ex- from t. 
rience of theſe matters, but you can have- little each of 
if any conception of the horrid caſes we have to ſport a 
deal with during the carnage of an action. Of tunitie 
this, however, we will not ſpeak in the preſence geniou 
of Mrs. Suſan, whoſe tender heart 1s ill ſuited to to cur1 
ſuch deſcriptions: the virtues of Mr. Henry will tobe x 
be a more pleaſing ſubject to her ears, and of theſe is no p 
the catalogue would be in a manner inexhauſta- novice 
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7 ble.“ Whilſt he proceeded to recount a variety 
T of anecdotes to the credit of Henry, particularly 
e his human exertions for Mr. Delapoer, who was 
t found a priſoner on board the enemy's ſhip, and 
t alſo his kindneſſes to himſelf in the negociation 
$ with Doctor Cawdle, he read the heart of Suſan 
r in her countenance, and perceived, that whilſt he 
t was praiſing Henry, he was recommending him- 
S ſelf, for this her eyes declared with a ſenſibility 


that could not be miſtaken. Firſt impreſſions are 
not eaſily obliterated; Williams's ſoft heart had 
felt thoſe impreſſions early in life for Suſan, then 
m the firſt bud of beauty : time, that had matured 
her form, had improved her charms, and though 
there was ſomething for delicacy to ſtumble at m 
the hiſtory of her adventures with Blachford, yet 
there were ſuch mitigating circumſtances to ſet 
againſt it, that he began 0 heel in himſelf a ſtrong 
propenſity to wave all refinements, and revert 
with ardour to his firſt paſſion. We have already 
ſaid, that a'more alluring perſon than Suſan's was 
hardly to be met with; we may now add, that a 
more ſuſceptible heart than Williams's muſt have 
been a rare diſcovery in nature; if therefore he 
was not eaſily revolted by ſmall dangers, it was 
a conſequence of his being operated upon by ſtrong 
attractions. When they were boy and girl under 
the ſame roof, every minute they could reſcue 
from the duties of their ſervice they devoted to 
each other; at a playful age their love was merely 
ſport and playfulneſs; as time advanced, oppor- 
tunities were more greedily ſought, and more in- 
geniouſly improved; 'inexperienced youth is proue 
to curioſity, and the dalliance of the ſexes is ſure 
to be progreſſive; in the path of pleaſure there 
is no pauſing- place, upon which the foot of the 
novice can reſt even for a moment's recollection. 
VOL. u. P So 
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So was it with this fond pair; they had no Men- 
tor at hand to break the ſpell; Jemima was her- 
ſelf no edifying example to Suſan; Zachary was 
no rigid moral maſter to Williams ; prudence was 
not the reigning virtue in Suſan's. character; ſelf- 
denial was not the beſt attribute that Williams had 
to boaſt of: as their meetings became more deli- 
cious, fo they contrived to make them more ſe- 
crct; {Ell they were ſubjected to repeated inter- 
ruptions, and the innocence of Suſan was fre- 
quently indebted t& the petulance of her miſtreſs 
for its timely reſcue: but fortune is not ſuch a 
friend to virtue, as to work miracles for its ſake; 
and if there is nothing but chance to ſave a poor 
damſel from a falſe ſtep, I am afraid there is but 
little chance of her being ſaved at all. In a ſoft 
and yielding moment, Suſan's protecting genius 
being aſleep on his poſt, and love alert and wake- 
ful, Williams /fole unheeded to her chamber, and, 
without the church's ſanction, was admitted to all 
the privileges of a huſband. 

Furtive enjoyments are ſeldom leſs fleeting than 
they ought to be. Our lovers were ſoon diſcove- 
red in their meetings, and the conſequence was 
their inflant ſeparation. Williams went to ſeek 
his fortune at ſea, and Suſan ſtaid on ſhore to be- 
wall his abſence : not that he left her like a man 
who runs away from the miſchief he has commit- 
ted; on the contrary, he tendered to her every 
recompence in his power, but nothing cannot 
be divided, and the proferred indemnification was 
of courſe poſtponed till better days ſhould enable 
him to invite her to a better ſituation. During 
the whole of his peregrinations, no rival ever de- 
tached his heart from its firſt love; he kept in 
faithful remembrance all his own promiſes and 


Snſan's tavours, anxious to ſcize the firſt moment 
hi; 
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his good fortune might preſent to him for fullil- 
ling his engagements, Three years had now paſ- 


A ſed away w chillt he had been beating the round of 
2 ſervice, with little other gain than of experience 
4 in his profeſſion. He was now at the age of twen- 
- ty-three, and Suſan had ſcarce completed her 
4 ninetcenth year, and within that period events 
4 had occurred, which ſtand recorded in this hiſtory, 
4 that in one ſenſe favoured their union, and in ano- 
4 ther diſcouraged it; but the explanation Henry 
5 had given him of Blachford's tre achery in the caſe 
4 of Suſan's ſeduction, had qualified his repugnance 
be and converted into pity what would elſe have been 
z averſion and contempt. In the mean time, her 
: perſonal attractions were improved by years, and 
his ſenſibility not abated by abſence; the only 
4 ſtruggle he had now to ſuffer was his dread of be- 
4 ing thought a mercenary ſuitor (for the balance 
; of worldly wealth was ffrongly on the ſide of Su- 
{an ) and his diſcovery of an impreſſion in Henry's 
favour, which ſeemed to him to be paramount to 
n all things elſe in her remembrance. Of this, how- 
g cver, time and . obſervation could alone give 
x him the neceſſary aſſurance; and in the mean 
x while his. attendance upon Mr. Delapoer would 
£ in a manner occupy his whole time, and be a fut- 
; ficient excuſe for his delay in entering into any 
8 converſation with her, that might draw him into 
J 2 premature diſcuſſion of what was paſſing in his 


thoughts. 

: W hilt matters hung in this ſuſpenſe, the Reve- 
; rend Mr. Claypole, impatient to be informed of 
; Delapoer's real ſituation, and, if poſſible, to gain 
F ſome light into his buſineſs called at Suſan May's, 
. and meeting with W illiams, was not ſorry to hear 
; that his patient was no longer in ſo deſperate a 
t ſtate as was at firſt apprehended. As to the de- 
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rangement of his ſenſes, concerning which he way 
particularly inquiſitive, Williams naturally. told 
him that there was no mental debility in Mr. De- 
lapcer, except what was incidental to his fever, 
and even that was conſiderably abated. Did he 
know, Claypole aſked, what particular concern 
he had with the Lord Crowbery, that had brought 
him in ſuch haſte into thoſe parts ?—To this Wil. 
liams replied, properly enough, that it was out 
of his line to pry into thoſe matters ; but candidly 
confeſſed, that he could collect enough from the 
rambling diſcourſe that his patient would at times 
ſtart into, that there was ſomething on his mind 
of a very irritative as well as intereſting nature; 
and it was much to be wiſhed that ſome common 
fricnd of the parties could ſeaſonably interpoſe for 
the prevention of extremities. Claypole, rightly 
conceiving this to be pointed at himſelf, ſaid, that 
for his own part he had no commiſſion to enter 
upon the buſineſs; and being a perſect ſtranger 
to the gentleman above ſtairs, as well as to the 
motives of his diſcontent, he ſhould by no means 
chuſe to thruſt himſelf officiouſly into an unwelcome 
office, but wait till he ſhould be called upon, 
when his beſt endeavour, as a friend of peace, 
would not fail to be forthcoming. With this pro- 
feſſion he broke up the conference, and returned 
to the caſtle. 
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CrHuayTER VIII. 


When Parties underſtand each other rightly, Buſineſs 
advances rapidly 


T was in the evening of this day, whilſt Eze- 
kiel was engaged with his pipe, and Dame 
May employed in affairs of the family „that chance 
threw Wilſiams and his friend Suſan together in 
2 moment, and after a manner ſo pointedly com- 
modicus for a tfte-d-tete, that they muſt have 3 
ingenious indeed to have found means of avo 
it, without betraying more difinclination tow 5 1 
each other's company, than either of them in re- 


ality poſſeſſed. The ſick man was alleep; Suſan 


had taken up her work; Williams was ſeated be- 
ſide her; the parlour-door was ſhut, and the hour 
was ſacred from interruption. 

Suſan kept her eyes upon her work; Williams 
directed his upon her; both parties were embar- 
raſſed, and neither could at once find courage to 
break ſilence. A kind of preparatory hum, like 
the tuning of an inſtrument, beſpoke. an effort 

on the part of Williams, this produced a reſpon- 
ſive note in uniſon from Suſan, who at the ſame 
time raiſed her eyes from the objeRt they had been 
fixt upon, and guided them in that direction, as 
to claſh with his by the way; a ſoft and almoſt 
:mperceptible relaxation of the muſcles, which 
none but a lover's ſenſibility of preception could 
have conſtrued into a ſmile, ſtruck courage into 
his heart, as an invitation to hope, and the words 
found way :—© Tis a long age, in my account 
of time, free e parted,” ſaid Williams.“ And 
I doubt 
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I doubt you have ſuffer'd a great many hardſhips 
in that period,” replied Suſan.—-** Many people 
wou'd have thought them ſuch,” he rejoined; 
but where the whole ſoul is engroſs'd by one 
over-ruling affliction, leſſer evils are ſcarcely felt. 


“ That is true, indeed,” ſhe replied; if 


ſuch was the ſtate of your mind, Mr. Williams, 
vou might well be indifferent to ſmall inconvenien- 
ties, when ſo great a ſorrow poſſeſs'd you altoge- 
ther,” —©* What cou'd be more affliting,” he 
faid, © than the cruel neceſſity I was under of 
fly ing from one I ſo dearly lov'd? Truſt me, my 
dear Suſan, it was a heart-hreaking ſeparation, 
and that nothing but the hopes of eſtabliſhing my- 
felf in ſome ſuch way of buſineſs as might enable 
me to fulfil thoſe engagements towards you, which 
erer held as ſacred, cou'd have ſupported my 
Ipirits through ſuch a length of time; and ſuffer 
me to aſſure you, my ſweet girl, that my heart 
has been ſteady to its firſt love through all chan- 
ges and chances; it has been ever your's; and if 
[ heſitate at this moment to convince you of its 
fincerity, it is becauſe fortune has made your ſcale 
ſo much heavicr than mine, that I might perhaps 
be thought to act from. mercenary motives, an 
imputation which I diſdain and diſavow from my 
very ſoul.” 

% That is an imputation,” ſaid Suſan, I 
ſhall never make againſt you. But alas! thoſe ve- 
ry advantages I have gain'd in point of fortune 
muſt be regarded by you, who know my hiſtory, 
as inſuperable objections to any views you might 
otherwiſe have had. An unmarried mother will 
never be your object in an honourable light; and 
neither you nor I have any longer the plea of 
inexperienc'd youth to excuſe our frailties, as 


once we had.” — Here the caſt down her cyes, 
and 
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and yielded to a ſuffuſion of bluſhes, that ſo cap- 
tivated the enamour'd heart of Williams, that by 
an irreſiſtible impulſe he caught her in his arms, 
and, in a tranſport of love, ſmothered her with 
careſſcs. A negociation conducted upon theſe 
terms was not likely to be very tedious between 
parties ſo tempered as Williams and Suſan May.— 
« [ proteſt to truth,” he cried, © that the wrongs 
you have ſuffered from that villainoss ſeducer on- 
ly render you more dear to my heart, and more 
lovely in my eyes, inaſmuch as they add pity to 
affection, and inſpire me with the moſt ardent 
deſire to ſtand forth as your defender againſt all 
the world, who ſhall dare to breathe a word againſt 
our reputation. By my ſoul, Suſan, if I could 
flatter myſelf that your heart was untoucht by any 
other paſſion, than that which I firſt planted in 
it; if I cou'd believe that no happier lover, ſupe- 
rior to me in every point, had effac'd the impreſ- 
ſion I once. made on that dear boſom, it is not all 
the injuries that Blachford, or a hundred ſuch as 
Blachford, cou'd accumulate upon you wou'd hold 
me back one moment ſrom your arms. No, no, 
[ have no ſuch principles by nature, nor have I 
learnt any ſuch amongſt my country's brave de- 
fenders on the ſea, as ſhou'd induce me to deſert 
the girl that has favour'd me with her confidence, 
becauſe I found her either plung'd in the extremeſt 
poverty, or ſuffering under undeſerv'd diſgrace.” 
One of the kindeſt glances which Suſan's faſci- 
nating eyes could beſtow, witneſſed the effect, 
which this gallant declaration had upon her heart : 
it was a ſignal of ſomething more than hope to her 
happy lover, and produced no common returns 
of gratitude from him—but it has been more than 
once made known to the readers of this hiſtory, 


that we are no dealegs in deſcription; to recite 
what 
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helief, inaſinuch as it 


in their converſation on the ſubject. 


mated as Suſan” s ſhould overlook it. 


Williams had any reaſon to fear. 


what is ſaid, fo far, at leaſt, as it reſers to the 
elucidation of events, is all that we undertake for; 
it muſt be left to imagination to fill up the ſcene; 
with action and dumb-thew. After an interval 
in which, though the parties were ſilent, the buſt. 
neſs did not ſleep, Suſan candidly explained to 
Williams the nature of her attachment to Henry, 
giving him a brief but fair account how it aroſe, 
to what length it reached, and where it ſtopt; 
ah this account. had a farther elaim to his entire 
perfectly accorded in all 
points with what our hero himſelf had told him 


It was 


natural that ſuch a perſon as Henry's ſhould attract 

attention; 1t was impoſſible that a nature ſo ani- 
But as ho- 
nour forbade her to accept his hand, when the hu- 
mility of his fortune might have tempted him to 
offer it, ſo the change in his circumftances, and 
the attachment he had formed, were now become 
ſuch inſuperable bars to hope of any ſort, 
danger and deluſion were totally at an end: it was 
clear that nothing had occurred wh ch Suſan had 
cauſe to regret, and that nothing could occur which 
\ Doubt and miſ- 
truſt being thus removed, and a mutual good un- 

derſtanding eſtabliſned with abſolute confidence in 
cach other's honour, Williams renewed his for- 
mer vows, and Suſan ſerupled not to confeſs her 
former liking: if we had the privilege of the comic 
poet, who makes marriages a momentary buſt- 
neſs, we would couple theſe lovers in thoſe” holy 
bands without loſs of time, and the rather becauſe 
we are not perfetly ſure but that they ought to 
hive been married, or acted as if they had been 
married; but alas! we hiſtorians are tied down 
to forms, and dare not do them violence, though 
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they might not beſo ſcupulouſly regarded by thoſe, 
whom we have at this moment found occaſion to 
bring together on the ſcene. Let it be remem- 
bered, however, in the way of palliation, that 
there is no moment ſo dangerous to female diſcre- 
tion, none ſo fayourable to an ardent ' ſuitor,” as 
that in which firſt love is renewed. , | 
O Nature, whom alone it is my deſtiny to fol- 
low, when I attempt to paint the characters of 
my fellow-creatures, why wilt thou not always 
lead me through pure and unſoiled paths, in the 
way that I moſt wiſh to go, ſetting up a mark at 
every reſting place for morality to ſteer by, and 
preſenting no one object to my view but What 
throws a luſtre on the hiſtory of man, and reflects 
a bright example to that portion of poſterity that 
ſhall chance to read it? Why wilt thou compel 
me to record the frailties of thy faireſt works, 
thou mother of all nations? How often have I 
combated thy obſtinate authority to the length al- 
moſt of rebellion itſelf, whilſt I have been per- 
ſuading thee to acknowledge ſome unfriended out- 
caſts from ſociety as children of thine own ! What 
is it T have not attempted, in my zeal to reconcile 
thee to- the ſufferers, by prejudice ?, But thou art 
capriciouſly ingenious in deviſing models for thy 
academy, which are daſhed with blemiſhes ſo cun- 
ningly interwoven into the very eſſence of the 
work, that he who aims to mend a part mars the 
whole. In copying. thy productions, ſo faithful 


muſt be the hand of the imitator, that every blot . 


in the original muſt be reflected in the tranſcript. -* 
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CnArTER IX. 


Some People preach over their Liguor, 


HILST ſleep was refreſhing the exhauſted 


faculties of Delapoer, and love i 
on of the 'whole ſou] of Williams, FzckiePs ar 


was out, and his meditations at an end; the 
had kept up in both quarters was burnt — 1 
the embers; and as he was coming from the next 
door, Suſan, who kept a good look- out againſt 2 
ſurpriſe, adjuſted her apartment, and put herſelf 
in 3 -_ toreceive him. 
woman! woman! thou art a curi - 

pound of ſincerity and fineſſe, of ande 6 
ning; alert in thy reſources when diſcovery threa- 
tens, feeble in thy defences when temptation af- 
fails thee } Love, thou art a traitor, an incendia- 
ry, a thief, on whom the hardeſt name could be- 
ſtow would be a term too gentle for thy unuttera- 
ble wickedneſs: all the world knows thee, yet 
more than half of it truſts thee to their coſt: chow 
they call thee a god, it would diſgrace the very de- 
vil himſelf to claim kindred with thee. There is 
Suſan, for inſtance, to whoſe virtues I would elfe 
have conſecrated the faireſtpage in this immortal 
hiſtory, would have been a mirror of all human 
excellence but for thee, thou inſinuating imp! 

* Heyday !” exclaimed the preacher, looking 
her in the face as ſhe met him at the parlour door, 

what a change 1s here in thy countenance, daugh- 
ter of mine! I ſhould gueſs thou haſt ſome extra- 
ordinary good news to tell me by the livelineſs of 
thine eye, and the luſtre of thy complexion, Is 
thy ſick gueſt on the recovery? Hath our friend 
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Williams cheared thee with the glad tidings of his = 
convaleſcence? And truly he alſo doth appear ve- | IT | 
ry ſenſibly exhilerated. Why this is well, my | I IF 
children; this is as it ſhould be; this is the feaſt of = 
the ſoul, which conſcience ſerves up to us when it ; 
brings into review the good deeds we have been do- 


ted ing. This is the fruit of love, my girl, of that 

H. BW love I have often recommended to thee, as yield- 

ipc ing the moſt rapturous gratification to the ſenſes; - 

be joys, in which thou mayſt indulge without ſtint or 

to WF remorſe: no fear, my good child, that thou 

ext ſhou'dſt be ſatiated with theſe enjoyments, for 

2 they are congenial to thy nature, they flow from 
elf Þ thy benevolence, and in ſharing them with thy. 1 


fellow - ereatures thou fulfilleſt the great purpoſe of 
n- thy creation. And thou, friend Williams, art a 


n- young man of goodly parts and endowments; thou 

- haſt done well in thy vocation, working the good 

a. work of love in conjunction with this hoſpitable 

a damſel, and comforting her kind heart with the 2 
e- timely efforts of thy ſucceſsful ſkill and experience = 
4- in the ſecret powers and energies of nature, with 1 
et which gift I do pronounce thee to be in no ordina- 

Th ry degree furniſhed and endowed; and happy is it 

e not only for the ſtranger above ſtairs, but for all 

ls our neighbours, that thou art come to reſide and 

ſe practiſe in theſe parts. Now then we will ſit down 

a and rejoice over the reflection of a well-ſpent day, 

n whilſt the good dame, our willing caterer, ſhall 


provide us a temperate refreſhment, with a can of 
that mild wholſome beverage which our own fields 
afford: I envy not the vineyards of France, Por- 
tugal or Spain, I covet not their intoxicating”. 
their adulterated draughts ; a tankard of my own 
native ale, freſh, ſmiling in my face, and man- 
tling to my lips, whilſt both the ſenſes of taſte and 
imell ſympathiſe in the joint delight, is to me s; 
treat 
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treat which all the vats of the wine- preſs cannot 
compare with. Come, my child, let thy good 
mother repleniſh the pitcher, - and we will pledge 
each other to the health of the poor ſtranger above 
ſtairs, and to the many and happy 'repetitions of 
this gladſome moment.” 

Thus having predicated, Ezekiel depoſited his 
hat and ſtaff in a corner of the room, whilſt Suſan 
glanced a ſmile at Williams ſo expreſſive and with- 
al ſo ſweet, that the muſe of comedy, or thou her 
ſecond ſelf, inimitable Eliza! might have deigned 
to acknowledge it; then ſpringing nimbly from her 
ſeat, the haſtened to obey the ſocial propo- 
- 

Reader, to thy heart I dedicate this humble ſcene! 
Let thy fancy fill it up with all thoſe pleaſing ima- 
ges that creative genius can ſupply. Call forth 
thy benevolenee, let every joyous particle that 
warms thy veins and ſets thy heart in motion to- 
wards mankind animate the compoſition, and then 


thou ſhalt paint the dame with glowing philanthro- 


py in her countenance, and the foaming goblet in 
her hand, entering the room, followed by the jo- 
cund miller, father of the brave Tom Weevil, and 
welcomed by all voices with the glorious all-hail 
of neighbourly love and eordiality : ſee them aſſem- 
+ bled round the board; hand claſped by hand, lip 
ſucceeding lip in their ſalutations to the ſpirit-ſtir- 
ring tankard, whilſt the triumphs of old England, 
and libations to the health of her brave defenders; 
circulated ound the table, and whilſt Williams re- 
counted to the-exulting father the gallant actions of 
his boy, not omitting to relate the circumſtance of 
his wound, and the honovrable ſcar he would bring 
home as a trophy of his victory and fame. 

A flood of thanks to Williams poured from the 
hopper of old Weevil's lips, backed with hearty 
invitations 
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invitations to the mill, and congratulations upon 
his ſettling amongſt them, garniſhed with man 
oaths and proteſtations of good will and zeal for his 
ſueceſs.— . Sblood] my dear Billy,” he vociferated 
in his loudeſt key, I would not' only be content - 
ed to fall ſick to bring you euſtom, but damm me 
if would not even die to do you credit.” 

« Hold, hold!” cried Ezekiel, imerpoſing; 
cc {wear not at all, friend Thomas, ceittice believe 
that the death of the patient can' bring credit to his 
doctor. Die, if it be required of thee, for thy 


country's ſake ; die for thy religion, for thy faith, 


for the defence of thy family, but in the mean time 
live for thyſelf and thy friends here preſent, and 
drink about for good fellowfhip.” 

Aye, by my ſoul,” quoth old Tom, 1 ſhalt 
be glad to ſtop a bit longer amoneſt you, tos I have 
a heart for my friends, and thou art a true one, 
Zekiel, C wiſb ſay for thee, and ſo is my dear Bil- 
ly and the good dame, and my pretty pretty Mrs. 
Suſan; damn it ”—(< Huſh,” cried Ezekiel) 
« | would fain ſee the ſcoundrel that dares wag his 
tongue to her | diſparagement in my hearing. 
Zooks! I would ſoon clap a ſtopper on ; his clack; 
and I hope I ſhall hve to 2 the day very ſhortly: 
when ſhe ſhall be married to her deſerts: a fairierea« 
ture, friend Williams, and a dainty one, though b 
ſay it to her face, as ever the bleſſed ſun ſhone 
light upon; is ſhe not?” Here Williams nodied aſ- 
ſent, and ſhook him by the hand, whilſt Suſam tie- 
tered and looked archly under her eye-lids.— 
* Whar!” continued the miller, *-ſhe muſt not 
ive in this lone houſe; like 'a mope; when ſome 

good fellow may be bleſt in her arms, and have corn, 


vine and oil in abundance : why, tis againſt na- 


and ſo the good mother will ſay, and ſo ſays 


Liend Zekiel, for all he looks ſo grave upon it. 


Come,, 
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Come, Doctor, I'll give you a text, and you thai] 


give us a preachment upon it. Increaſe and multi- 


” 

Though levity of converſation ſeldom paſſed un- 
reproved by Ezekiel, eſpecially when it glanced up- 
on ſacred topics, yet it ſo happened that juſt then 
Ezekiel was in no diſpoſition for reproof. The ex- 
hilerating tankard had given him a flow of ſoul, 
that would not ſuffer him to chill the gaiety of his 
companions; yet as far as WeeviPs challenge went 
for a preachment, as he termed it, the good apoſ- 
tle was no flincher ; and perhaps never found him- 
ſelf in a much better cue to take up the gaunt- 
let. 

Planting himſelf therefore in his oratorical atti- 
tude, with his thumbs tucked into his waiſtcoat 
pockets, and his fingers expanded like the claws of 
a bird, he gave two or three ſolemn hums to be- 
ſpeak attention, and began as follows:“ When 
Irevolve in my thoughts the wide-waſting ravages 
of death, I cannot but regard with gratitude and 
reſpect thoſe prolific matrons, by whoſe labour of 
love the gaps and chaſms in creation are filled up 
and repleniſhed, which ſword, peſtilence, and fa- 
mine are hourly making. Praiſe be to their patri- 
otic endeavours in an honeſt wav, and much are 
they to be preferred to thoſe ſolitary and ſequeſter- 
ed damſels, who, ſhutting themſelves up in nun- 
neries and convents, keep their natural faculties 
inert and lifeleſs, leaving to others of their ſex to 
ſtruggle under heavy burthens, whilſt they go free 
and partake not of the toil. If all women were of 


their perſuaſion, the world muſt wear out like an 
annuity, and ceaſe with the prefent generation; 
for | believe I may boldly aſſert, that no way has 
yet been diſcovered by the curious in all ages, how 


ſuch a conſequence could be prevented, it the fair 
ſex 
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ſex were one and all to ſtand out, and no longer 
lend a helping hand to the work. Again, when I 
call to recollection, that before a ſingle babe can be 
roduced in the world, two rational free agents 
muſt be in the ſame mind to give it life; I am aſto- 
niſhed there can have been through ſo many ages 
ſuch a coincidence of ſentiment and good will be- 
tween the ſexes, as to keep the work going; and 
more praiſe of courſe muſt be due to that party, 
on whom the weight bears hardeſt, which, if I 
rightly gueſs, is the woman. I ſpeak under cor- 
rection, my worthy neighbours; for having no 
poſitive experience to guide me in either caſe, I 
will not take upon myſelf to pronounce from my 
own knowledge on the point in queſtion. Tell me 
who can, for | profeſs it is paſt my finding out, to 
what ſecret cauſe it is owing that the population of 
this globe of earth is upheld. How comes it to paſs, 
that there is no drawing back, no renegation in 
that quarter where the whole pain and peril of the 
talk falls with ſuch partial preponderance? When 
I reflect on this, I own to you I have ſometimes 
trembled for the fate of poſterity, fearing it ſhou'd 
be cut off at once, and the world decked of it's en 
tail at a ſtroke: but when I look round me, and 
perceive how vain - theſe apprehenſions are, and 
that my fair countrywomen, for whom I have ſuch 
fears, fear nothing for themſelves, - but carry the 
world merrily on, (and indeed in many inſtances 
with more haſte than good ſpeed, as the ſaying is) 
I take heart and believe, that as the hand of bea 
ven ſet it a going, nothing but the ſame: hand will 
ſtop it, concluding within myſelf, that when the 
commandment was given to increaſe and multiply, 
there was ſomething given with it that makes up 
to thoſe who are at the pains to obey it.” | 
* You need not doubt it,” faid old Weevil; 
| and 
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and immediately Williams, who pretty well gueſ- 
fed how Suſan thought upon the ſubject, ſtart- 


ed ſome other topic and changed the diſ- 


courſe. 
e 


ä —— — — 
63 CHAPTER. X. 


Faur Parties fairly matched at a round Game of Hypo- 


IT the eaſtle, in the mean time, all parties 
were buſily employed in plots upon each 
other. Ihe Reverend Mr. Claypole made his 
beſtruts gt:the intelligence he had picked up from 
Williams for alarming the Lord Crowbery, and 
gronmding upon his fears his favourite propoſal of a 
tempgraty retirement and a ſpeedy marriage. His 
gave him the hearing with all due courte- 
and good breeding, but with no inclination to 
follow: it in any other point but what ſuited his own 
purpofe; as to quitting Crowbery they were both 
of a mind, but fo far from turning it to Claypole's 
views of haſtening the marriage, his intention was 
to employ it as the means of totally avoiding it. 
Miſs Fanny entertained her fancy in deviſing pro- 
jects for poſt- matrimonial amuſements; and in 
theſe it may well be doubted if his Lordſhip's ho- 
nour and repoſe were the ruling objects of her me- 
ditation. Privileges of rank, extenſion of autho- 
rity, and indulgence of propenſities, attached to 


her conſtitution, had certainly ſome ſniare of hef 
attention, and had her ſyſtem taken place, the 
wrongs her predeceſſor ſuffered might have been 


amply revenged. 
Captain 
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Captain Crowbery, hom my Lord had ſum- 
moned to his aſſiſtance, obeyed the call, and, hav- 
ing heard the caſe,” acted as gentlemen in his pre · 
dicament moſtly act, and recommended thoſe ye» 
ry meaſures which he found his principal prediſ- 
poſed topurſue. It was therefore reſolved \ up 
with joint conſent, that it would be advifeable for 
his Lordſhip to take a tour upon the continent 
whilſt the Captain kept guard upon the caſtſe, wit 
full powers at diſcretion to get rid of Miſs Fanny 
and her uncle, upon the beſt terms he could make; 
and here let it be remarked for the edification of 
my female readers, that thoſe very ſteps, which 
Miſs Fanny took to ſecure her conqueſt, were 
urged againſt her as the firſt and ſtrongeſt impede 
ments tothe. completion of it. 

This commiſſion, it may well be ſuppoſed, was 
not in all reſpects the moſt pleaſant to the under- 

:aker of it, but it was attended with no ſmall bribe 

to his diligence, inaſmuch as in the event of his 
Loreſhip's death without heirs, the Captam was 
next in ſecceſhon to his title and eſtate, and it was 
ſomething more than probable, on the ſuppoſition 
of Miſs Fanny's marriage taking place, that 'my 
Lord would not long be childleſs. The. Captain 
was a wan of ſpirit and addreſs, not naturally diſ- 
poſed to put his hand to every mean unworthy 
job, but too good a politician to oppoſe his conſin's 


will, and not ſo much his own enemy as tb have 


an unconquerable repugnance againſt ſerving him 
in a caſe like the preſent. 

t is not to be expected that his coming at this 
criſis was the moſt welcome of all events to the 
uncle and niece, and it certainly required fome 
management to maſk the plot he had concerted 


againſt them. To Mr. Claypole he talked freely 
on the reaſon :5 of his invitation, aſeribing them to 


the 
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the alarm that Delapoer's arrival had given to hi; 
noble couſin, hinting in no very diſtant terms a | 
his want of ſpirit, and acknowledging in confor- 
mity to his ideas, that the beſt thing his Lordſhip 
could do, would be to ſtep aſide for a time, and 
leave the matter, whatever it might be, to be 
made up in his abſence by deputation, which, be 
obſerved, was indeed an unpleaſant office, though 
he was ready to undertake it for the good of al 
parties, and the reſcue of his kinſman's reputation, 

This paſſed tolerably well upon Claypole, who 
knew enough of Lord Crowbery's want of ſpirit, 
to think it perfectly natural that he ſhould with to 
have the Captain about him, and as this gentleman 
agreed with his wiſhes in adviſing the ſame mex- 
ſures for a change of place, he ſaw no immediate 
danger of his ſchemes being traverſed, and there- 
fore continued to flatter himſelf that the promiſed 


marriage was ina fair train to take place, 


Captain Crowbery had a part alſo to act with 
Miſs Fanny, and upon this he entered with conſi- 
derable advantages ; for beſides that her charaQter 
was too open to be miſtaken, and her foibles well 
known to him, he had the requiſites of an agreea- 
ble manner, a good perſon, great powers of flat- 
tery, and a facility of aſſuming any ſpecies of diſ- 
guiſe that might ſuit his purpoſes. With her he 
put on a gay and careleſs air of a mere ſoldier of 
fortune, who conſidered her as the lady ele& of 
the head of his houſe, and paid court to her ac- 
cordingly. This ſo effectually flattered her vani- 
ty, that ſhe ſeemed never weary of encouraging 
his humility with the ſmile of protection, nor was 
he deficient in humouring her with opportunities 
for the diſplay of thoſe graces ſo condeſcendingly 
beſtowed. He had enough of that faculty of ſmall 


talk to be ſufficiently eloquent upon inſignificant 


topics; 
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:opics ; he could point a compliment, or envelope 
2 double meaning with all the readineſs of a prac- 
titioner in that commodious art, and indeed he 
was not behindhand with any man-of modern ho- 
nour in the true principles of the ſect; for he had 
courage to juſtify ſeduction, and gallantry to deſ- 
pile friendſhip, whenever the charms of a wife, of 
a daughter, or (which is more than either) of a 
miſtreſs came in contact with; his paſſions, and 
with opportunity to profit by: with theſe accom- 
pliſhments we need not wonder that he ſucceeded 
in his efforts to Jull the ſuſpicion of a lady not over 
incredulous ; and had his ambition prompted him 
to higher objects than a little inglorious deceit, we 
may preſume he would have been no leſs fortu- 
natc, for Miſs Fanny ſeemed in a very likely train 
to overlook both his ſituation and her own. 

His Lordſhip's preparations in the mean time, 
were put forward with unremitted diligence : as 
it was neceſſary for him to provide himſelf for his 
tour, and ſettle his remittances with his banker 
before he ſet forward, a journey to town became 
indiſpenſible, and for this he had only to pretend 
the cuſtomary occaſions of conſulting his convey- 
ancer upon the marriage ſettlement, and providing 
a licence, together with all other neceſſary appen- 
dages to a noble . bride. Theſe were pleaſant 
tidings to the parties intereſted, and his Lordſhip's 
preparations were cordially ſeconded by the reve- 
rend uncle of the young Ladv, whoſe intereſt was 
ſo much concerned in quickening his departure, 
that ſhe ſeemed to have forgot the obvious com- 
pliment of lamenting it. There was a concur- 
rence of circumſtances, that made it in a manner 
unavoidable for his Lordſhip to- invite Mr. Clay- 
pole to bear him company on this jaunt : it had 
its pro and con in point of convenience, but as it 

| : was 
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was no difficult matter for him to give that reve. 6 Le 
rend gentleman the ſlip in ſuch a town as London, not inti 
the offer was made of a place in the chaiſe with al! merit hi! 
ſeeming ſincerity, and accepted with no other he. me to 
ſitation, but as to the point of decorum towards his ſerves t 
niece, who in that caſe would be left to keep houſe that ſa; 
with Captain Crowbery alone; but as this ſcruple thouſan 
was with himſelf ſingly, and not admitted by my mendat 
Lord himſelf, or the Lady ele&, who indeed treat- an und: 
ed all ſuch out-of-date ideas with the contempt for wh 
they merited, it was withdrawn clmoft as ſoon 3 my ow 
it was advanced, and the engagement was made. 8 foul bl. 


think,“ ſaid my Lord to the Captain on geance 


the eve before his departure, “this buſineſs will | ed he 
be better manag'd between you and my Madam iſ therefo 
in the abſence of the parſon, than if he was to ſtay vou ſh 
where he is, and make a third perſon in the fray: chance 
two to one is odds in argument, and Clay pole is the 
a plaguy proſer, as I ſhall find to my coſt, but I'll the Cz 
keep the wheels going till I have him ſafe in Lon- ſtand « 
don, and then I'll ſoon bequeath him to his medi- make 
tations : a fellow that has treated his oven patron rather 
with ſuch ingratitude deſerves no mercy. As to niſhm 
Mifs Fanny, 1 do'nt expect you will find much Peer, 
difficulty in qualifying her anger, for as love is out likely 
of the queſtion, which of all- paſſions is the moſt part, 
turbulent, you will have only to contend with a perſu; 
little dogged diſappointment, and when ſhe has the la 
ſpent her fire in abuſing me, in which I give you He 
free leave to join her, I predict that you will find ſubje. 
her as reaſonable and as flexible as you can wiſh ; _ 
only let me eſcape from her talons, and I have lit- welc 
tle care what becomes of her afterwards.” | regal 
Ra That's a happy indifference,” cried the Cap- alon. 
tain, ſmiling, © and I can only promiſe you l himſ 
will do my beſt to pacify her by every means but w_ 


marrying her in your ſtead, which | ſuſpect wou'd 
not altogether ſuit her purpoſe, and mine not at all.” 
„Ladies 
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Ladies of her ſort,” reſumed the Peer, © are 
not intitled to much delicacy, and in my opinion 
merit little pity; ſo that you have full powers from 
me to uſe your own diſcretion, which, if it de- 
ſerves the name, will never ſuffer you to fall into 
that ſaare ſhe had ſpread for me. She has ten 
thouſand charms as a miſtreſs, but not one recom- 
mendation as a wife : the devil of a temper, and 
an unbounded propenſity to play the devil with it; 
for whatever ſhe may ſay to the contrary, I am in 
my own mind perfectly perſuaded that the dealt a 
foul blow to your antagoniſt Henry in the ven- 
geance of her diſappointment, and then pretend- 
ed he had hurt himſelf with a knife by accident: 
therefore have a care of your ribs, George, for if 
vou ſhou'd fall into the ſame fault as he did, tis a 
chance but you meet the ſame fate.“ 

Nis not juſt the death I ſhow'd chuſe,” ſaid 
the Captain, “ nor am I the man in the world to 
ſtand out like that young Joſeph, againſt ladies who 
make love with weapons in their hands; I would 
rather of the two, meet the favour than the pu- 
niſhment.”—* Be prepar'd then,” replied the 
Peer, “ for if I have any gueſs, you are not un- 
likely to encounter the alternative: for my own 
part, I am clearin conſcience, and ſhalldie in the 
perſuaſion that I am neither the firſt, nor ſhall be 
the laſt in her good graces.” a We 

Here a gentle tap at the door announced the fair = 
ſubject of their diſcourſe in perſon. His Lordſhip - 
in a moment dreſſed his face in its beſt trim, to 
welcome her with looks of love, and with all due 
regard to truth, declared that it was of her and her 
alone they were converſing, and that he flattered 
himſelf the tender inſtructions he had been giving 
to his couſin would be punctually obſerved.— He 
will tell you, faireſt of creatures,” ſaid he, fondly 


taking 
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taking her hand in his, for he knows what'place 
you hold in my affections : it is on your account 
only I ſubmit to be a ſtranger to my own home ſor 
a time, but they will be heavy hours of abſenee 
from my char mer; and Ohl when we meet 
again Here his Lordſhip thought proper to 
be much affected, and his voice faultered, whilſt 
the gentle Fanny aQed all the ceremonials of a ten- 
der bluſh, which wanted nothing but change of 
colour to make it real, and artifice was thus re- 
paid with artifice : meanwhile, a wandering glance 
ſtole its way by a ſide-way paſſage towards the 
Captain, who with infinite gravity of countenance 
reſpectfully liberated her hand, that was then held 
captive by my Lord's, murmuring in ſoft accents 
whilit he ſecretly preſſed it in his own—* Come, 
come, my lovely couſin, you muſt let me part 
theſe hands, ſo ſoon to be united for ever : ſcenes 
like this wilt only agonize you both.” 


* 
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Breakfaſt Table T alk. 


HE next morning our travellers ſtarted with 

the ſun, whilſt fleep held the bright eves 

of Fanny Clay pole in his downy fetters, and ſpa- 
red her the painful taſk of ſqueezing out a parting 
tear. At the hour of breakfaſt, ſhe iſſued forth 
from her chamber, armed for conqueſt. We< have 
already obſerved, that this young votary of the 
graces was in the art of undreſs eminently ſueceſſ- 
ful: on this occaſion ſhe had by. no means forgot 
to toy that art in ſuch a ſtile of ſtudied negli- 


gence, as. contrived to diſplay her perſon in uy 
mol 
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moſt attractive points, by a ſeeming careleſſneſs in 
thoſe articles on which moſt care was in fact be- 
ſtowed; and this we take to be the very firſt ex- 
cellence, the grand deſideratum of the modern toĩ- 
let. 5 5 
A penſive look, that had an air of ſorrow for 
the abſence of her Lord, was neceſſarily aſſumed, 
and the Captain could do no leſs than counter- 
feit a ſympathiſing face of pity on the meeting: 


| now we have the experience of human nature to 


inform us, that when an agreeable young gen- 
tleman takes upon him to play the comforter to a 
tempting young woman in affliction, it is fo much 
like making love to her, that he ſeldom fails to 
run one office into the other. The obſervation 
was not diſcredited by the caſe in point, for whilſt 
Miſs Fanny acted her part to admiration, the Captain 
ſuſtained his ſhare in the farce of hy pocriſy with 
no leſs ſpirit and addreſs: her forrow was juſt 


enough to find occupation for his attentions, and 


not ſo much as to diſcourage him from perſiſting 
in them from a deſpair of their effects; in ſhort, 
ihe was cheared, and he was flattered by the diſ- 
covery that his conſolation was not loſt. In their 
converſation, which he took care to regulate ac- 
cording to the point he had in view, he did not 
ſeruple to glance at the character of his noble re- 
lation, in ſuch particulars as might ſerve to pave 
the way for his purpoſe: he ſtood in admiration 
at his good fortune, in gaining the affections of a 
lady ſo beautiful, ſo young, and ſo worthy of a 
more accompliſhed lover: he was ſorry to confeſs, 
but truth could not be diſguiſed, that his couſin 
did not make the beſt huſband in the world to his 
former lady; in fact, his temper was not ſo good 
as he could wiſh, his heart was narrow, and his 
diſpoſition unſocial and moroſe : a ſoul like her's, 

| he 
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he ſaid," wou'd find itſelf curb'd and confin'd by ff 


rules ſo rigid as he laid down: what were rank 
and title if they did not bring happineſs with them? 
and, who was there 1n the kingdom ſhe might not 
aſpire to? in ſhort, if this was a matter of choice, 
he begg d, pardon for what he had been ſaying; 
if it was a match of prudence, he wiſhed it might 
not deceive her expectations in the iſſue of it. 
Theſe inſinuations, well timed and artfully in- 
troduced, had their deſired effect; they ſaved Mil; 
Fanny all.the pains which hypocrify would have 
coſt her, inaſmuch as they threw Captain Crow- 
bery entirely on her mercy, and put his fate in 
her hands: had he been guarded in his diſoourſe 


ſhe would certainly have been inexcuſably impru- | 


dent to have truſted him with her real ſentiments; 
but when he had fo far committed himſelf on the 
ſubject, ſhe ſaw no danger in meeting him with 
the like candour, and vindicating her taſte at the 
expence of her ſincerity, for the was aſhamed to 
be ſuppoſed guilty af a real liking for ſo contempti- 
ble a perſon as Lord Crowbery. Not difeerning 
what motives he could have for repoſing ſo muck 
confidence in her, but that of good opinion and 
zcal for her happineſs, ſhe felt greatly flattered by 
the turn of his diſcourſe, and knowing how abſo- 
lutely dependant he was upon his couſin, and that 
he had been uttering words, which if repeated 
inſt him would never be forgiven ſhe ſaid in 
a ſtile of mock reproof—** What a giddy thought- 
leſs ſoul you are to talk this language tome, 
put it in my power te ruin you with my Lord.” 
If ever I deſerve to be fo puniſh'd by you,” he 


replied, I ſheu'd have no right to complain of 


being betray' d; but if without my deſerv ing you 
ſhou'd think fit to do it, the neceſſity I ſhou'd be 
under of ceaſing to eſteem you, wou'd be the 
greatelt misfortune I cou'd ſuffer by the even 
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4 That is very gallant, on my word; but why 
do you ſuppoſe I am the one woman in the wo 
that can keep a ſecret; and what do you think you 
diſcover in me to truſt me with your whole for- 
tune?“ 

* Shall I anſwer that queſtion fully and fincere- 
ly 2” 

oe No,” ſhe replied, © {*%- that perhaps wou'd 
not be to anſwer it favourabiy; and women, you 
know, are naturally fond of flattery. Don't you 
ſee what miſchief I cou'd make, if 1 was wickedly 
inclin'd to it ?” ww IN 

«© Whatever your inclinations are,” ſaid the 
Captain, looking tenderly upon her, “I wou'd 
have you gratify them, though my inſignificant 
ſelf was made the ſacrifice; for after all, what am 
but a ſoldier of fortune, and what is my fortune 
but the ſword by my fide? There is my ſubſiſtence, 
and that my Lord cannot take from me, or, if he 
cou'd, he dare not uſe it.” 

&« Fie upon you,” ſmiling, ſhe replied, “ you 
can't ſuppoſe but he woe*d uſe his ſword in a good 
cauſe.” He wou d hardly be perſuaded, re- 
joined the Captain, “ to think any cauſe was good 
enough for that, I believe. He will never let it 
ſee the light in anger with his good will, elſe that 
young Henry wou'd have brought it out of its 
hiding-place, for he ſpelt hard to get a fight of 
. 44 | 

„That's a brave lad after all, “ ſaid Fanny. 
I have a right to ſay fo,” quoth the mam of 
war; and now this Delapoer, this man of myſtery, 
hangs over us Ike a cloud: what you may think 
of this journey to town, my ſweet lady, I won't 
pretend to ſay, but for my part I mult think, if 
all his Loreſhip's fears were out of the queſtion, 
there would not be much left for his love to bon 
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of. — ö Oh! you mortifying creature,” ſhe ex- 
claimed, if I could believe this, he deſerves—, 
“ What!“ demanded. the Captain interpo- 
ſing, what does he deſerve? Not the handſom, 
eſt woman in the creation, I will boldly ſay; n- 
the tranſport of being. wrapt in thoſe arms, whic 
were never meant by nature to embrace a cowa 
P—<< Well, well,“ fo rejoined, “perhaps it 
not the bcit uſe I cou'd put them to.“ — What 
pity then he ublerved, it ſhou'd be the-on 
one.” —* The only one,” the repcated,  brcaki 
into a loud laugh, ſurely you draw your inſcrene 
very nimbly, my good friend, but am i bound 
marc them good? Do you think that every m: 
riage preſuppoſes liking? Can you find no ot] 
motives for a connection betwee u ſimple M 
like me, and a titled perſe nage Hk your couſ 
dut a preferen ce that wou'd diſgrace my judgry 
and a paſſion that has no intereſt in my heart 7" 
None, ſo heaven help me,“ cried the Capt: 
in your caſe I can find no plca for the ſacriſ 
and I ſhould think myſelf bound to congratu 
Tom bt OUT eſcape, if you was never more te 
his face.” —<©* Oh! you cruel mcnſter !” ſhe, 
clairn'd, rallying him, © wou'd ycu break 
heart with the very mention of it? Do vou 
poſe a married Jady i is without reſcurces? is 
therefore Joſt to all the worid, or all the worl. 
her? Are there no happy wives but what ar 
love with their huſband: ? Nay, let me put 
queſtion cloſer, are there no wives in love 
any, but their huſbands? Come, come, I'll 
with you no, longer.” —So Saying, ſhe rolle. 
2 pellet of the bread on the breakfaſt- table, 
throw it at him in that pretty play ful mannes 
we have often ſeen it done by many a fair 
with exquiſite addreſs and good aim. 
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If a man knows any thing of modern breeding, 
he knows how to anſwer all attacks like this: the 
Captain made too much of it, for he ſwore it had 
wounded him to the heart; there was a little too 
much knight-errantry in this, and he did better 
when he drew a roſe from his button-hole, and 


gallantly toſſed it into her lap, declaring that no 
foldier ought to take a blow without returning it: 
he had done better ſtill, if he had faid nothing, for 
at beſt this is but the trick and pantomime of co- 
quetry and wantonnefs. This is the time when 
wit is not wanted, and action takes the whole 
ſcene upon itſelf. 

Miſs Fa anny, with the ſweeteſt grace in nature, 
took the roſe and placed it in her boſom, adjuſting 
it with all that pretty diſſiculty of choice, that ri- 
vetted the beholder's eyes upon the charming ope- 
ration.—“ Bleſt flower,” the Captain cried, © to 
what a paradiſe have I promoted thee ?” —Then 
ſmitiag his hands together, ſprung from his chair, 
and turned to the window, as if to divert ſome emo- 
tion too violent for his controul.—** Come,” cried 
the Lady, riſing alſo from her ſeat, “ we have 
talk'd nonſenſe long enough, let us take a grave 
walk in the garden, and drive nonſenſe out of our 
brains.“ 

Her cloak was in the room, the Captain flew 
to reach it to her, and in aſliſting to put it on made 
ſo many awkward blunders, ind was treated with 
ſo many pretty reprimands, that few cloaks perhaps 
have given room to more raillery, or been leſs ap- 


plied to the purpoſes which cloaks in general are 
underſtood to be made for. 

To the garden they went, and here we will 
leave them to ramble amidſt ſhady bowers and love- 
\afpiring grots, not the moſt innocent pair that 
Exer took their ſolitary wa k in garden or in grove, 
: 2 yer 
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et fairly matched in nature as in art, and fitted 
or each other. W hither they went, and what they 
did, we are not careful to recount; for though the 
juſtice of the hiſtorian ſhould be equal towards all 
characters he is concerned with, yet he muſt be 
allowed to dwell with more delight, and expatiate 
with greater felicity upon the amiable than upon 
the unamiable: as tar as theſe prejudices may be 
deemed excuſable, ſo far hope I may be indulge 
in them, and therefore | ſhall now drop the cur- 
tain upon this ſcene, as I have upon others of the 
like deſcription, and cloſe the eleventh book of 


- important hiſtory now haſtening to its conlu- 
ion. 
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BOOK THE TWELFTH. 


| be CuArrER I. 
late 
ho The Aut lor laft Adareſs to his Readers. 
<4 E are now drawing nigh to the concluſion 
71 of our hiſtory, and if my kind reader has 
p found amuſement in his taſk, I ſhall not regret the F 
1 toil and labour of mine. Great muſt be that au- P 


thor's mortification, who miſcarries in a trivial un- 
dertaking ; and certain it is, that ſmall matters 
ſhould never be attempted without ſtrong preſump- 
tion of ſucceſs. Something there muſt be in eve- 
ry man's view, who commits himſelf to the preſs ; | 
and as all ſpeculations upon profit are now beco- 
ming more and more precarious, there ſeems little 
left to animate the adventurer but a diſintereſted 
paſſion for fame: I think it is therefore to the cre- 
cit of the corps, that we ſtill continue to volunteer 
it with ſuch ſpirit, that no abatement is yet diſcern- 
ible either in our numbers or exertions. When l 
ſearch my own heart for the motives that have ope- 
rated with ſuch activity upon me for reſorting to 
my pen, I find myſelf impelled by a principle 1 
am not aſhamed of, ſince it has been uniformly 
that of doing every thing in my power for keeping 
alive a gene eral ſ pirit of good humour, and endear- 
ing man to man, by bringing characters under re- 
view, which prejudice has kept at diſtance from 
the maſs of ſociety; I have never failed to lend my 
feeble hand to their's, who are benevolently em- 
ployed in recommending love and harmony to 
mankind : I love my contemporaries, and deteſt 


that language ſo much in uſe, which tends to fink 
the 
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rhe preſent age on a compariſon with ages paſt ; and quota 
as I hold this to be an illiberal and ungenerous pro- ble. 
penſity, I thank Gop I have reached that time of probs 
—_— ite when it is chiefly prevalent, and yet perceive ſtanc 
_ myſelf more than ever abhorrent from the practice the |: 
—_ of it. heen 
= I muſt now ſend my hero into the world to ſhift reſer 
3 tor himfelf; I have done what I could for him whilſt ing | 
: he was under my care, and have bequeathed him real 
| nature for his guide at parting. The trials and temp- ſelf | 
tations 1 have ex poſed him to, are ſuch as might in tl 
befal any perſon in his ſituation, and not greater fore 
than every man of ſteady principles, without any mur 
remantic ſtrain of virtue or courage, may reſo- p 
lately meet. I have not ſet his character upon a C 
{tilts for ſentimental enthuſiaſts to gaze at, but am! 
kept him on the plain ground with nature's com- will 
mon ſtock, ſtudying to endow him with the pati- and 
ent virtues rather than the proud. oy 
To my heroine, I have given as many charms Un 
as the reader's imagination ſhali be diſpoſed to af- wh 
ford her, without being indebted to deſcriptions, Cor 
which | reje& upon conſcience, having ſo often — 
read them in other noveliſts with ſatiety and diſguſt, of 
and I flatter myſelf, my Iſabella will appear not the w_ 


leſs attractive for the very few and flight demands 
I have made upon her health and conſtitution, not 
having been able to diſcover, amongſt all the nu- 
merous examples of ſickly and tormented heroines, 
any peculiar delicacy in their diſeaſes, or much 
amuſement in their caſualties: in one inſtance only 
have fallen in with the faſhion. ol 7 
| have kept my narrative free from the perplexi- 
ties of epiſode and digrethon, and given the ſcene 
to my characters without any intruſion of my own U 
perſon, which J hold to be an unpardonable imper- q 
tinence. Of poetry I have made no uſe, and of | 
| quotation 
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and quotation ſo very ſparingly as ſcarce to be percepti- 9 
Pro- ble. The incidents, I truſt, are in no caſe im- = 
ne of | probable ; and as to that combination of cireum- = 
zeive il ſtances, hich appears to criminate my hero in 
Ctice i the ſecond book, I have, ſince the writing of it, 


been told of a caſe upon record, which ſo nearly 
reſembles it as togrve my narrative the air of be- 
ing founded upon fact in that particular, which in 
reality it was not. In point of ftile, I flatter my- 
ſelf the critic will not find much to reprehend; bit 
in that wc very other particular I am fairly be⸗ 
fore him; let him ſtrike with juſtice, and Iwill not 
murmur at the ſtroke. 

And now, if this page ſhall meet the eyes, of 

a certain lady, not leſs diſtinguiſlied for her many 
amiable qualities than for her exalted rank, ſhe 
will perceive that I have fulfilled her inſtructions, 
and compoſed a novel, to the beſt of my ability, 
in the form ſhe recommended and preſcribed. 
Uncertain of its fate, I forbear to make known 
whoſe commands I have been honoured with, 
content if ſhe alone is ſatisfied with my obedience, 

and not entirely difappomted with the execution 
of a work, which but for her I never ſhould have 
undertaken. 


— 
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74e Hiftory goes back to the Hers. 


HE ſudden diſappearance of Delapoer, -and 
the ſtate of mind in which he had departed, 
cauſed great uneaſineſs to Henry, and damped 
| thoſe joys he would elſe have reaped in the unre- 
ſtrained ſociety of his beloved Iſabella, to whom 
| every 
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every hour of his time was devoted. Her health 
was now ſo nearly re-eſtabliſhed, that Sir Roger 


had named a day for his return to Manſtock, and 1 


that was now ſo near at hand, that Henry was 
alarmed leſt the time ſhould not allow for his fa- 
ther's coming back, and till that event took place, 
or ſome intelligence was obtained, duty fixed him 
to the ſpot he was in. He knew too well the re- 
ſentful feelings of his father, and the ſtrong ex preſ- 
ſons he had repeatedly thrown out againſt Lord 
Crdwbery, to be at any loſs to find a motive for 
the ſuddenneſs and ſecrecy of his departure, and 
- thoſe conjectures were as painful as they were plau- 
ſible ; not that he apprehended any danger to his 
tather's perſon from a ſuppoſed diſcuſſion with that 
unworthy Lord, for he had all poſſible contempt 
for his want of ſpirit ; but it was the impropriety of 
the thing itſelf, and the unfitneſs of the undertaker, 
which {truck him ſo forcibly, and preſented ſo ma- 
ny unpleaſant thoughts upon reflection, that he 
cebated very ſeriouſly within himſelf whether he 
ſhould not ſet out upon a venture, in the hopes of 
overtaking his father, and diſſuading him from the 
interview. The practicability of this, however, 
was made mere than doubtful by the time that had 
elapſed, before he had intelligence of Mr. Dela- 
poer's departure, ſo that when he came to confer 
with Sir Roger upon the idea which had ſtarted in 
his mind, that worthy gentleman had ſo many 
good reaſons to oppoſe againſt it, and his own ma- 
turer thoughts, prompted withal by an unſcen ad- 
vocate, ſuggeſted ſo many more, that he reſolved 


upon waiting the iſſue of his father's promiſed re- 


turn; till after ſome days anxious expeQation, a 
letter from Williams to Zachary, written after 
Delapoer's arrival at Crowbery, put an end to all 
ſuſpenſe as to the deſtination of the abſentee, but 
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ave at the ſame time ſo alarming an account of the 
illneſs he had been ſeized with, that Henry appre- 
hending him to be in the utmoſt degree of danger, 
no longer heſitated what to do. 

He had provided himſelf with two excellent 
riding horſes, and Tom Weevil received orders 
for making ready without delay. The diſtance 
was little more than Tixty miles, and it was his 
purpoſe, for expedition ſake, to ride part of the 
way, but there ſtill remained the painful taſk of 
reconciling Iſabella to the neceſſity of an unex- 
peed parting. This was a diſtreſsful moment, 
for though a heart like her's could not ſcruple to 
admit the urgency of the call, yet love and tender 
apprehenſion could not be made to accord, with- 
out anguiſh, to the diſappointment. Neither was 
Sir Roger himſelf a diſintereſted party in the diſcuſ- 
ſion of this unwelcome buſineſs ; for when he ſaw 
the ſtruggle it occaſioned to the fond, yet candid 
heart of Iſabella, he offered to ſet out the next 


morning with his whole family, if Henry would 


bear them company; but as Sir Roger's equipage 
was in the ſtyle of ancient times, and bore not the 
c aſt ſimilitude to a mail-coach, a diſtance of ſixtv 


miles was to him a journey of two davs, whillt 


our hero's impatience did not mean to appropriate 


more than fix hours to the road; a compromiſe 


was therefore ſtruck upon by Henry, who engaged 
to come back and give them the meeting at the 
inn where they reſted for the night unleſs, he found 
his father's ſituation ſuch as to prevent it. This 
was eagerly embraced by Iſabella, who, at parting 
from him with eyes full of tears, and a look of the 


tendereſt affection, ſaid to him, © Go, then, and 


may ſucceſs attend you ! Remember only you have 
that in charge, which is infinitely dearer to me 
than the life you have preſerv'd.“ 
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His horſes were at the door, duty preſſed, time 
was on the wing, he ſnatched a haſty adieu, and, 
light as Perſeus, or the equeſtrian ſon of Leda, 
ſprung into the ſaddle, and was out of ſight in an 
inſtant—** He is gone,” cried Zachary, who, with 
Sir Roger and Iſabella, had attended -him to the 
door, he is off like a ſhot; *tis a rare thing to be 
young and nimble ; but after all, Pm afraid 
tis labour will be oft, and he will come too late, 
for I augur ill from Williams's account of Mr. 
Delapoer*s caſe.“ Heaven forbid?” cried Iſa- 
bella, © that any ſuch unhappineſs as you predict 
ſhou'd befal him.”—< Come, come,” ſaid Sir Ro- 
ger, © we will not anticipate misfortunes.” Then 
raking Iſabella's arm under his, walked forth to 
give his orders to the ſervants without doors for the 
next day's journey. 

« I perceive, my dear child,” ſaid he as they 
paſſed along, ** tho? your life has been ſav'd by 
your friend who has juſt left us, your heart is irre- 
coverably loſt. It behoves us therefore to conſider 
what you have ſubſtituted in its place, that ſo we 
may compute and ſtrike the balance between pro- 
fit and loſs. If I did not think as highly of Henry's 
virtues, and prediCt as favourably of his temper, 
as an old man like me ought in reaſon to do of a 
young one like him, I ſhow'd contemphate my love- 
ly Iſabella's fituation with alarm and terror; for 
tho? I ſhou'd not deſpair but my authority might 
prevent imprudence, I fear it wou'd not ferve to 
extinguiſh love: it demands therefore all the prepoſ- 
ſeſſioa that I entertain for Henry's character to 


bring me to acquieſce, as you may now perceive I 


D 
do, in your decided attachment to him. I own to 


ou, my Iſabella, I once thought no circumſtances 


cou'd have induced me to favour a connection with 


him or any perſon under his predicament ; but it 
ſeemsas it Providence haddecreed, that in ſpite of all 
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my prejudices, I ſhou'd be compelF'd by the force of 
(acts to be the convert of his virtues, and renounce 
my oppoſition to him. How ftrongly have events 
conſpir'd to mark this out, fince fortune firſt made 
him known to us by throwing him in the laſt ex- 
tremity of diſtreſs upon the unexpected protection 
of a myſterious mother ! what an eſcape had he 
from the murderous deſigns of Blachford, and the 
deſperate rage of that infuriated wanton | What 

erils did he incur in the boarding of the French- 
man! and what but the hand of Heaven itſelf 
cou'd fo critically conduct him to your reſcue in 
the laſt awful inſtant, that ſtood betwixt you and 
a Jiſaſter too terrible to think upon! How fingular 
was the chance by which I diſcover'd that poſthu- 
mous and important writing of Sir Andrew Ada- 
mant, addreſs'd to me in his behalf, and which 
ſcem'd to have lain conceaPd for the ſole purpoſe 
of bringing it to light in the happieſt moment for 
his intereſt and advantage! The very caſe of that 


wretched maniac, from whoſe hands he ſnatch'd - 


you, had a moral in the hiſtory of his madneſs, 
that applied itſelf to my conviQtion : but when to 
theſe 1 add, the very ftriking circumſtances that 
attended his meeting with his father, and re ſect 
upon his ungommon generoſity in the caſe of Blach- 
ford's will, and again in that of Lady Crowbery, 
how can I ſay he is not deſerving of your affec- 


tion, or any longer interpoſe between him and the 


happineſs he ſeems deſtin'd to enjoy?“ 

Here Sir Roger concluded, whilſt his attentive 
hearer ſtill waited in reſpectful filence ; but per- 
ceiving after a pauſe that he now expected her re- 
ply, ſhe turned upon him the moſt lovely counte- 
nance in nature, and—Oh ! my dear father,” ſhe 
ſaid, “ think not that I have been filent becauſe 


I wanted gratitude for your goodneſs, but becauſe 
| I feel 
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I feel it to an exceſs that ſtifles my ex preſſions. I 
truſt I never cou'd act in oppoſition to your will; 
but I wou'd fain not entertain even a with in con- 
tradition to your judgment: had you therefore 
interdicted my attachment to Henry, I muſt, and 
I wou'd have ſtrove to have torn him from m 
heart, terrible although the ſtruggle would have 
been; but when I hear his praiſes from your lips, 
and receive your ſanction to confirm me in my 
choice, words cannot ſpeak the happineſs you be- 
ſtow upon me, and if I did not ſooner make reply, 
it was becauſe I was loth to interrupt you on a ful 
ject I cou'd liſten to for ever.” 

In the mean time Henry,thus ever oreſent to the 
thoughts of his Iſabella, proceeded briſkly towards 
the deſtination where his duty called him. New 
affections had been ſtirred within his boſom by the 
diſcovery of his 95 7 ; but hard fortune, which 
had already bereft him of a mother, loſt as ſoon as 
known, and beloved only to be bewailed, ſeemed 
now in the cruel diſpoſition to deprive him of his 
father alſo. This and his meditations on the dear 
object he had newly parted from, were his com- 
panions by the way, am honeſt Weevil, who fol- 
lowed him, had full ſcope to indulge his own ima- 
gination without let or hindrance, till our hero, 
having meaſured more than half the way, found 
himſelf at the inn, where Sir Roger propoſed to 
take up his reſt. Here he left Tom and his horſes, 
and having delivered to the maſter of the houſe the 
neceſſary inſtructions for the reception of his gueſts 
next day, he took poſt and procceded with all 
poſſible expedition towards Crowbery. 

The day had cloſed when Henry arrived at Su- 
fan's hoſpitable door, and was received by Willt- 
ams with a chearful countenance, that bcſpoke 
the happy 1 aus he had to make of his patient's 

amend- 
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amendment. Delapoer had quitted his ick.cham- 
ber, and was ſitting in the parlour ; great was his 

joy at the ſight of Henry, claſping him in his arms 
and bleſſing his good providence, that he had ſur- 
vived to ſee him once again: of his, obligacions to 
Williams, who had now for the ſecond time reſ- 
cued him from death, he ſpoke in the warmeſt 
terms, and not leſs gratefully of honeft Ezekiel 
and the kind women, whoſe tender care and ſoli- 
citude had contributed to reſtore him. He confeſt 
the object of his journey had been a ſudden reſo- 
lution of ſeeking Lord Crowbery, in conſequence 
of the objection ſtarted · by Sir Roger Manſtock, 

with reſpeQt to his projected mauſoleum. © And 
what,” added he, might have been the conſe- 
quence of our meeting , had it taken place, I will 
not preſume to ſay; "obrtaih it 15, that ſecond 
thoughts and a calmer ſtate of mind, have placed 
that project in another light from what it firſt ap- 
peared in to me, when under the impreſſion. of a 
recent diſappointment : I have now renounced it, 

and think it a lucky circumſtance, that the wretch 
[ came in ſearch of is out of my reach, and gone 
from home to prepare, as it is ſaid, for a ſecond 
marriage with a niece of Mr. Claypole, now re- 
ſiding at the caſtle.” 

„ Unfeeling, ſhameleſs profligate,” exclaimed 
Henry, with indignation and aſtoniſhment ; ** will 
he ſo groſsly inſult the virtuous memory of his in- 
jured wife, as to plot a ſecond marriage before ſhe 
is ſcarce cold in her coffin; and with the niece of 
Claypole wou'd he marry * > Is Fanny Claypole of 
all women breathing to be the Lady Crowbery, 
that ſo ran: ſucceeds to my unhappy mother? 
be it ſo! if he is ſo rank of ſoul as to fet decency at 
defiance, let him couple with a x fury, and may his 
paſſion be his plague ! I know her well, and if Pro- 
vidence 
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vidence for his ſins ſhall ſurrender him into her 
hands, you and I, my good fir, may let our ven- 


=_ geance ſleep; his puniſhment is provided for, the 
* taſk is taken out of our hands, and the tyrant over 
= others is his own executioner.“ 9 


5 . | The evening was now ein advance, and though 
= Delapoer's ſpirits were greatly exhilirated by the 
| arrival of his ſon, yet, in conſideration of his 

ſtrength, the converſation was not protracted be- 
_—_ yond the time that Williams thought fit to indulge 
= him with ; and nothing more occurred betwecn 
them worth recording in this hiſtory. 


AP ———— . —— - 
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CRAFTER III. 
5 ſingular inflance of a Fourney performed by cur 
Here and Heroine, without one Caſualty by the 1vay. 


S ſoon as Delapcer had retired to his cham- 
ber, Suſan May and her mother preſented 
themſelves to Henry, and were met by him with 
all the warmth of former affection. The good 
dame as uſual was loquacious in her joy, and had 
many queſtions and enquiries to be reſolved : 
_ Suſan's ſenſibility was of a more ſilent ſort, and 
1 whilſt ſhe greeted him with ſmiles of gratitude and 
#1 love, the tear gliſtened in her eye, and the bluſh 
glowed upon her check. 
Henry ſaw her emotion, and perfectly under- 
ſtood the cauſe of it, making a plea therefore of 
his impatience to ſee Ezekiel, he cut ſhort t he in- 
terview, obſerving, that the evening juſt ſerved 
him to ſnatch a fight of his friend, over his con- 
cluding pipe, before he turned in to his 
| e 
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He proceeded to the cottage, and opening the 
door without ceremony, diſcovered the rural apoſ- 
tle ſeated in his chair of meditation, with his back 
towards him, and too deep in thought to be rouſed 
by ſo quiet a viſitor. - Henry ſtopt and contem- 
plated him fora few. moments,: with. a placid der 
light: © Kind ſoul,” he: ſaid within himſeif, 
thy thoughts are occupied in benevolence, and 
thy communications are with Heaven!“ Then 
going up to him, and putting his hands upon his 
ſhoulders over the back of his wicker throne, called 
upon him by name, to wake from thought and 
welcome a friend. Ezekiel ſtarted at the well- 
known voice, ſprung from his chair, and threw 
himſelf upon Henry's neck: Praiſed be 'Hea- 
ven!“ heexclaimed, ** praiſed be Heaven ! Lam 
bleſt above my hopes in embracing thee once more, 
thou child of my affection.“ He then took two 
or three ſtrides acroſs the room, rubbing his hands 
and crying out; What wilt eat? what wilt 
drink? I warrant thou art faſting, freſh from ſea.” 

Henry ſmiled at Ezekiel's want of recollection, 
and ſtopping him as he was poſting to the ſtore 
where he kept his proviſions, told him that the 
pleaſure of ſeeing him was all the refreſhment he 
ſtood in need of for the preſent. | The good man 
now became a little more collected, but ſtill ran 
from ſubject to ſubject, miſtaking many things that 
he might have recollected, and repeating others 
Henry was already informed of; ſuch as the death 


of Jemima Cawdle, the arrival of Williams, the 


reports about Lord Crow bery, and other anecdotes 


neither quite new, nor over- intereſting in his rela- 
tion of them; yet our hero had patience for them 


all, and in the end was repaid for that patienoe, by 
hearing that the wretched Jemima had, by Eze- 


kiel's aſſiduous remonſtrances, been brought to a 


due 
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due ſenſe of her condition, and a better train of 
thoughts in her latter moments: what money the 
had ſcraped together, ſhe bequeathed to — huf- 
band, and every thing in which Zachary was in- 
tereſted, had been faithfully and diſcreetly admi- it wa 
niftcied by Daw himſelf, "ou the aſſiſtance of tions 
old Tom Weevil the miller | | il done. 

Ezekiel's ſpirits were now ſo thoroughly awake; BW »aire 
that Henry would hardly have prevailed with him prop. 
to think it was time to go to reſt, had he not pre- brav. 
tended that he ſtood in want of it himſelf. He gave 
found his friends at next door expecting his return, ed hi 
and every thing ſet in order for his comfort and arriv 
repoſe, that Suſan's hoſpitable care and attention all v 


iz) 


befor: 


poſti] 
His f 


ſtate 


could provide. A 
The next morning brought Williams to his bed- that 
ſide, with the chearing intelligence, that he could the 
now with confidence pronounce his patient to be touc 
out of danger. His apprehenſions thus allayed, mad 
he felt himſelf at liberty to make good his conditi- ſeate 
onal engagement to Iſabella, for Which he made gree 
the neceſſary preparations. Aſter devoting” the belo 
whole forenoon to his father, and declining his whi 
generous offers of an immediate eſtabliſhment, and 
ſuitable to the heir of an. ample fortune, he leſt mer 
him highly ſatisfied with the errand, he was going lons 
upon, and much delighted with the happy proſ- ed 
it ſeemed to open on his future hopes. ma 
Relieved from his alarms about the friend he ſpe: 
left behind him, and impatient to meet the belov- con 
ed object towards whom his courſe was now di- upe 
rected, our hero with a joyful heart, whilſt the ro 
chaiſe whirled him rapidly along, counted every a g 
mile that diminiſhed his diſtance from Iſabella. her 
Sir Roger with the punCtuality that governed all He 
- his motions, had calculated to a minuteneſs the the 
time of his arrival at the inn. It was a full hour det 


before 
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befcre this given time, when Henry's well-fed 
poſtilions drove their panting horſes to the door. 


1 of 


e 


huf- His firſt care was to examine if the houſe was in a * 

_ {tate of preparation for their expected gueſts; and = 

mi- jt was with ſatisfaction he ſaw, that all his mſtruc- * 
of | tions had been punctually obeyed ;- when this was 
done, and the little derangements of his dreſs re- 
ke, = ynaired, he found himſelf at leiſure to make the 
um proper enquiries after Tom and his cavalry : the 
re- brave lad ſoon appeared upon the ſummons, and 
He gave a good account of his charge; he alſo inform- 
in, ed his maſter, that part of Sir Roger's ſuite were 
ind arrived, and that the coach was near at hand with 
ol. BW all well within: ſide of it. N 
| At length the mvch-wiſhed-for moment arrived, 
d- that brought the cavalcade in view, and Henry at 
id the coach-door received a hand in his, whoſe 
be touch inſpired him with delight. All inquiries 
d, made and reſolved, Iſabella now, with Henry 
1 ſeated beſide her, all her tond fears diſmiſſed, and 
le greeted with the ſmile of approbation from her 
Ic beloved father, felt that tranſcendent glow of ſoul, 
Is which is the excluſive property of virtuous love, 
„ and Heaven's beſt gift to the thrice-bleſſed few that 
t merit it. No traces of her late diforder were any 
— longer to be ſeen; her animated countenance beam- 


ed with ſuch luſtrous beauty, health and joy, 2s 
made it dazzling to behold. Henry gazed in 
ſpeechleſs rapture ; Sir Roger himſelf ſate in fixed 
contemplation, and the very people who attended 
upon the gueſts, ſeemed to make errands into the 
room, for the purpoſe of treating themſelves with 
a glimpſe of the lovely ſtranger. Unconſcious of 
her charms, until ſhe ſaw them in the glaſs of 
Henry's face, ſhe no ſooner perceived the tranſport 
they excited, than ſhe dropped her eyes with mo- 
deſt ſenſibility, and was covered with bluſhes. 
5 Enraptured 
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Enraptured at the ſight, Henry could no longer 
command himſelf, though in the preſence of Su 
Roger: Pardon me,“ he eried, „thou lovelieſt 
of women, for oppreſſing thee with my admirati. 
on; and you my pauon and protector, be my ad- 
vocate ſo far, as to confeſs that her beauty is irre. 
ſiſtable. Why in very truth, Henry” ſaid the Ba- 
ronet, ** if you could look upon that form without 
rapture, I muſt tiunk you would not be ſo worthy 
as you are of an intereit in her heart.“ How ge- 
nerous is that apology!“ exclaimed the happy 
youth; * how flattering to my preſumptuous 
hopes! by Heaven, I would go to death for the fa- 
ther of my Iſabella ! You have done more 
than that for me,” replied Sir Roger, when yo 
preſerved my child: ſhe is, under Providence, your 
gift ro me; what can I do leſs than endow you 
with that bleſſing you ſo gallanily redeemed ?,? 

The gratitude and joy which Henry now felt, 
were not to be expreſſed by words: his firſt im- 
pulſe was to throw himſelf at Sir Roger's feet: 2 
motion on the part of that gentleman, which for- 
bade the attempt, and a-certain look, which re- 
minded him of the place he was in, brought him 

to inſtant recollection; yet he ſeized his hand 
with ardour, and preſſed it to his lips: Iſabella's 
beauteous and bluſhing countenance in the mean 
while took a deeper tint ; ſhe too like Henry was ſi- 
tent. The good Baronet underſtood enough of na- 
ture to interpret rightly for both parties, and ac- 
cordingly took an early occaſion to relieve their 
ſenſations, by ſtarting ſome topic more appoſue 
to the place they were in; but a more effectual 
ſtop was ſoon put to all converſation on this ſub- 
ect, by the preparations for ſupper, and the buſtle 
thoſe manceuvres never fail to produce amongſt the 
waiters of an inn. The joy, however, which 

| our 
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our hero now experienced, was too diſcoverable to 
be overlooked by her who was the cauſe of it: 
how ſar her own ſenſations accorded: with it, was 
only to be. gueſſed at by the ſagacity of a lover; 
for modeſt timidity kept in check all emotions that 
might lead to obſervation, and nature only ſhewed 
herſelf in a oomplacent ſmile, and now and then 4 
tender glance, that eſcaped as it were involuntari- 
ly and by ſurpriſe. 

Sir Roger, meanwhile, - was in high good-hu- 
mour with every body and every thing: -exerciſe 
had given bim {appetite, and he had a heart to 
partake of the happineſs he had beſtowed ; he de- 
olared his entertainment to be excellent, chatted 
familiarly with the landlord, praiſed his houſe, and 
promiſed never to paſs it without a call. There 
is certainly ſomething in an inn, which, by con- 
traſt with other ſcenes, is oftentimes found highly 
pleaſing z it gives an eaſe and relaxation from 
thoſe domeſtic attentions which, though they may 
not be irkſome in general, are ſometimes i mrerrup- 
tions to occupations more amuſing. It may 'be 
preſumed Sir Roger felt it at this time, and we agree 
with him in the following remark— That the man 
who cannot find contentment. in a decent Engliſh 
inn, is aſour unpleaſant fellow, and a companion no 
one would with to travel with. | 

Moments, paſſed thus happily, paſs quickly, 
and our lovers found themſelves ſummoned to 
their repoſe, before they were ſenſible of any iſn 
for it. The oext morning they were early ſtirring, 
for Sir Roger propoſed reaching home by dinner- 
time, whilſt Henry on horſeback took a circuit 
Crowbery, under promiſe of coming to Man 
Houſe in the evening, if he found nothing to pro- 
vent him on his viſit to his father. As far as to the 
point where his road branched off, he accompanied 

Sir 
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Sir Roger and his beloved miſtreſs; whoſe Took at 


456 


1 
parting told him how unwelcome the moment was 2 15 
that carried him out of ſight: from this intimation cept w 
he very naturally inferred, that the interval of ab- long | 
ſence was not to be lengthened by his voluntary de- which 
lay; no ſooner, therefore, had he uttered the word As f 
* Farewell! than, giving the reins to his horſe, ſecede: 
he put him to a pace that made quick diſpatch belove 
with the ſolitary remainder of his way. | reduce 
He was welcomed by Williams on his return, diſpla. 
with the ſame good news, and had the happineſs many 
to find his father advancing faſt in his recovery. which 
Williams was ſtill ſole manager in office, though fo, 


Zachary was arrived. The good man was &er- 
tainly not apt to undervalue his own abilities, but 
in this caſe he made no attempt to interpoſe his ad- 
vice for any change of ſyſtem, which probably 
5 would not have been accepted by Delapoer, from 
MF the firſt authority in England. As for Doctor 
= Zachary Cawdle, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Man- 
Midwife, though his name and titles ſtill glittered 
on the ſky- blue ſcroll, that beſtrode the poſterns of 
= his gate, yet had he now touched the happy period 
= that cloſed his medical career, and delivered him 
bodily over to eaſe, indolence, and the gout for 
the reſt of his days. The annuity deviſed by Lady 
= Crowbery, and Jemima's bequeſt, made up a com- 
=_ ſortable independency ; and it was for the purpoſe 
only of introducing his ſucceſſor into buſineſs with 
a better grace, that he kept his name in the firme; 
as to all money arrangements for ſtock in hand, 
good will, or any other deſcription of particulars, 
Delapoer himſelf had ſo generouſly ſtood forward 
in that eſſential part of the negociation, that no- 
thing was left to the chance and uncertainty of 


any after-reckoning between the contracting par- 
ties. | 


Having 


W 
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Having thus diſpoſed of our honeſt Doctor, we 
ſhall probably find little other occaſion to call up- 
on him, in the further progreſs of this hiſtory, ex- 
cept with our hearty good wiſhes for health and 
long life, to enjoy the tranquillity and repoſe, 
which his good fortune has provided for him. 

As for —— Kinloch, he by his own choice 
ſeceded from the ſhop, and beat his retreat to his 
beloved town of Aberdeen, with a fortune which, 
reducedinto Scotch pounds, made no contemptible 
diſplay in his own country ; an example, amongſt 
many others, of the very extraordinary things 
which cloſe and perſevering economy can ef- 


fect. 


— . ——— ᷑ ſ· 
Cu ArTEZAR IV. 


When Marriages are making, lis a fign the Drama 
is drawing nigh to it's Cataſtrophe. 


TILLIAMS now found himſelf in condition 
to think ſeriouſly of matrimony, without 
the painful ſenſation of conſidering himſelf as the 
penſioner of a wife: Suſan on her part had all due 
partiality for him, and there can be little doubt 
but he was ſatisfied with the proofs of it; yet the 
arrival of Henry was an incident of ſome impor- 
tance, and the effects of it had been watched by 
Williams with all that attention, which wary lo- 
vers are apt to beſtow upon a new-comer,, whom 
they ſuſpect to be in greater favour than themſelves. 
Suſan's deportment, however, had been ſuch, that 
the reſult of this ſcrutiny had not been vafavoura- 
ble 


e 
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ble to her, or diſcouraging to her admirer : the fame 


but what of that? I muſt truſt to her good ſenſe 
and 


E ſmile: was reſerved for Williams when they met in long.” 
. private; and if occaſionally a clond was feen to 44 
F paſs over her brow, or a ſigh to eſcape from her Henr: 
+ boſom, the voice of love ſoon reſtored her to peace; © nay 
he was therefore firmly bent upon rivetting the hithe! 
nuptial chain, yct a previous word or two with it wor 
8 Henry, by way of preface to the awful decd, wa future 
anxiouſly fought- by him; and as our hero's iti favou 
to his father were daily repeated, that op Irtunity ſcent 

ſdon offered itſelf; when the following dialogue be a 

took place. ſtate 
_ < have fully reflected,“ ſaid Williams, upon amir 
our friend Suſan's ſituation in lite, and I think I" T 
may ſay truly and without reſerve, that my feel- realc 
ings are entirely reconciled to put up with the con- conv 
ſequences of her involuntary connection with the the | 

father of her child. If my mind was not made up adde 
upon this point to a perfect acquieſcence for all m 
time to come, I would not do her, as well as my- prof 
ſelf, ſo baſe a wrong as to engage with her on any be y 
terms; but repreſented as the tranſaction has been lian 
to me, and I cannot deubt the truth of it) ſhe ap- con 
pears in heart ſo innocent, that I confeſs to you, 1 
Sir, I feel no heſitation in reſolving to propoſe io Suſ⸗ 
her, and truſt I never ſhall find eauſe to blaſh at 2 111 
the connection.“ e ac 

AI here is no ground to ſuſpect you ever will, 1 

ſaid Henry: “ you was her firft Tove, my friend, why 

and ſhe, | underſtand, was your's: a thief indeed hac 

ſtole in, and made ſome pillage of your treaſure, [ai 

but you yourſelf had firſt nnlocked the cheſt. TD * 

* That's true, that's true,” quoth Williams bo- 0G 

louring «I owe the debt of honour, and will pay * 

it: yet give me ſeave to ſay, I ſuſpect there will be blu 

a ſort of blank in her heart for a while to come; — 

£ 
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and my own attentione, to uy it up before 
long.“ 

% And how can you 1 doubt of dither?” rejoined 
Henry :—* I will not doubt,“ replied Williams, 
© nay, I do not doubt, for ſhe has conducted herſelf 
hitherto in a manner to my perfect ſatisfaction, and 
it would be injuſtice to ſuppoſe ſhe will fail me in 
future; nevertheleſs, if I am not aſking too great a 
favour, and intruding on your kindneſs and conde- 
ſcenſion further than I ought, I coifels it would 
be a very fingular gratification to me, to know the 
ſtate of her mind in theſe particulars from your ex- 
amination and report of it.” K 

To this Henry made anſwer, that he ſaw no 

eaſon to doubt cf Suſan's ſincerity, neither was he 
convinced the method he propoſed of putting it to 
the teſt was altogether adviſcable. © Nevertheleſs,” 
added he, © if you are reſolved to put the probe in 
my hand, and inſiſt upon my uſing it, as it is your 
profeſſion to underſtand the applitation, ſo it muſt 
be your buſineſs to ſtand to the effects of it.” Wil- 
liams ſmiled, and replied he would abide by the 
conſequerices. 

Theſe words were ſcarce out of his Aber when 
Suſan entered the room; and Williams, glancing 
A ſignificant look at Henry „left them together. A 
leading kind of converſation was ſtarted by Hen 
on the ſubject of her little boy under his charge, 
which he contrived to train towards the point he 
had in purpoſe to diſcuſs. —* I think, Suſan,” he 
ſaid, © as buſineſs will gather upon. your hands 
with the growth of your child, it might not be amiiſs 
to look out in good time for ſome honeſt and well- 
tempered man to be your partner in the taſk.” Suſan 
bluſhed, but at the fame time had a certain arch 
intelligence i in her look, whilft ſhe fmiled upon him, 
that gave him to underſtand ſhe was aware at whom 

his 
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his introduction pointed. — I ſee you are before. 
hand with me,” ſaid Henry, “but if | am touch- 
ing upon an unwelcome topic, tell me ſo with fin- 
— and I'll ſay no more; but if I am ſtil & 
much in your confidence as I uſed to be, and you 
are not difinclined to open your mind to your 
friend, why ſhould we not diſcuſs this ſubjcct to- 
gether as naturally as any other? and furcly none 
can be more intereſting and important.“ 
Certainly,“ replied Suſan, “ none can be ſo 
intereſting to a perſon in my circumſtances, nor 
have I any friend on earth, to whoſe opinion I ſhall 
attach ſo much attention and reſpect as to your's: 
yet I know not how, nor gught I perhaps, if! 
knew how to deſcribe the ſenſation it gives me, to 
find myſelf addreſſed by you on this ſubject. In 
every ar I can lay my heart before you with- 
out ſcruple 61 reſerve, in this only I fee] a back- 
wardnecſs and repugnance, which ought not to be 
there, nor ſhall it be, if my utmoſt efforts can pre- 
vent it ; therefore I humbly pray you to proceed, 
and if I miſbehave myſelf by any ſudden weakneſs 
I am not able to controul, let me rather meet Your 
pity than INCur your diſpleaſure or contempt.” 
Fear not,” replied Henry, “that you can poſ- 
fibly be expoſed to either one or the other, nor 
ſuffer yourſelf to believe I have any motives but 
thoſe of the pureſt friendſhip for preſſing this an 
welcome explanation upon you. You and I, 
fan, have been in certain ſituations, for "ED 1 
muſt remain your everlaſting debtor in gratitude, 
and in the courſe of which the benevolent warmth 
and ſenſibihty ot your heart have been ſo far inte- 
reſted in my ſayour, that I feel myſelf in ſuch a 
degree reiponſible for your happineſs and ſecure” 
eſtabliſhment | in life, as to make it a matter of con- 
ſcience 
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ſcience with me, to ſee you ſettled and content, 
before I can enjoy with perfect peace of mind the 
happineſs I myſelf haye fo flattering a proſpect of. 
You have known my friend Wilhams longer than 
have, and I need not ſpeak to you of his worth; 
as lutle need I ſay that he loves you to the length 
of marrying you.. h 
Here Suſan demanded if Williams had faid that 
voluntarily, and of his own accord, or if Henry 
had urged him to it, in conſequence of any thing 
that had been talked of in confidence between them. 
To this Henry rephed, “ I am free to confeſs to 
you, that all I have to tell him he already knows; 
but as I have had nothing to tell, except what 
makes for your credit and recommendation, he 
views your character in its beſt and faireſt light: a 
ſoft fide perhaps towards the tender paſſion he may 
credit you for, but of me he has no right to be jea- 
lous, and for himfelf he has no reaſon - either to 
glance at what has paſt, or apprehend for what may 
be to come. A handſome fellow at all points as 
he is, can have nothing to fear from an honeſt- 
hearted girl like you, whoſe very firſt leſſon of love 
was of his teaching.” —Suſan caſt her eyes down, 
and bluſhed. Henry proceeded, © He is now 
eſtabliſhed in a profeffion, where his diligence and. 
kill will enſure ſucceſs: what can you better de- 
termine upon than to join your means with his, 
and fix for life with an amiable and worthy man, 
who has a heart to love you, an underſtanding to 
adviſc you, and a ſpirit that will protect and uphold - 
ou under all events of life?“ | IS. 
„Thank you for your good counſel,” replied 
Suſan, keeping her eyes fixt on the floor; © I 
have a great opinion of Mr. Williams, but; 
here ſhe pauſed, “ if you are ſo condeſcending as 
to be his ad vocate in this matter, you will adviſe 
VOL, 11. R | him 
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him not to talk to me on the ſubject for ſome two 
or three days to come.” 

LK underſtand you,“ ſaid Henry; and right 
Jadging that a longer ofthe ro would not help * 
client, haſtened out of the room, 


p 


CHAPTER V. 


Some of the Principal ChareHers ine this Hi ifory e are 
winding up their Parts. 


THEN our hero had concluded his confe- 

rence with Suſan, he repaired to his father, 

and had the ſatisfaction to hear him ſay he found 

himſelf ſo well recovered, that he propoſed, with 

Williams's permiſſion, to accept Sir Roger Man- 

ſtock's kind invitation, and pay him a viſit the ve- 

ry next day. If our reader has not heard of this 

invitation, we have his pardon to ſolicit, as well 

as that of the hoſpitable Baronet, for our neglect to 

record it. At the bottom of the ſtairs, as he came 

down from his father's room, he was met by old 

Weevil, who came to return thanks for his kind- 

neſs to his ſon: Tom was now returned home, to 

the great joy of his family, who contemplated his 

ſcars with triumph, and heard his tale with rapture 

and delight. His father propoſed to him to take 
on with the trade of the mill, and Sir Roger Man- 
ſtock had offered to put him into' a ſmall farm, but 
Tom was a ladof an enterpriſing ſpirit, and in his 
ſhort cruize had contracted a paſſion for the ; ſea. 
The cut in his ſkull had not cooled the courage at 
his heart, and a ſca-faring life was ſo decidedly his 
choice, that Captain Carey, at the ſuit of our 2 


— 
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had promiſed him employment: And as we are 
950 coy at leiſure * to his particular hiſ- 
tory than we ſhall probably be when nearer to the 
concluſion of our general one, we ſhall take the 
opportunity of informing our readers by anticipati- 
on, that Thomas Weevil, through Carey's intereſt, 
obtained the lucrative employ of purſer to his fri- 
gate; and in the courſe of à ſucceſsful warfare, 
earned enough to provide a comfortable retreat for 
himſelf in time of peace. 

Henry's - converſation with the Miller was 
cut ſhort by a more conſequential viſitor ; his late 
antagoniſt, Captain Crowbery, was in the par- 
lour, and requeſted a few words with him in pri- 
vate. He underſtood Mr. Delapoer had intended 
his noble relation the honour of a viſit, when he 
was taken ſuddenly ill; that his Lordſhip was now 
from home, and in his abſence he wiſhed Mr. De- 
lapoer to be informed, that if the buſineſs was ſuch - 
as he could execute, or was thought worthy to be 
entruſted with, he ſhould gladly receive his com- 
mands. | 

Henry made anſwer, that from what he un- 
derſtood of Mr. Delapoer's mind on the ſubject, 
he had no preſent wiſh of troubling Lord Crow- 
bery or any of the family upon the bufinefs in 
queſtion ; it ſimply related to a deſign which he 
had laid aſide: at all events, it did not apply to 
him, the Captain, and if it ſhould be taken up 
afreſh, he preſumed Lord Crowbery would be at 
home again in a few days. To this the Captain 
rephed, he was ſorry to ſay that was not likely 
to be the caſe, as he muſt confeſs it was nate ve- 
ry honourable way he had taken of terminating 
a raſh engagement, by running away from it ; it 
could not be denied that Miſs Claypole was un- 
fairly treated, for matters had gone great lengths, 
R 2 and 
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and now my Lord had taken leave of her in a ve- 


ry abrupt faſhion, by going out of England with- 
out any warning, either. to her or to her uncle, 
who accompanied him to town upon the pretence 
of arranging matters for the marriage: that Mr, 


Clay pole was now come back, having had a letter 


put into his hand after his Lordſhip's depar- 
ture, in which he avows his reſolution of diſcharg- 
ing himſelf from his engagements upon pruden- 
tial reaſons; and ſays he has probably taken leave 
of England for ſome years to come.—* I have 
ſought occaſion of Ea you this,” added he, 


, * becauſe | would fain ſtand clear in your opinion 


as to my part in the tranſaQtion, which is ſimply 
that of being left here in a moſt unpleaſant pre- 
dicament; the neareſt relation of a man, whoſe 
conduct I cannot approve, but whoſe intereſts at 
the ſame time I muſt not abandon. My ſituation 
will, I truſt, apologize for this; and I proteſt to 
you, upon my honour, I have not been his Lord- 
ſhip's adviſer in the proceeding. I ſhould have 
expected that decency alone would have kept him 
out of an engagement ſo unſeemly and precipitate. 
Whilſt that affair was carrying on, I was baniſh'd 
from the caſtle, to which I am but juſt recall'd, 
there to be left in truſt of his concerns, with the 
diſtreſsfu! aggravation of being made witneſs to a 
ſcene, that beggars all deſcription. And now, 
having treſpaſs'd on your patience with a detail lit- 
tle intereſting perhaps to you, I have only to add, 
that if Mr. Delapoer, as your friend, has any 
thing to propoſe within the compaſs of my power 
to gratify him in, I ſhall be happy in the oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing my regard to you, by the at- 
tention I ſhall pay to his commands.” 

Captain Crowbery,” ſaid our hero,“ I am 


much beholden to you for the kindneſs of this offer. 
The 
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The candour with which you mark à conduct, 
that cannot be juſtified by any principle of honour, 
leaves me nothing to add to your comment: on that 
proceeding. I am ſorry for the lady; but as [ 
ſuſpe& no other paſſion but ambition has part in 
the diſappointment, I hope ſhe will the ſooner 
forget it. With regard to her uncle, I am afraid 
it is not in my heart to find much pity for his mor- 
tification: in the mean time, Sir, I ſhall impart 
to Mr. Delapoer the very handſome manner you 
have expreſs'd yourſelf in towards him, and1 
doubt not but he will be duly ſenſible of your po- 
liteneſs.“ | | 
This ſaid, Captain Crowbery took his leave, 
and in a few minutes after, whilſt Henry was 
fitting alone pondering on theſe events, to his un- 
ſpeakable ſurprize, the door was thrown. open, 
and Fanny Claypole herſelf, without any previ- 
ous ceremony, haſtily and wildly burſt into the 

room. a 3 
c | was-reſolv'd,” ſhe cried, © to ſee you once 
more for the laſt time ; and if you have any pity 
in your heart for an injur'd woman, you will not 
refuſe to hear me. That monſter Crowbery, that 
murderer of his wife, has aſſaſſinated my reputati- 
on; but I have found out his hiding-place, and 1 
am-ſetting out this moment in purſuit of him: 
villain as he is, he ſhallrue my vengeance. After 
the moſt ſeducing, promiſes, the moſt ſacred vows 
to marry. me, he has fled from his engagements 
out of England; and before I follow him, per- 
ſuaded it will never be my fate to ſee you more, I 
cannot go in peace till I have declard to. you my 
contrition, and implor'd your forgiveneſs: Oh! 
Henry, there is one moment of my life I muſt ne- 
ver ceaſe to think upon without horror! "Thank 
Heaven you furviv'd it! I'was mad and defperate 

to deſtroy you.” 

« Say 


— 
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« Say no more of it,” replied our hero, © ba 

niſh it Tann yout memory, as [ ſhall bury it in {- 
lence ; and be aſſur'd I cordially forgive you. 
I know,” ſaid ſhe, © you are capable of every Wl 
thing that is great and noble, and I 1mplore of ; 
Heaven to reward you in the arms of the beſt and 
molt beautiful of her ſex, your beloved Iſabella; 

I only lov'd you; ſhe loves, approves and deſerves 
vou.“ | have heard,” reſumed he, how 
baſely you have been treated; but what elſe cou'd 
you expect from ſuch a wretch? So far from al 
lowing you ought to regret his flight as a misfor- 
tuue, it appears to me you ſhou'd rejoice in it, 
as an eſcape out of the hands of a villain, which, 
to a lady in your ſituation, is a moſt providential 
reſcue.” _ 

* Ah! Henry,” ſhe replied, © it is my ſitus- 
tion that makes him a villain, and the worſt of 
villains; but I repeat to you that I will not be 
injur'd with impunity ; and when you hear of me 
again, you ſhall hear I am reveng'd. England! 
ſhall never viſit more; and now, before we part 
for ever, if you are ſincere in your forgiveneſs , 

of me, you will hear with favour this my laſt re- 
queſt. My uncle, poor deluded man, is broken- 
hearted on his own and my account; he repents 

- from his ſoul his ingratitude to Sir Roger Manſtock, 

N and his enmity to you; he juſtly defpairs of te- 

i. gaining your loſt opinions; but as he has no 


= where to reſort but to his reſidence at Manſtock, 
=_ - he ardently ſolicits your good offices to ſecure him 
Þ = ſuch a reception on his return, as may encourage 
= him to reſume his functions with ſome degree of 
HY comfort, and not entirely diſgrace him in the 


eyes of his pariſhioners. When I am gone, his 
ſituation will be ſad indeed; my indiſcretion, 
and his own ambition, have deſtroy'd his peace; 

> bic. 
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your benevolence may preſerve him from abſolute 
deſpair. Have you the magnanimity to extend 
it to him, and return good for ill? I am ſatisfied 
ou have.“ l | | | 
“I hope,” replied Henry, we both are capa- 

ble of returning good for ill. No one, who ever 
taſted that tranſport, can regret the ſacrifice of 
ſuch a direful paſſion as revenge. 'The virtue of 
forgiveneſs is in its own nature ſo lovely, ſo con- 
genial to man, that if it had not been preſcrib'd 
to us as a duty, we ſhou'd have practis'd it as an 
indulgence. hen we are inſtructed to forgive 
our enemies, knowing them to be ſuch, it is a 
precept, that does not take away our ſenſe of 
injuries, it only abridges us of the privilege of 
revenging them; and you, who ſwell with rage 
againſt the wretch that has betray'd you, who 
threaten to purſue him with your vengeance, tell 
me, is it a pleaſurable ſenſation you now nouriſh 
in your heart? Would it not be a happy refor- 
mation, were it poſſible, to change the tempeſt 
into a calm with the word of power? Religion 
has that power, mercy can ſpeak that word; ſhe 
can breathe peace into your boſom, and purify 
the heart in which ſhe dwells, till nothing evil can 
approach it—merey is that virtue, which offers 
opportunity to all; for who is there that has not 
ſomething to forgive, although he may have no- 
thing to beſtow ? Tis general as the ſun; no To- 
litude can exclude its emanation. Caſt me upon 
a defart,coaſt, an exile from ſociety, where ani- 
mated nature does not draw the breath of life, 
ſtill | can find ſome object to engage my care; 
the plant that feebly vegetates for want of ſoil,” the 
rill that ſtruggles for a clearer channel, will de- 
mand my help; and mercy, like heaven's general 
dew, ſhall fall upon the naked earth, though not 
an inſect that has life be preſent to partake of it.” 
« I muſt 


- 
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muſt not hear you on this ſubject,“ cried 
the relentleſs damſel; “my nerves are brad d to 
the undertaking; my wrongs will not be reaſon'd 
with, my heart pants for revenge; the interceſſion 
of an angel cou'd not ſhake me from my purpoſe, 
Farewell for ever!“ With this terrible denunti- 
ation, the ſprung out of the room, leaving our 


m_ to purſue his fruitleſs meditations by him- 
e * | 


CnArTERM VI. 


When the Judge is in League with tie Advocate, 
"tis eaſy to predict the Iſſue of the Suit. 


HE ſcene laſt recorded made ſo deep an im- 
preſhon on the ſenſibility of our Henry, 

that when he returned to Manſtock Houſe in t 
evening, the effect was ſo diſcoverable, that he 
found it neceſſary to impart to the enquiring Iſa- 
bella what had cauſed it. When he had finiſhed 
his recital, which, though not coloured to the height, 
was ſufficiently horrible to, account for what ſhe 
had remarked, ſhe produced a letter, that day re- 
ceived from the unhappy object of their conver- 
ſation, wherein ſhe takes ſhame to herſelf for her 
conduct towards Henry, and paints his charaRer 
in the higheſt terms of -praife : ſhe ſpeaks of Lord 
Crowbery as a wretch too baſe to live, and takes 
a final leave of Iſabella, with the warmeſt wiſhes 
for her happineſs ; recommending, as her laſt-pe- 
tition, her repentant uncle to pardon and protee- 
tion, and entreating her to employ her ar” 
ettorts 
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efforts for mitigating the juſt refentment of Sir 
Roger. There is juſtice, at leaft, *ſaid Wabella, 
iin this poor creature's heart, tho” it is the flave 
of paſſion and revenge. Alas! I fear ſhe is deſ- 
perate enough to execute any dreadful act ſhe me- 
ditates; but what is to be done with this poor deluded 
uncle of her's, whom ſhe recommends to our pity ? 
Methinks it won'd be hard to refuſe him that, now 
he has ſeen his error, and ſmarts for it ſo ſeverely. 
It cannot be expected my father ſhou'd ever en- 
tertain the ſame affection for him as before, nor 
is it, perhaps, to be wift'd he ſhou'd; but I think 
I may anſwer for it that he will never ſttew him 
any marks of his reſentment. I am told he came 
early to the vicarage this morning, and no doubt 
it is a heavy moment with him, whilſt he is un- 
certain what reception he will meet from this fami- 
ly, by whoſe notice or neglect all the pariſhioners 
will govern themſelves. Poor man! be wants a 
comforter: I know the tenderneſs of your heart, 
Henry, and I wiſh you cou'd prevail upon your- ' 
ſelf to pay him a charitable viſit” “ May all 
your wiſhes be- as readily anticipated?” replied 
Henry; „1 have done that already.”—< Have 
you?“ ſhe exclaimed; ** how like yourſelf is ſuch 
Le I cannot teil you, Henry, what de- 
light I take in every thing that does you honour ; 
but what is that but ſaying every action of your 
life diffuſes pleaſure to your friends? ö That 
Praiſe is more than I deferve,” ſaid Henry; “ for 
I really ſought my own gratification” in viſiting | 
Mr. Claypole, who is ſo much an alter'd man, 
that I got rid of fome unpleaſant impreſſions I had 
receivꝰd in his disfavour; ahd when 2 man has the 
good ſenſe, to ſee and candidly to confeſs his errors, 
ſo far from being lefſen'd in my opinion, he ſeems 
to me a more amiable character than before he 
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had committed them.“ ] dare ſay I ſhouꝰd think 
as you do,” replied Iſabella, if I did not recol- 
left there is one perſon in the world who has never 
taken that method to encreaſe my good opinion 
of him.” —<© That only proves your partiality is 
greater than your memory,” rejoined i 
looking tenderly upon her ; but whilſt my whole 
heart is your's, and every thought which it con- 


ceives is inſpir'd by the ambition of approving my- 


ſelf to you, following that impulſe, how is it poſ- 
fible I ſhou'd err? “ Ah, flatterer!” ſhe replied, 
« if my approbation is your object, that is long 
ſince obtain'd.” -n ſaying this ſhe yielded him her 
hand, whilſt her enraptured lover, preſſing it: to 
his lips, dropt on his knee at her feet: And may 
I not,” he ſaid, ** preſume, upon that approba- 
tion, to ſolicit the ſurrender of this lovely hand for 
life? When will the charming Iſabella deign to 
bleſs her fond devoted ſupplicant, whom ſhe has 
condeſcended ſo to praiſe and honour above all that 
he can merit? Oh! when will that ſoft heart, fo 


full of pity, yield to my interceſſion, and conſent to 


ſhorten my ſuſpence? How many anxious days 
have I to number betwixt hope and happineſs ?”— 
% Days?” ſhe exclaimed, 5 what are you think- 
ing of ?”—* Of you, the firſt in all my thoughts, 
the faireſt lovelieſt object in creation; of myſelf 
next, the wretchedeit of beings, if, aiter a few 
weeks, I muſt be doom'd to bear the pangs of 
ſeparation from all that is dear to me in life.“ 
* And why of ſeparation ?” the demanded z **:my 
father, it is true, will be cal᷑d up to town at the 
meeting of Parliament, but you will be with us, 
Henry; I am ſure my father does not mean to 


— with you: Don't you perceive he is never 


ppy without yon?“ 4 
He is very good to me,” he replied; “ but 
till 1 cannot look forward to that time without 
| alarm. 
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alarm. London is my terror: what can I do in 
in it? I have never been in the habits of a Lon- 
don life, nor can I accord to them. Adieu to the 
ſoft ſhades of Manſtock, and our delightful walks 
beneath them! Farewell our peaceful evenings, 
undiſturb'd by noife, uninterrupted by intruders ! 
No more morning rides, amidſt flocks and herds 
and cultivated farms, to viſit the improvements of 
the huſbandman and the works of the labourer: 2 
no peaceful cottager will be ſtanding at her-door Y 
to greet my Iſabella with a bleſſing as ſhe paſles; © E 
no infant children cloath'd by her bounty, no aged 1 
objects feeding on her bread; all tranquil pleaſures 
will vaniſh, and, perhaps, the very ſenſes them- a 
ſelves change with the ſoene that ſhifts before them: 
the eye may loſe its purity of ſpeculation, the ear 
its chaſte abhorrence of unmeaning folly or infi- 
dious flattery; and the heart, ſurpriz'd by novelty . - 
and ſapp'd by diſſipation, may in time be pervert- -- 
ed from its fraplicity ; and theſe venerable towers, 
the ſeat of hoſpitality and peace, when viſited 
again, may preſent nothing to the imagination 
_ the gloomy haunts of ſolitude and melan- - 
choly.” | Be 

Heavens] what a picture,“ ſhe exclaimed ; 
< but can theſe fearful predictions” be realiz'd? -- 
No, Henry, I have been train'd to domeſtic habits, Z 
and to them I will adhere. My duty: leads me to = 
attend upon my father, and to that alone 1 will - - 
devote myſelf: you ſhall never hade to ſeek me 
at public places and aſſemblies: we will paſs our J 
evenings at home, and hold to the old faſhions of 
Manſtock Houſe, tilt it is our happy deſtiny to re- 
turn to it again, and then you ſhall witneſs - if my 
ſpirits fink upon the ſight of it. Woud to 
Heaven that day was come ?”-rejoined Henry, with 
a ſigh; © or that my adorable Iſabella wou'd be 

| graciouſly 
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gracioufly diſpos d to ſave me from thoſe agonie: 
that parting muſt infli.” —** Again you. talk of 
parting ; where is the neceſſity for that?“ “ Be- 
cauſe i am a ſon, he replied; “ and. have as yet 
no nearer, no ſuperior, duty to- oppoſe to nature's 
call upon me. Can I deſert my father in his de- 
clining ſtate? His melancholy ſtation, as you 


know, is fixt, and nothing can allure him from it: 


how then can I acquit myſelf to conſcience, and 
be juſtified to him, unkeG. my lovely advocate will 
furniſh me with a plea to put to ſilence all opps- 
ſing claims?” Can the moſt generous of her ſex: re- 
flect that ſhe has power to bleſs me with a word, 
and will ſhe not pronounce it?“ 

He accompanied this appeal with a look fo 
touching, and action fo tender, that the fond and 
unoppoſing Iſabella was diſarmed and vanquiſhed. 
The dread of ſeparation on the one hand, and the 
impulſe of all- powerful love on the other, con- 
ſpired to ſecond and enforce his ſuit. As ſhe me- 
ditated upon a-reply, her colour came and went, 
as alternate emotions ſucceeded one another: de- 


licacy ſuggeſted ſome repelling thoughts; the re- 


cent — of Lady Crowbery oppoſed a ſtrong 
impediment to haſty meaſures; but then the call- 


ed to mind two months were yet to paſs before her 


father would be called from home, and then the 
ſame objections of decorum would not remain in 
the ſame force. She perceived that every hour 
improved her lover's intereſt with Sir Roger, and 
in two long months there were many hours to ma- 
ture that intereſt, till what was Henry's: wiſh 
might be her father's alſo, and then her precipi- 
tation would not ſtand in need of an excuſe. in 
ſhort, theſe ſame intervening months were ſuch a 
reſource in her reaſonings upon this petition, and 
love is ſo ingenious to > avall himſelf of every re- 

ſource 
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ſource againſt heſitation and delay, that ſhe did 
not feel herſelf neceſſitated to quaſh his hopes by 
a peremptory refuſal; but on the contrary, turn- 
ing her eyes upon him with a ſinile that would 
have animated any heart which had not totally 
forborne to beat, and bluſhing with a conſciouſ- 
neſs that ſhe was to ſpeak upon a ſubject that 
awakened all her ſenſibility, ſhe faid ſhe hoped he 
was more ingenious than fincere in ſtating an al- 
ternative to puzzle her poor wits, and make a 
choice of difficulties, fo artfully deviſed, that ſhe 
could only ſay he had found that one circumſtance 
to alarm her with, more terrible on reflection than 
all ſhe had to dread by yielding to his importunity. 

—* Oh, Henry!” added the, her ſweet voice 
trembling and ſinking into tones the moſt tender, 
* it is plain you know the power you have upon 
my heart, when you menace me with a : 


tion I have not fortitude to bear, and repreſent 


yourſelf in affliction and diſtreſs of mind, which 
you tell me is in my power to relieve you-from 
with a fingle word, convinc'd, as you muſt be, 

there is no ſacrifice I wou'd not make to purchaſe 
your releaſe. If in this ſtreight, therefore, you 
are reſolv'd to hem me in by terrors on both ſides, 
I freely own I have not the heart to make yau 
wretched, and do not want the courage to reſort 
to that alternative, which takes the nn from 
you, and fixes it on me alone.“ , 

Henry 1eplied to this with ſuch reſpeQtul, bat 
impreſſive tenderneſs, and though his heart ovet- 
flowed with gratitude, he tempered it with ſuch de- 
licacy, that before their intereſting converſation 


was concluded, every objection Iſabella's timidity 


had oppoſed was removed, and her fond heart 
became ſo complete a convert to the rhetoric of 
love, that when oy broke vp their conference, 

it 
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it would have been hard to decide, could their fe. 
cret thoughts have been difcovered, which of the 
two was moſt impatient for the happy moment 
that was to unite them for life. | AJ 


CHAPTER. VII. 


Occurrences pen a Viſit at Manſteck Houſe. 


HE next morning Henry rode over to Crow- 
bery, and found kis father preparing him- 
ſelf for his viſit to Sir Roger Manſtock. It was 
a bold experiment, but. his heart was ſo much bent 
upon the undertaking, that Williams no lo! 
oppoſed it. At the hour appointed Sir Roger's 
horſes came over, and Delapoer ſtept gaily into 
his chaiſe, after taking a moſt grateful leave of 


the hoſpitable women and honeſt Ezekiel, who 


were aſſembled on the occafion, and with many 
kind wiſhes attended him to the carriage. The 
day ſeemed to ſmile upon his enterprize, and he 
arrived at the gates of the venerable manſion with 
ſtrength and ſpirits recruited by the freſhneſs of 


the air and the gentle exerciſe which the vehicle 


had given him. On the firſt ſtep before the door 
the worthy Baronet -received his viſitor, and 
welcomed him with that hoſpitable grace which 
was peculiarly his own. As he entered the ſtate- 
ly hall, through two files of domeſtics ranged on 
each ſide, he was ſtruck with a peculiar delight, 
in contemplating a ſcene that fo ſtrongly eontraſt- 
ed every thing his eyes had of late been accu(- 
tomed to, and carried his imagination back through 
centuries 
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ſes centuries paſt to the times of feudal ſtate and chi- 
the valry. He ſcemed never weary of praiſing 
ent and admiring. every thing he ſaw, nor was Sir 
| Roger Backward in explaining every object of his 
curioſity z he knew the owners of each ſhield and 
corſelet, had the hiſtory of their battles by heart, 
could point out their portraits in the piQture-gal- 
lery, and elucidate every banner and bearing of 
the family coat; to all which Delapoer, who was 
an adept in heraldry, gave a willing and attentive 
In the midſt of this diſcourſe, when Sir Roger 
*” had brought down his narrative ſo near to modern 
We times as to be juſt then engaged in relating an 
m- antedote of his great grandmother, very much to 
vas the credit of her beauty, -Delapoer's- attention 
ent was drawn off by the entrance of Iſabella, in 
zer whoſe perſon he beheld a living model of ſuch ex- 
Fs 1 quiſite perfection, that he could not reſiſt whif- 
to ring to the Baronet, that whatever might have 
of | — the charms of the anceſtor, he was perſuad- 
ho ed they were outdone by thoſe of the deſeendant. 
ny Sir Roger ſmiled, and probably was not diſpleaſed 
he with the apoſtrophe, though he ſtill ſeemed un- 
he willing to give up his great grandmother—mur- 
th muring, in an under voice, that he could aſſure 
of him Lady Rachel was a famous woman in her 
le time. Iſabella's manners were of that natural and 
of engaging fort, that all the graces which others 
nd gain by ſtudy, ſhe ſeemed to poſſeſs to a ſuperior 
ch degree by the gift of nature: how then could 
e- ſhe fail to charm a man of Dehapoer's ſenſibility, 
on who at the ſame time recognized in her ſine perſon a 
if, family likeneſs of that beloved image which ſad re- 
ſt- membrance had indelibly impreſſed upon his mind? 
1 His figure, though in decay, had ſtill a grace and 


high- born elegance about it, which neither lapſe of 
DN; years 
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years in a debilitating climate, nor the more fatal 
mroads of corroding melancholy, could ſo efface, 
but that there ſtill remained the venerable ruin 
of a noble form. His addreſs, though certainly 
not that of the preſent æra, was not ſo ſtiffened 
oriental forms as to be troubleſomely ceremo- 
nious ; it had all the gallantry. and good-breeding 
of the old court, with ſome flight tints, perhaps, 
of its pedantry and preciſion : this, in Sir Roger's 
eye, was the very model of a fine gentleman, 


and no inſtruments in uniſon ever harmonized. 


more perfectly than the good hoſt and his gueſt, 
Sir Roger's ſtile, as we before obſerved, was, 
in point of open hoſpitality, that of the feudal 
ages, and his return to Manſtock brought 'a great 
reſort of the neighbouring gentry to his houſe, 
where the board might literally be ſaid to groan 
with plenty; but the moſt intereſting ſpectacle to 
Delapoer was that of the domeſtics at their dinner, 
ranged at three diſtinct tables, according to their 
gradations and degrees. This is true magnifi- 


cence,” he cried; © this is a princely manner of 


adminiſtering a- great eſtate.” Some venerable 
perſonages at the head of the garriſon particularly 
ſtruck him; when a grey-headed ſenior, who pre- 
ſided at the upper table, giving a ſignal for ſilence, 
roſe from his ſeat, and lifting a can to his li 
proclaimed aloud, ** Proſperity to the Houſe of 
Manſtock !“ which was repeated by all with the 
like action, and in the like poſture; whereupon, 
the libation being finiſhed, the whole company 
broke up, and diſperſed to their ſeveral occupa- 
tions and employs. TI 

In the great parlour, where Sir Roger enter- 
tained his gueſts, Delapoer was much amuſed by 
the ſeries of family portraits, exhibiting curious 
ſpecimens of characters and dreſſes in the ſeveral 
faſhions of their times; whilſt the Gothic 2 
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of painted glaſs refſected variegated gleams of the 
priſmatic colours, which played upon the faces of 
the company with a ſingular and whimſical effect: 
Zachary Cawdle in particular, who was one at the 
table, ſate directly in the ſtream of ſo broad a glare 
of crimſon light, that he exhibited a moſt ferocious 
and reſplendent maſt of foil, that would not have 
diſcredited the hue of Bacchus himſelf in the gayeſt 
of his frolies. . 6 wh % 

When the ladies had retired, after dinner, ſome- 
thing was ſaid of Lord Crowbery by à gentleman 


who ſate next to Henry. He might have known 


it was a topie not very acoeptable or polite at Sir 
Roger's table; and as he feemed going into an ac- 
count of his attachment to Miſs Claypole, Henry, 
in a whiſper, reminded him that there were ſome 
preſent who would be thankful to him if he would 
change the ſubject he was upon. The young man 
was proud, ill- mannered, and irritable; he took 
Henry's hint as an affront, and turning to him 
with an indignant look, ſaid, in a tone that mark - 
ed his purpoſe to be heard by every body round 
him, “ I don't know how I have deſerved your re- 
primand, Sir, nor by what right I am ſtopt in my 
ſpeech, when IL was neither addreſſing it to you, 
nor about to ſpeak diſreſpectfully of Lord Crowbe- 
ry, to whom J have the honour of being related, 
and for whom I entertain a very high regard. and. 
eſteem.” "$i 
All eyes were inſtantly vpon the angry gentle- 
man; Sir Roger was preparing to interpoſe, and 
Delapoer had drawn himſelf up into a martial atti- 
tude, when our hero with the moſt perfect com- 
poſure, not elevating his voice, nor retorting the 
acrimonious tone in which he had been addreſſed, 
replied, that he was not aware of his connection 
with Lord Crowbery, but ſince that was the caſe, 
bar — 
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he would compromiſe the matter without ſur- 
ther interruption to the company—** For, if you, 
Sir,” added he, will; be pleaſed to ſay nothing 
more as to your opinion of his Lordſhip, I will 
be perfectly ſilent as to mine.“ You wilt do 
well, Sir,“ replied Mr. Hardham (for that was the 
name of the ſpeaker) ** to be ſilent in this and eve- 
ry other company, where that noble Lord is na- 
med.“ Then riſing from his ſeat, he ſaid 
* With your leave, Sir Roger, we will adjourn to 
the ladies. “ Hold, Sir,” cried Henry, ve 
are both at iſſue before this good company, and 
if either of us has received an inſult, let him that 
gave it deliver an apology : if there 1s here one gen- 
tleman, that pronounces me in fault, I am inſtant- 
ly prepared to make atonement on the ſpot.” 
No, no, no!” was echoed by every voice; and 


one gentleman added, that he dare ſay Mr. Hard. | 


ham would apologize.—** If that is your opinion,” 
he replied, © you will be pleaſed to tell me, in the 
firſt place, for what I am to apologize, and next 
to whom, for to this moment I never heard what 
name the gentleman chuſes to be addreſſed by.. 
* By mine,” replied Delapoer, by a name which 
he inherits as my ſon, and by which he is intitled 
to exact ſatisfaction from any gentleman that has 
the hardineſs to inſult him.” 

Theſe words were calmly, though pointedly de- 


livered; Mr. Hardham pauſed for a few moments, 


then addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Delapoer, ſaid 
«© I am anſwered; and from what I felt as a relation 
of Lord Crowbery, can allow for what you muſt 
feel as ſo much nearer allied to this gentleman z" to 
you therefore, as his father, I refer myſelf impli- 


citly, and whatever you in your candour think pro- 


per to dictate, that I will repeat.“ Then, Sir,” 
. "BA replied 
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replied Delapoer, © I can be at no loſs to pro- 
nounce ; you have already ſaid enough, and all 1 
have further to wiſh for my ſon is, that he may 
have the honour and happineſs of being better 
known to you.“ e N 
Thus, by the timely application of a few- pati- 
ent words, an altercation was put a ſtop to, which 
threatened fatal conſequences, for Mr. Hardham 
was a young man of a very forward ſpirit, and 
had more than once been engaged in what are cal- _ 
led affairs of honour ; he had withal a full ſenſe - of 
his own conſequence, being a man of great proper- 
ty in the county, ſon of the lately deceaſed mem- 
ber, and the very perſon whom his party meant to 
have ſet up as candidate, had not Sir Roger met the 
wiſhes of the coalition, and prevented a conteſt. 
His petulance nobody wondered at, for that was 
habitual to him; how he came to be fo right-head- 
ed in getting out of the quarrel, was matter of wel- 
come ſurpriſe to every body; but there was a la- 
tent motive, which operated upon bim for curbing 
his temper in the preſence of Sir Roger; and it 
was not ſo much the firm words of Delapoer, as 
the fair eyes of Iſabella, that were the 


kers on this occaſion : he had watched her during 


the entertainment, her. manners. charmed him, 
her beauty enchanted him; but there was ſome- 
thing in her looks at times, that directed his ſuſ- 
picion towards the perſon of our hero; and this, to- 
gether with a report, that had reached his ears, of 
an attachment in that quarter, threw a ſpark of 
jealouſy upon the comhuſtibles of his frame, which 
accounts tor the exploſion that ſo ſuddenly took 
place: the event, however, ſhews that this quar- 
relſome gentleman, like others of the like quality, 
had temper at command, when it ſuited him to 
make uſe of it. = 8 

Few 


_— 


much gravity into his features as the felicity of 
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Few thing could have given greater pain to the 


_ hoſpitable heart of Sir Roger Manſtock, than tohave 


had the peace and good order of ſociety diſturbed 
beneath the ſacred protection of his roof: the har- 
mony that now ſucceeded, was of courſe grateful 
to him above all, and he ſpared no pains to eon- 
vince Mr. Hardham of this by repeated marks cf 
the moſt pointed attention. After a few chearful 
and conciliatory glaſſes, it was again propoſed to 
adjourn to the drawing room: here the 'pacified 


gentleman had a fair opportunity of renewing his 


attentions to the lovely Iſabella, without any in- 
terruption from Henry, now oloſeted with his 
friend Williams, who had galloped over from 
Crowbery, to impart the glad tidings of his ap- 
proaching nuptials with his fair betrothed, who had 
conſented to yield (what alone ſhe had witheld) her 
hand in marriage on the day but one next enſuing. 
Henry was truly rejoiced at the news, but put a 


the occaſion would admit of: all which Williams, 
who read his thoughts, underſtood without a com- 
ment. Mr. Delapoer was likewiſe called into con- 


ference, not only for the purpoſe of congratulatisn, 


but to undergo certain medical interrogatories, that 


Williams had to put to him; all which were dif- 


cuſſed to the mutual fatisfaQion of both parties, for 
nothing was now wanting but gentle exerciſe and 
cautious regimen on the patient's part to confirm 
his recovery, and thereby eſtabliſh the profeſſional 
fame of the bridegroom elect. 


CHRArTER VIII. 


A certain Gentleman repeats his Viſht. 
Wi: Henry returned to the drawing-room, 
he found nobody there but the father and 


davghter ; the company were all gone, and Mr. 
Hardham 
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Hardham the laſt. His attention to Iſabella had 
been ſo marked, that when, upon taking leave of 
Sir Roger, he begged permiſſion to wait on him 
the next morning, upon an affair of conſequence, 
there was little doubt to be made but that it had 
reſpect to Iſabella. This was conveyed to Sir Ro- 
ger in a whiſper, as he paſſed through the hall to 
his carriage; and the Baronet had now been im- 
parting it to his daughter, with his comments up- 

on it to the above effect: her own obſervations al- 
ſo coincided with the ſame idea, and the point was 
not long in debate what ſhould be the nature of the 
anſwer to the propoſal; if it came; for, indepen- 
dant of all prior engagements, Mr. Hardham had 
not the happy faculty of recommending himſelf” to 
the good graces of either party : Sir Roger, indeed 
acknowledged that his pretenſions were unexcepti- 
onable in point of fortune and family, but he 
thought him of a proud imperious nature; and 
when he came to reflect upon his behaviour at table 
towards Henry, he thought he could diſcover other 
motives for his acquieſcence than what reſulted 
from pure candour and conviction. Iſabella ſaid, 
ſhe had never found herſelf ſo embarraſſed by the 
attentions of any man in her life, his whole addreſs 
ſeemed artificially put on to cover a character and 


temper very different from what he aſſumed; but 


of all the perſecutions ſhe ever ſuffered, by being 
looked out of countenance, none was tobe com 
red with what his eyes had the faculty of inflicting, 
when ſhe found them for ever fixt upon her; in 
ſhort, throwing all compariſons out of the queſtion, 
Mr. Hardham was poſitively, in her opinion, the 
moſt unpleaſant man ſhe had ever-met with. 

In this period of their diſcourſe Henry entered 
the room; and related what had paſſed between 
him and Williams. A new ſubject was now ſtar- 

| ted, 
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ted, and of a pleaſarſter nature: Henry ſpoke in 
the higheſt terms of Williams, and as his fathet 
was now retired to his chamber for the night, he 
gave an account of all he had done for Williams, 
and how he had adjuſted matters with Zachary 
on his behalf, by which he had ſet him out clear 
in the world, with a fair proſpe& of ſucceſs in 
his profeſſion, and of a happy connection with 
the girl of his heart, now comfortably eſtabliſhed. 
Iſabella afked if he was fully appriſed of Suſan's 
hiſtory. Henry aſſured her, he was acquainted 
with every particular of it, and had little difficulty 
in reconciling himſelf to circumſtances, more im- 
putable to ill treatment than miſcondut.— And 
was Suſan very readily conſenting to the match? 
had ſhe no ſcruples to overcome ? was ſhe wholly 
and ſolely attach'd to Williams ??—Henry ſmiled, 
and turning to Sir Roger faid, that he appealed to 
the court if theſe were queſtions he was bound to 
anſwer.—* I can underſtand,” replied the worthy 
magiſtrate, <* that they are queſtions you wiſh to 
evade; however, as Suſan was her - own miſtreſs, 
and under no controul, we muſt ſuppoſe the had 
good reaſons for the choice ſhe has made; and l 
think Iſabella herſelf will allow that is a fair con- 
cluficn.” 

Mr. Hardham was mentioned, and Henry, in 
a kind of whifper,aſked Sir Roger if he did not 
think it wou'd be right for him to pay that gen- 
tleman the compliment of a viſit the next morni 
Sir Roger anſwered that he ſhould. have thought 


| fo, but that Mr Hardham had ſignified his inten- 


tion of coming over to Manſtock ; and if he con- 
jectured rightly of his buſineſs, the ceremony of a 
viſit might very well be diſpenſed with. Henry 
took the hint, caft a tender look upon Iſabell#s 


- bluſhing countenance, and immediately gave 4 
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turn to the converſation, by ſpeaking of Mr Cy 
pole: he had been with him — — 
found him in great affliction, on 4 = 
ter he had received from his niece, oy by which it 
appeared ſhe had taken the deſperate reſolution, 
of purſuing her baſe deceiver out of England, and 
was then on the point of embarking in a p 
for that purpoſe. - Is the girl mad,“ faid Sir 
Roger, ** to run after a raſcal that any other. wo- 
man wou'd think herſelf happy to be rid of ?- what 
can ſhe propoſe to gain by ſuch a crazy expediti- 
on?“ — Revenge,” ied Henry, * if I am to 
believe her own - profeſſions; and if I may judge 
from the frantic menaces ſhe vented againſt him 
when ſhe ſurpriz'd me with a viſit at Suſan May's, 
I wou'd not enſure his Lordſhip's ribs from a ſti- 
letro, if once he falls within her reach.“ A 
wretched cataſtrophe truly,” cried Sir Roger, 
te that wou'd be, but a ſtriking moral for tyrants: 
Mr. Hardham will then have to mourn the loſs 
of his reſpected friend and relation, and this 
miſguided this unhappy man, poor Claypole, will 
bring his politics to a miſerable end; *tis ever thus 
with over-cunning men.” —** But he has thorough- 
ly repented of his ingratitude,” ſaid Iſabella, and 
is now a real object for your pity and forgive- 
neſs.” —* He is welcome to them both,” rezoined 
Sir Roger, © and to every thing that I can ſubſcribe 
to his conſolation and relief; but what I cannot 
command, my affection and eſteem, them I have 
not in my power to beſtow ; when once ingrati- 
tude has chill'd the heart that glowed with friend- 
ſhip, who can kindle it afreſh? I ſpeak ſtrongly 
and explicitly to you, my dear children, .upgn 
this ſubject, becauſe I know that both Henry up- 
on this occaſion, and you, Iſabella, upon others 


as well as this, have purpoſely introduced it 1 
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a kind deſign of reinſtating Claypole in my good 
opinion, by ſetting forth his ſufferings and contri- 
tion: the attempt does honour to your hearts: tis 
amiable in the extreme, and I rejoice that you are 
capable of being advocates for one, that was no ad- 
vocate for you, but artfully abuſed my confidence, 
and turned what intereſt he had in me (and that 1 
own was not a little) inſidiouſly againſt you both, 
Baffled in this project and diſappointed of his ma- 
lice, he betook himſelf to a wretch, whoſe- very 
name is poiſon to my ears, and there began an in- 
famous cabal, which having ended in miſcarriage 
and diſgrace, he now repents of; but remember, 
children, it is repentance after puniſhment, and 
therefore, when 1 ſay that | forgive him, I have 
ſaid enough; —I have nothing more to do with 
Mr Claypole.” 

To this no anſwer was attempted, and proba- 
bly from this time tillcertain circumſtances, here- 
after recorded, came to light, neither Henry nor 
Iſabella felt in themſelves any diſpoſition to revive 
the ſubject. Clay pole in the mean time kept himſelf 
retired from all ſociety, except when Henry occa- 
Honally paid him a charitable viſit, or Sir Roger 
cheared him with a civil word, which every Sun- 


day he. took care to addreſs to him afrer divine 


ſervice, in the fight of the congregation, 

The next morning came, and Sir Roger was 
obſerved to be more than ordinarily thoughtful 
during breaſtfaſt : his mind was occupied with the 
expectation of his unwelcome viſitor. When he 
had reflected upon what had fallen from him at 
table, where he was interrupted by Henry, he 
called to mind ſo many unpleaſant marks of a pur- 

affront, ſo much arrogance in his manner, 
and fuch indications of a ſuppreſſed reientment, 


even in the very act of atoning for his inſult, that 
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he was not without ſuſpicion that the flame of his 
temper would find ſome other vent, if upon the 
preſumption of his propoſing for Miſs Manſtock, 
he was to meet him with an inſtant and abrupt re- 
fuſal. On this account he was not a little perplexed 
how to deport himſelf in the conference, ſo as nei- 
ther to irritate him againſt - Henry as a, rival, nor 
encourage him to conſider Iſabella as a lady he was 
warranted to purſue. with his, addreſſes; and the 
whole teſult-of Sir Roger's meditations amounted 
only to this, that he had a. clearer fight. of his difi- 
culty than of the way to lead him out of it. It was 
therefore not a little to be regretted, that. before 
he had gained any diſtindt perception of the line 
he was to follow, Mr, Hardham was announced, 
and of courſe, immediately admitted to a private 
conferenſqee. | 
Mr. Hardbam prefaced his more material bu- 
ſineſs, by apologizing for words that had eſcaped 
from him veſterday, in the heat of converſation, 
which, as far as they alluded to Lord Crowbery, 
he feared might have conveyed an impreſſion in 
his disfavour, as ſeeming to imply that he approved 
of his Lordſhip's conduct in general, when in fadt 
he only alluded to that part of his charaQter, which 
was uppermoſt in his thoughts, the ſteady ſupport 
which he had always: given to the county intereſts 
of his family: that he was then appriſed of the juſt 
reaſons Sir Roger had to reſent his treatment of an 
amiablelady, unfortunately loſt to the world; nei- 
ther was he informed of the late diſgraccful ſtep 
he had taken, of flying from engagements, which 
though raſhly made could not be honourably aban- 
doned ;—theſe circumſtances, he confeſſed, had 
been candidly explained to him that very morning 
by Captain Crowbery ; and it was but fair to ſay, 
that upon that ſtatement he felt himſelf obliged to 
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give up his noble relation as indefenſible on 
accounts; and this he hoped would ſuffice to ſe 
him ſttait in Sir Roger's good opinion, if he had 
unfortunately endangered it from any thing he had 
inadvertently been led to ſay the day before 
Here he came to à ſtop, and ſeemed to expeg 
ſome anſwer from Sir Roger. 1 

Sir Roger replied, that it was a point with him 
to enter into no diſcuſſion of Lord Crowbery's con- 
duQ, eſpecially with Lord Crowbery's N . 4 
his niece was dead, and whatever were her Tuf- 
ferings in this life, they were now at an end: as 
to Miſs Claypole's caſe, he had nothing to do with 
it; it was a ſtory he did not wiſh to E his ear 
to; in like manner he begged leave to ſay, that 
with reſpect to any opinions Mr. Hardham might 
adopt, in favour or disfavour of the Lord in queſti- 
on, he hoped he underſtood himſelf too well to in- 
terfere in any ſhape with them, much leſs was he 
diſpoſed to revive the mention of a trifling alterca- 
tion, which was ſo completely done away to the 
honour of both parties, and for that reaſon ſhould 
be buried in perpetual oblivion. | 

Then if I may indulge the hope,” he rejoined, 
te that my condeſcenſion in accommodating myſelf 
to the gentleman's vivacity was acceptable to Sir 
Roger Manſtock, let me preſume to draw one ob- 
vious concluſion from it, and take for granted that 
he underſtood the ſacrifice to have been, what it 
truly was, a mark of my reſpect to him, and an 
ambition ſo to recommend myſelf to his opinion, 
as to ground ſome title to his favour and protection 
in 2 ſuit which I have now to make, and on the 
iſſue of which the happineſs of my whole life de- 
pends.” 

Mr. Hardham pauſed for a reply, but none ben ig 


made he proceeded to explain ;—* 1 * 
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ſelf I need not dwell upon particulars ſo much 
within your knowledge, as my family or fortune; 
they are ſuch, I truſt, as will entitle me to credit, 
when J aſſert that neither intereſt nor ambition 
have any ſhare in the fincere and pure attachment 
which I profeſs' to have for your moſt amiable 
daughter: no, Sir, it is by the heart alone I am 
attracted to Miſs Manſtock; and as I hope my 
boldly face the light, and never need 
the veil of myſtery, I hold it fair and honourable 
to appriſe you of my wifhes, and requeſt your 
ſanction to the tender of my moſt humble addreſſes 
to your lovely daughter.” 

Sir Roger pauſed a while ; and then with much 
gravity, and in a deliberate tone, ſaid, Your 
pretenſions, Mr. Hardham, in point of fortune 
and family, are, as you ſay, too well known to 
ſtand m need of any explanation ; they are ſuch as 
qualify you to propoſe for any lady in this king- 
dom; and certainly, Sir, in the attachment you 
profeſs for my daughter I have every reaſon to be- 
guided by no other motives than thoſe 
of free choice, and diſintereſted inclinations. When 
therefore, you appeal to me, that I wou'd ſancti- 
on the tender of your addreſſes to Miſs Manſtock 
(I believe I uſe your on expreſſion) I can have but 
one anſwer to make, ſo long as your reference is 
confined to but one point, and that ſimply to de- 
mand a paſſport to my daughter: no fatket, I be- 
lieve, whatever may be his views for his child, 
will refuſe that to Mr. Hardham.” 

To this he replied, © If I have explain'd no 
further to you on this intereſting ſubject Sir, I 
hope you will conſider it as a very natural wiſh on 
my part to owe my ſucceſs, if I am fo bleſt as to 
obtain it, wholly and ſolely to my own intereſt in 
the lady's good opinion, who is to conſtitute my 
happineſs ; and as I cannot doubt but Miſs Man- 
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ards on any man of dubious character, ot 
"of emerg'd from meanneſs and obſcurity, I truſt, 
if I am permitted to approach her, I ſhall at leaſt 
not have to combat with a heart pre-occupied: h 
any. rival, or, if by any, not by one that will 
diſgrace her preference, and make me feel m 
degraded by the competition.“ 

* As you put no queſtion to me in the matter,” 
replied the Baronet briefly and coldly, I am 
not put to any aaſwer,—-Y ou have free acoeſs to 
Mifs Manſtock.” 

This brought the proud ſuitor to a pauſez he 
perceived he had gone too far, and carried his 
language too high; and he ſaw himſelf in the ne- 


ceſſity of qualifying what he had ſaid with an apo- 


logy, or throwing up the negociation at onee: £1 
am afraid,” ſaid he, that I have expreſgdimy- 
ſelf too warmly and unwarily; but I entreat Sit 
Roger ſarſtock will be affur'd, that I entertain a 
moſt profound reſpe& for his perſon and charac- 
ter, and if I ſpar'd to ſolicit his good favout 
and protection to my ſuit, it was ſolely dictated by 
an ambition, which I hope will be thought both 
natural and commendable.” . 
Here he turned his eyes upon Sir Roger 3 
2 filent bow was all the anſwer he obtained... © I 
perceive,” added he, I am unfortunate in my 
mer, and deficient perhaps in ſomething, 
which in the character of a petioner I ought to 
carry about with me; but I am new in the pre- 
dicament, and having failed to conciliate therfa- 
ther's favour, IL wall not choſe ſo unlucky a mo- 
ment for requeſting an audience of the daughter. 
am not quite prepar'd to receive two rebuffs in 
the ſame breath. With theſe words he quitted 


his Cat, and Sir Roger riſing at the ſame moment, 
they 
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they took a ſilent leave, and Mr. Hardham mount- 
ed his curricle in waiting, highly out of humour 
with his reception, his proud heart ſwelling with 
vexation to find his ſelf-importance humbled ; and 
prepared to vent his ſpite on two undffending 
horſes, whoſe tender ſkins ſoon ſmarted undet the 
ceaſeleſs laſh of their unfecling tyrant. © 
Oh! what a wretch is man, when pride and 
am ſelf· importance ſcize upon his heart! the ſcorn of 
to every noble mind, the peſt of all ſociety, a mon- 
ſter amongſt men! Begone from me, thou ſelf- 
ſwolen blockhead, who art once too. fooliſh for 
my reſentment, and too miſchievous for my pity. 
In ſome bye turn and eroſſing of my walk in life 
when I chance upon, thee, (for nothing elſe but 
chance can throw me. in thy way) no ſdoner do 
I recognize thy ſtaring ow eyed viſage, than I 
poſt down a promiſe in my tablets, to ſketch thy 
gloomy portrait from'the life, and hang thee up 
to puplic mockery as fatire's lawful præe. But 
hen I ftretch the canvas, and begin to daub it 
with thy uglineſs, I ſoon perceive thou doſt not 
own a ſingle feature, that can furniſh any thi 
but loathing and diſguſt; too dull to belp m 
fancy to a jeſt, too deſpicable to inſpire it with a 
ſerious thought, and too hardened to be mended by 
correction / caſt thee ſrom my thoughts, diſco- 
vering thee to be ſo mere 2 caput mortuum, that 
no chemiſtry can extract ſo much virtue out of 
thee, as would even ſerve to give phyſic to a 
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Why is Earth and Aſbes proud * 


R. Hardham, inſtead of returning to his 

own houſe, drove to Crowbery Cutie, to 
make report to his friend the Captain, and con- 
ſult him upon the poſture of affairs at Manſtock, 
The advice he got here was on the whole very 
prudent, but he was not juſt then in the beſt tem- 
per to receive it. Captain Crowbery, as we have 
before obſerved, entertained a very high opinion 
of Henry, and ever ſince his rencontre with him 
had taken all occaſions of doing juſtice to his be- 
haviour, not only in that affair, but in every other 
that had come to his knowledge, particularly as to 
the ſhare he had in Carey's action with the fri- 
gate. When Hardham therefore ſpoke contemp- 
tuouſly of him as a rival, and ſeemed to reproach 
himſelf for having ſtooped to any apology, Crow- 
bery plainly told him that he could by no means 
be a party in any ſteps for grafting a ſerious quar- 
rel on a filly altercation, that had been once fair- 
ly diſmiſſed : for his own part, he had been already 
flagrantly in the wrong towards "_— and had 


turned out with him in conſequence of i 


it ; it muſt 
then be a very. ſtrong caſe indeed that would call 
him out again, either as principal or ſecond.— 
„% And was it not a ſtrong caſe,” Hardham de- 
manded, when the character of Lord Crowbery 
was glanced at in ſuch pointed terms, and in 2 
public company, by a fellow who had no right to 
uſe his name, in any place or on any occaſion, 
but with deference and reſpe& ?” 

« | thought,” replied Crowbery, © that I had 


opened enough to you in our mornings converſati- 
on 


on on this ſubje& to juſtify the words that Henry 


them. | can now truly ſay, that if you and I, as 
relations of that unhappy man, have any ground 
left us to ſtand upon in his defence, we owe it to 
the candour of the very perſon you complain of. 
The melancholy news | received this day, led me 
to turn ſome papers over, which, a+ Blachford's 
death, were bonourably delivered up by Henry, 
that in } a hands would have been arms no mor- 
tal could have parried. If he opened them, we 
are at the mercy of his honour for keeping them 
ſecret; if he returned them unexamined, we are in- 
debted to his delicacy for our poſſeſſion of them. 
You may believe me, Mr. Hardham, that thoſe 
papers, which I have now deſtroyed, would have 
brought to light very dark dealings, and made the 
title, that has now by a moſt dreadful accident de- 
volved on me, a title of diſgrace and ſhame.” 

- Hardham eagerly demanded what accident he al- 
luded to ?—© The death of Lord Crowbery,” he re- 


om the poſition of the armies, had been ſtopt 
there for ſome days; in the mean time, à villain, 
found means to aſſaſſinate him in the ſtreets, as he 
was coming home late at night to his hotel: he 
was taken up. by the patrole, mortally ſtabbed, and 
incapable of giving any acconnt of what had paſ- 
ſed. Every means had been taken by the comman- 
dant for diſcovering the murderer, but hitherto 
without ſucceſs; he had ſtrong ſuſpicions in his 
mind, which pointed to a certain perſon, who had 
cloſely followed him out of England, -bat theſe he 
would not make public, being determined to ſet 
out the next morning, and purſue his enquiries on 
the ſpot,—* | am ſhocked,” replied Hardham, 
* at the account; and whilſt I congratulate your 

Lordſhip 
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uſed, had they been even ſtronget than you ſtate - 


pu His Lordſhip had landed at Oftend, and, 
1 
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Lordih'p on your acccfiion to the title of your fa- 
maily, I muſt deplore the cataſtrophe, that has de- 
volvedit upon you under circumſtances of ſo me- 
lancholy a caſt. If I can be. of any ſervice to you 
here in your abſence, or even by accompanying 
vou in your journey, J am at your command. 
** Your offer,” ſaid the new Lord Crowbery, is 
moſt kind and friendly, and in part I will accept 
it, as you may be of moſt eſſential uſe and ſervice 
to me here, if you will conſent to put my mind at 
peace with reſpe& to a family, for whom I enter- 
tain the higheſt reverence and eſteem; I mean the 
houſe of Manſtock. There is nothing lies ſo hea- 
vy on my heart as the treatment they have met 
with from the unfortunate deceaſed; I am the laſt 
man living that ſhould ſpeak too harſhly of Lord 
Crowbery, my benefactor, but I have been made 
2 painful witneſs of ſuch things, as make me ſhud- 
der to reflect upon. I hold it therefore my firſt du- 
ty to make all the atonement in my power to that 
much-injured family; and in doing this I think 1 
ſhall approve myſelf a real friend to the memory 
of the deceaſed. And now, my dear Sir, ſuffer 
me to appeal to you, and put it to your heart, 
if in honour you have any juſt cauſe of animoſi 

againſt that excellent young man, who, if Pm well 
inform'd, is firmly engaged to the lady you pro- 
poſed for. Is he in the fault of that, or are you 
warranted to affront and decry him becauſe he 1s 


approved of by Miſs Manſtock, whom you hardly 


knew by fight, and never thought of before yeſter- 
day?“ I don't know from authority that he 1s 
engaged to Miſs Manſtock : Sir Roger did not telt 
me that.” —** You did not aſk him, I believe,” re- 
plied Lord Crowbery, - but the ſact is eaſily af- 
certained, if you chuſe to take the direct courſe 
of applying either to Sir Roger or the lady * 

— COn- 
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— 1 confeſs to you,” ſaid Hardham, it would 
not be very pleaſing to me to be ſoinformed by ei- 
ther of them, tho I ſhould not be ſorry to come at 
the truth by any other channel. I am not ambiti- 
ous to be . as a rejected ſuitor to any lady, 
who prefers Mr. Henry Delapoer.“ 

Here a ſervant came in, and announced the gen- 
tleman laſt mentioned Show him into the ſa- 
loon,“ ſaid my Lord, © anc ſay I will wait upon 
him immediately. You have now an opportuni- 
ty,” ſaid he, applying himſelf to Mr. Hardham, 
e of granting me the favour I have requeſted, i 

ou will condeſcend to remain here a few minutes, 
whilft I ſtep out to him, and will allow me to bring 
him when I return, to take you by the hand, 
which I perſuade myſelf he'll gladly L. you are 
both men of honour, and only need to be known 


to each other to be the beſt of friends. I know 


8 to be ſuch,” relied Hardham, therefore do 
me as you think right, and I will wait your 
4 Lord Crow bery haſtened to his viſitor 
—* Am] before-hand with my information,” ſaid 
Henry, © or is it known to you that I am now to ad? 
dreſs you as Lord Crowbery?” He was inform'd 
of the event.— “ I ſhould have to apologize fot 
this viſit,” reſumed our hero, if it was not pure- 
ly on a caſe of conſcience ; but I cannot keep a 
circumſtance concealed, that may in any way af- - 
fect the inveſtigation of a crime ſo horrible as mur=- 
der.” Here he recited the converſation of Fanny 
Claypole, when ſhe forced herſelf upon him; and 
concluded with expreſſing his regret that he had 
ſuffered ſuch menaces to paſs without taking in- 
ſtant meaſures for preventing their effect. If your 
have any thing to regret on that account,” ſaid my 
Lord, “ how much more cauſe have I to reproach 
myſelf, who was ſo immediately i in the way of her 
| 83 | fur ys 
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fury, and a witneſs to the whole torrent of it! but 
I conſidered it as the impotent raving of a diſap. 
pointed woman, and let it paſs,”--He then explain d 
the meaſures he intended to purſue, for tracing it, 
if poſlible, to a diſcovery, by reſorting to the ſpot 
—* But before I depart from this place,” added he, 
« upon that mournful buſineſs, there is a matter 
of a moſt preſſing nature on my mind, which. ] 
earneſtly requeſt you will ſo far take charge of as to 
pledge me to Sir Roger Manſtock in the moſt reſ- 
pectful terms, for every ſatisfaction in my power 
to make, not only with regard to the liquidation of 
the funeral expences by him defrayed, but alſo of 
my entire acquieſcence in the will of the Lady 
Crowbery, which I ſuſpect there was a meditation 
of conteſting, and at the ſame time I ſhall give or- 
ders that every article perſonally appertaining. to 
that lady in this houſe, which I am ſorry to ſay 
were permitted to be put out of their places, ſhall 
be brought together and collected for his reviſion 
and Miſs Manſtock's, whom I ſhall requeſt to 
= make choice of any ſuch things which they may 
= Put a value upon, as remembrancers of one ſo wor- 
= thily lamented and beloved; and this I defire you 
will tell them I tender as the only atonement. in 
= my power to make, on the part of an unhappy man, 
= who, if life had been ſpared. to him, would, I flat- 
ter myſelf, have ſeen his error, and done what I 
now do in his name, and in honour to his memo- 
= „My Lord,” cried Henry, riſing from his chair, | 
= and taking his hand, I thank you; you have 
= juſtified the high opinion I conceived of you, and 
= have greatly honoured me by this commiſſion.” — 
_ Here he ſtopt, for his voice faultered; and glan- 
—_ cing his eyes upon a picture of his mother, over; 
= the chimney, which gave a ſtriking character of. 
mn her in youth and beauty, nature forced her os 
1 | a 
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and putting his handkerchief to his eyes, he yield- 
ed to the irreſiſtible emotion, and ſaid no more. 
„We will adjourn to the library,” ſaid Lord 
Crowbery, © where a friend of mine is waiting, 
who wiſhes to pay his compliments to you. Suffer 
me only to aſk you, before you go, if you think 
that picture will be an acceptable preſent . to Miſs 
Manſtock ; and I name her in preference, becauſe 
I conſider it in effect the ſame as giving it to you. 
I perſuade myſelf,” added he, © I am not prema- 
ture in ſuppoſing her intereſts and your's are one 
and the ſame.”—To this Henry. made a modeſt 
and grateful reply, neither affirming nor denying 
the aſſumption above ſtated ; but ſaid he would re- 
port to Miſs Manſtock his moſt obliging offer. 
Lord Crowbery then informed him who the perſon 
was that expected him in the library; and, after a 


few words introductory to their meeting, took him 


by the hand, and uſhered him to Mr. Hardham, 
addrefling himſelf to each in turn with many civil 
ſpeeches and profeſſions of eſteem, hoping it might 
be his good fortune, as common friend to both, to 
bring forward ſuch an explanation as might have 
no grounds for future miſunderſtanding on the 
part of either. Mr. Hardham ſaid, he truſted the 
gentleman could not doubt his readineſs to do away 
affronts, whether juſtly or unjuſtly taken up; and 


he preſumed it was no ſmall proof of his continu- - 


ing in the ſame diſpoſition, that he had waited. his 
leiſure for the ſole purpoſe of paying him his com- 
pliments in Lord Crowbery's preſence. Henry, 
on his part, aſſured him, that he had devoted that 
morning to the honour of paying him a viſit at his 
own houſe, but had been told he would be from 
home. He hoped Mr. Hardham had carried with 
him no impreſſions from their laſt meeting that 
made a ſecond explanation neceſſary, reſpecting 
any thing which had there occurred; if it was ſo, 
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he was perfectly ready on his part to renew the aſ- 
ſurances he had then given him of his entire ac- 
quieſcence in the manner he had taken for termi- 
nating that trivial diſpute. 

Here the Lord Crowbery interpoſed; he hoped 
there was no intention on either fide of tooking 
back to what was paſt, but, on the contrary by 
looking forward, to prevent occaſion of diſputes 


in future: © And this,” he added, may be 


caſily effected where two men of honour meet, 
mutually diſpos'd to deal candidly with each other, 
ſhou'd they. find themſelves competitors in the 
fame purſuit.” —* I do not quite pledge myſelf to 
that,” ſaid Mr. Hardham; © as I wou'd not 
chooſe to engage in any purſuit where I did not 
ſee myſelf either fairly pitted againſt any that 
might oppoſe me, or well aſſured of ſurmounting 
competition. Much as I reſpect Miſs Manſtock, 
I have no ambition to be pointed at as her dif- 
diſcarded ſuitor ; and great as my opinion may 
be of Mr. Delapoer's extraordinary merits, I muſt 
own 1 do not covet the honour of being known as 
his rival in a ſtruggle for that lady's favour, if he 
has already ſecur'd her affeQtions, and been ap- 


prov'd of by Sir Roger as his ſon-in-law.” 


* Anddocs Mr. Hardham expeQ,” ſaid Henry, 
* that I ſhou'd account to him for my proceed- 
ings, having no defire to make enquiries into his? 
Wou's it become me to ſpeak out of Sir Roger 
Manſtock's family of what I know or believe to 
be paſſing in it? That I will never do; theſe lips 
ſhall never preſumptuouſly profane the name of 
Miſs Manſtock, nor will I ſuffer any others ſo to 
do in mv bearing with impunity.“ 

© Then I muſt take the liberty to tell you? 
ſaid Hardham; and was proceeding, when Lord 
Crowbery, putting his hand upon his breaft, ſaid, 
Stop, [conjure you, Sir, if it be only for my 
ſake, 


e 
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jet. I was the promoter of this interview, and 


am pledg'd for the iſſue of it. Cou'd I have ſup- 


pos'd that you, my friend and relation, wou'd 
ho — 'd vourtelf in a ſtile ſo lofty and ſo ir- 
ritating, I wou'd us ſoon have burnt this houſe over 
head as ſuffer'd it to have been made a ſcene 
off quarrel and contention. What Mr. Delapoer 
has ſaid is not one word too much for the occaſion 
that gave riſe to it. How elſe cou'd you expect 2 


man of honour to reply to ſuch a ſpecch, in which 


you ſeem'd to make your own ſelf-conſequence 
your whole concern ? Methinks of all men living, 
Mr. Hardham, you ſhou'd keep a guard upon 
yourſelf, and, being ſo quick to feel in your own 
perſon, ſhou'd be cautious how you wound the 
feelings of others. eak plainly, Sir, but 1 
have the rights of toſpitake to protect; and if you 
are offended with me for it, I muſt meet the conſe- 
quences,” 

All this while Hardman fate with 2 contemptu- 
ous ſmile upon his countenance; affecting to re- 
ceive every reproach as a compliment, bowing 
with an air of counterfeited reſpect; when per- 
ceiving Lord Crowbery had concluded, he replied, 
Lam infinitely oblig'd to you; my Lord, for 


your extraordinary politeneſs, and ſhall endeavour 


to convince you that I have not loſt one word of 


your edifying lecture, by the early opportunity 1 


ſhall take of requeſting you to hear the comments 
| have made upon it. Lord Crowbery with 
quickneſs replied, * Uſe your own pleaſure Sir; 
I ſhail be at home for the day: when you are rea- 
dy with your comments, I thall expect you; and 
for ſecurityꝰs ſake you may bring « Prompter with 
you. 5 : 


CHAPTER 


ſake, and let us argue calmly, or diſmiſs the ſub- 
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CnArrrR X. 
Pride meets its Puniſhment, and Love its Reward. 


ET him go,” ſaid Lord Crowbery, as 
Hardham bounced out of the room; “ he 

has the pride of Lucifer.“ Henry expreſſed great 
uneaſineſs at what had paſſed, and ſtrongly con- 
tended that the affair was his own. This Lord 
Crowbery would not admit, nor did he look to be 
farther troubled with his angry couſin; he had had 
many ſuch ſparrings with him, which had paſſed 
off as he ſuppoſed this would, for he never ſpared 
him when he was in that vaunting ſtile; however, 


if he ſhould chance to be juſt then in one of his 


fighting fits (for his courage came by ſtarts, though 
his petulance was conſtitutional) it would not, he 
owned, be amiſs to be ready for him, 

Henry hoped he would have no farther trouble 


with him, felt great reſponſibility for the conſe- 


quences, and would hold himſelf at his call, either 
in his Lordſhip's houſe or at Williams the ſurgeon's, 
fo long as there was any chance of his ſervices be- 
ing wanted.—** | will intrude upon you no longer 
than for two hours of your time,” he replied; 

* within which, if our angry gentleman does not 
make his appearance, I | ſhall think no more of 
him; if in that interval you can amuſe yourſelf 
in this library, or prefer going to Mr. Williams, 
Iwill overhawl my artillery in the interim, and 
put my hand to a few papers not quite fo conve- 


nient to be left at the iſſue of chance and acci- 


dent.“ 

This ſaid, they parted, Henry tab ing his courſe 

to his friead Suſan” s, where he found Williams and 

his betrothed, this being the eve of their weddings 
day: 
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day: here he took the firſt opportunity of telling 
Williams, in a whiſper, the probability there was 
of an affair taking place, where his attendance 
would be moſt acceptable, which he readily en- 
aged for; he then, with as much gaiety as he 
could aſſume, made his congratulations to Suſan ; 
and whilſt this diſcourſe was going on, as he ſkood 
by the window, Sir Roger Manſtock's chaiſe was 
diſcovered coming acroſs the green, and making 
directly for the houſe. It was quickly at the door, 
when - heard himſelf joyfully greeted by his be- 
loved Iſabella, who was ſeated at the fide of her 
father. They quitted the carriage, and after a 
moſt reſpectſul weloome on the part of Suſan, 
Williams having modeſtly retired, they were at 
their own requeſt left in private with our hero. 

Sir Roger opened the buſineſs, by informing 
him of Mr. Hardham's propoſal, and the anxiety 
thereby occafioned not only to Iſabella, but him- 
ſelf, from the known impetuoſity of the haughty 
ſuitor's temper, and the dread he had of conſequen- 
ces thence reſulting : he would not diſguiſe from 
Henry that his ſudden diſappearance that morning, 
ſo quickly following Hardham's , unſucceſsful viſit, 
had ſo alarmed his daughter, that at her defire he 
had come over thither with her, in hopes of finding 
him, as fortunately. they had done, —“ I let you 
into this ſecret,” ſaid he, ſmiling, “ though Iſa- 
bella is here preſent, and hears herſelf betrayed by 
me, becauſe to ſay the truth, there is now an end 
to all reſerve between us, and my only wiſh is to 
put a final ſtop to all ſolicitations, by joining your 
hands without delay, and rendering my ſouPs dar- 
ling into your entire protection: and I pray God 
to bleſs you, my dear children, in each other, and 
me in both! 

Henry, who was ſeated between chem, took iro 
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hand of each, and preſſed it to his heart in ſpeech- 
leſs ecſtacy. Iſabella, ſuffuſed with bluſhes of the 
deepeſt dye, and not venturing to raiſe her modeſt 
eyes, which ſenſibility had filed with tears, kept 
fill lence, which was not interrupted till Sir Ro- 
ger, reſuming his diſcourſe, and addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Henry, ſaid, Now if you are queſtioned 
by that haughty interlopes, tell him you have my 
authority to ſay that Iſabella Manſtock 15—(what 
ſhall 1 bid you ſay?) tell him at once, and ſtop 
his 1importunity—ſhe is your wife.—Now aſk her 
if Pve ſaid a ſyllable too much.” 

The reference was obeyed upon the inſtant ;— 
the enraptured lover was at the feet of his miſtreſs 
the unoppofing miſtreſs was enfolded in the arms 
of her lover. 

After a proper portion of time had been devoted 
to joy and gratitide on the part of our hero, Sir 
Roger began to comment on the circumſtances of 
Lord Crowbery's aſſaſſination. The deed was hor- 
rid, the ſuſpicions it involved afflicting, but the 
removal of ſuch a worthleſs being out of life was 
providential ; he had ſeen that unhappy man, the 
uncle of a def) perate creature, ſtained, as he great- 


ly feared, with the blood of the deceaſed ; he com- 


forted him as well as he could, yet he perceived 
his mind was immerſed-in deep defpair and melan- 
choly.—“ Whether he is informed,” ſaid Sir Ro- 
ger, “of any circumſtances that 6x the guilt upon 
his niece, L forbore to enquire, but I ſhould fear 
he knows more than he thinks proper to reveal. 
Henry perceived that Clay pole had been lefs com- 
municative to Sir Roger than to him, for he had 
actually exhibited to him in confidence a letter un- 
der his niece's hand, exulting in the completition 
of her revenge, and boaſting that ſhe had found a 
hand to puniſh perfidy; a Frenchman who had 
been lurking about London for evi} purpoſes, and 
| had 
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had been warned out of England, "took his Pang 
in the ſame pacquet with her to Oſtend; ſhe fo | 
ed him, and found him the fitteſt agent for her def- 

perate” purpoſes being deep in all the maffacres 
that had deluged Paris with human blood: he had 
made good his eſcape, ind was ſafe amongſt his 
brother ſans-cu/ottes; for her part ſhe defied pur- 
ſuit 5 ſhe had lodged herfelf where no ſearch could 
follow: her let her uncle therefore ſet his mind 
at reſt, the ſhould never be heard of more, and 


bade him everlaſtingly farewell. 


Time had imperceptibly flipt away during this 
converſation, and Si Roger had juſt tecolletted 
to order his chaiſe, when Williams came into the 
room, and whiſpered Henty that Lord — 2 
expected him at the caſtle; in ſpite of all his fi 

command, he changed colour at the fummons, 
and Iſabella inſtantly caught alarm. Honour de- 
manded inſtant obedience to the call, yet Henry's 
ingenuity could hardly ſuggeſt an excuſe ſufficierit 


to bear him out; the beſt apology he could deviſe 


upon the ſudden was, that Lord Crowbery being 
on the point of ſetting out for Oſtend, and under- 
ſtanding he had had an interview with Fanny 
Claypole juſt before her leaving Crowbery, had 
requeſted him to come to him without delay. 
Tell me only,” ſaid Ifabella, © that you are 
not going to meet that hateful Hardham, and I 
ſhall be at peace.“ J have nothing to ſay to 
Mr. Hardham,” replied Henry; © and I conjure 
you not to think about him.“ So ſaying, he hur- 
ried out of the room, and bidding Williams fol- 
low him as faſt as he could, made the beſt of his 
way to the place of aſſignation. 

[ſabella's apprehenſions were by no means qui- 
eted, for his agitated looks and impatient motions 


augured ſomething on his mind more important 
and 
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and more than the cauſe he had aſſigned. 
She ran to Suſan May, and aſked for Williams... 
He was gone with Henry.— This was a circum- 
ſtance to aggravate her terrors: duels and wounds 
immediately occurred; why elſe ſhould he take a 
ſurgeon with him? Even Sir Roger's equanimity 
was not proof againſt this. At one time he would 
go to the caſtle himſelf; — this Iſabella. would not 
ar of—he would ſend a ſervant to ſpy what was! 
going forward—he would contrive a meſſage to 
Crowbery himſelf;—he could neither te- 
concile his mind to the one nor invent the other, 
The chaiſe was at the door, but Iſabella could not 
ſtir from the ſpot, her fears had rooted her; and 
Dame May, who foreſaw there would be a demand 
upon her cloſet, was buſied in providing reſources 
againſt faintings and hyſterics: Suſan ſtrove to 
adminiſter: the conſolation of reaſon ; but no ſoon- 
er did the apprehenſion af Henry's danger ſeize 
her fancy, than ſhe ceaſed to reaſon againſt ima- 
ginary fears, and, by ſubſcribing her own to Iſa- 
lla's, aggravated both. | 
In the midſt of this confuſicn, Zachary Caw- 
dle came into the houſe. A new-comer in fuch 
fituations, let him come from whence he will, 
gives a ſpring to curiolity, and awakens hope.— 
Did he know if Mr. Hardham was at the eaſtle ? 
— * He ſaw him paſs his door towards Lord 
Crowbery's not many minutes ago.” —[t was the 
ſentence of temporary death tos lIſabella: ſhe fell 
back in the chair pale as aſhes.—** Hell and con- 
fuſion l“ exclaimed Zachary, © what devil has 
bewich'd tongue, that it ſhould ſtumble on 
this miſchiet ??—He then beſtirred himſelf to re- 
trieve the damage he had done, and Dame May 
was diſpatched for the requiſites, whilſt the father 
ſtood motionleſs and aghaſt. Zachary had his 
fingers on her pulſe :=*© Courage! worthy Sir,” 


he 
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be cried; < the defęction is paſſing off; the pul 


ſation of the artery is perceptible; we begin to 
revive.— God be prais'd!” exclaimed the fa- 


ther, in a Was l, in the ſame inſtant, 
a voice was heard from without, calling aloud up- 
on Doctor Cawdle, and in a few moments after, 
Suſan, who had run out upon enquiry, came back 
with the joyful tidings that Henry was perfectly 
ſafe : Zachary's aſſiſtance was wanted for Mr. 
Hardham, who was ſhot by Lord Crowbery in a 
duel.—“ Jump into the chaiſe,” ” ſaid 80 2 Roger, 
« and bid them drive to the wounded man's felief 
as faſt they can gallop.” —** Fair and ſoftly, wor- 
thy Sir,” quoth Zachary; © I can neither jump 
nor gallop to his reſcue; Williams is on the ſpot 
and is well uſed to gun-ſhot wounds; be only 
wants me as ſurgen's mate.” Zachary now, with 
due deliberation ſeated himfelf in the chaiſe, and 
the meſſenger, having mouhted behind it, gave 
directions where to drive. Hardham was "found 
on the ground, and Williams had juſt then ſucceed- 
ed in ſtaunching the . the ball had 
entered a little above the knee, and had lodged it- 
ſelf by a ſlanting courſe up bis thigh, as he ſtood 
in a crouching poſture when he gave his own fire 
and received that of his opponent almoſt at the 
ſame moment. He fell, and fainted on the ground z 
when he came to himſelf he was earneſt with 
Williams to be taken to his own houſe, but in this 
he was not indulged : when Zachary arrived they 
found means to convey him into Lord Crowbery's 
houſe; and Henry now, at the earneſt wiſh of 
his principal, took Zachary's ſeat in the chaiſe, 
and haftened back to the party at Suſan May's. 
Great was their joy at his return, and every coun- 
tenance (but chiefly that on which his eyes were 
firſt fondly fixed) was brightened at his preſence 


To them he related the particulars of the rencontre, 
| in 


Himſelf,” was hardly ever out of fight by the way. 
all poſſible care in the houſe of his antagoniſt: du 
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in the event of which the overweening pride and 
inſolence of Hardham, who was obſtinate againſt 
all accomodation, was proportionably chaſtiſed. 
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© The Drama cloſes, and the Curtain falls. 


NRY accompanied the chaiſe to Manſtock 
Houſe, and to gratify Iſabella no Teſs than 


Hardham, in the mean time, was depoſited with 


ring fix days Williams, who remained in the clo- 
ſeſt attention, found no moment when the opera- 
tion of extracting the ball could be undertaken 
with ſafety to his life, which remained in ſo 
carious a ſtate, that Lord Crowbery felt himſelf 
obliged to poſtpone his intended expedition; and 
ſent his lawyer, properly inſtructed, to purſue all 
neceſſary meaſures at Oſtend on his behalf, 
Oa the ſeventh morning Williams ſucceſsfully 
extracted the ball, and ſymptoms became ſo fa- 
vourable as to flatter him with a cure. Some 
time after this, Hardham was carried to his own 
houſe, and Lord Crowbery's mind was relieved 
from its weight of anxious ſuſpence: his journey, 
however, was now entirely laid aſide from the re- 
port of his agent, whoſe attempts to trace the 
murderer had been entirely fruitleſs: the body of 


the deceaſed was brought over, and committed to c 
the vau t of his anceſtors. tim 

Williams was in ſuch favour with his patient, my 
that no other ſurgeon was permitted to approach rol 


him. One important buſineſs there was, in which 
h the 
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the fair Suſan had a ſhare, that ſuffered. a poſt- 
ponement by his attendance upon Hardham ; the 
matrimonial knot was not yet tied: this, indeed, 
in the preſent caſe, was ſimply the delay of a ce- / 
remony ; and the very firſt leiſure morning Wil- 
liams could with a ſafe conſcience avail himſelf of, 
that ceremony was effectually performed; and Su- 
ſan took poſſeſſion of that honourable title, which 
her fidelity and good conduct ever after maintain- 


| ed, through a ſeries of many proſperous and hap- 
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” I Manſtock Houſe, Love took his ſtation un- 
diſturbed by any cares or interruptions, fave only 
thoſe chaſte tremors, which the gentle breaſt of 
Iſabella, felt whilſt Time, for ever on the wing, 
was weaving the ſoft ſilken fetters, now.almoſt 
complete and ready for the hand of Hymen, that 
artiſt who too often makes but blind and bungling 
work, coupling ill-ſorted pairs with coarſe. and 
clumſy tools. Not ſuch our hero and his fair be- 
throthed— lovely in perſon, loveher in their vir- 
tues, their ſoft and tender hearts meſted into each 
other with a coaleſcence ſo entire, that ſoul with 
ſoul never more ſweetly harmonized : yet ſome- 
times, when the ardour of his looks alarmed her, 
ſhe would chide him with her bluſhes; ſometimes, 
ſhe would turn away and hide her face, or bid 
him go from her and join the company; this 
had he done, he would have, miſunde: ſtood the 
ſpirit of the order totally, inſtead of which he had a 
way of making peace, that nature pointed out, 
2 gained him pardon by repeating the of- 
ence. In | 

« You are incurable,” ſhe would tell him at theſe 
times, © and I give you up; another time Ill lock 
my door, and keep you out.” — The minutes ſtill 
rolled on, and yet the door was not locked; the of- 


fence 
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fence was ſtill committed, and the menace, though 
repeated, was never executed.—** What are you 
muſing upon?” ſhe ſdid one day, as he fat rapt 
in thought.—** 1 am reducing days to hours,” he 
replied, and hours to minutes, that I may caley- 
late each fraction of the interval *twixt this and 
Monday.” —** Added to it another year,“ the 
cried, and you'll be nearer to the ſum. Doft 
talk of Monday, I' not hear about.” At f 

moment the porter's hell announced an arrival. 
Iſabella ran to the window, and deſcried Doctor 
Sandford coming up to the door.—“ There, 
there?” ſhe cried, ** you are all together in a plot 
againſt me: I'll not go down to Doctor Sandford; 
much as I eſteem him, PI not quit my chamber 
this whole day; I know for What he comes.“ 
To bleſs your Henry, by entitling him to call the 


lovelieſt object in creation his; he comes to ratify 


the vows that I have made, to' hogour, love, and 
ſerve you with my life; and what is there ſo tet- 
rible in this, that ſhou'd diſtarb my Iſabella's gen- 
tle ſpirns? What does the ruler of my paſſions 
diſcern” in her devoted Henry, that ſhe ſhou'd 
ſhrink from with affright ? Command me, taſk me 
as you will, and Vil obey, ſo you do not forbid 
me to adore you and doat upon you as I do this 
moment, have done ever, and to life's lateſt pe- 
| riod ever muſt. —Say, Iſabella, are theſe arms, 
thus preſſing, thus encircling you, bonds that you 
wiſh to break, chains that you fain wou'd ſever 
and caſt from you? Queſtion my heart, tis yours; 
aſk if there's mercy in it for my Iſabella; mark if 
it does not throb with tender pity and compaſſion 
for your virgin fears; and nell if the drops that 
fall from it are half ſo dear as theſe which your 
ſoft eyes diſtil. On!] my ſouP's treaſure; are you 
not at reſt upon this faithful boforn? Do you not 
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ſeel a oonſdious ſatis faction, thus to know your- 
ſelf belov'd, protected, cheriſhed by a friend, who 
lives but on your ſmiles; nor has a ſenſe of earthly 
happineſs, ' but what the contemplation of your 
charms beſtow! upon him? T“ N 
« Oh Henry,“ ſhe replied, and ſunk upon his 
breaſt, I bender you my heart, and all that it 
contains; even my terrots are fled from me, and 
nothing now remains but all- ſubduing love: your 
words, your looks, beſpeak ſuch mild conſidera- 
tion for your poor trembling Iſabella; and IL well 
know there is ſuch mercy in your manly nature, 
that I am yours this day, this hour, this inſtant, 
and for ever.” Silence enſued, what elſe their 
thoughts ſupplied, love found expreſſions for, more 
eloquent than words: the minutes were not few; 
but, rated to their value, they had outweighed 
cars of common price. N 
Iſabella now was not averſe to welcome her 
late dreaded viſitor, the worthy Doctor Sandford 
—ſevered from the arms of her enraptured Henry, 
with love in every glance, and grace in every mo- 
tion, ſhe came forth in beauty's richeſt bloom, 2 
form to charm all eyes, and captivate all hearts.” 
Every body was occupied in preparations” for 
the approaching journey: great as was the facri- 
fice Sir Roger made to the peace of the county, 
when he took upon himſelf the painful duty of at- 
tending parliament, there were ſome circumſtances 
that qualified the diſagreeable neceſſity at the pre- 
ſent moment, as he had affairs of great conſe- 
quence on his hands with reſpect to Ifabella'smar- 
riage, which could only be adjuſted in London. 
Mr. Delapoer, the father of our hero, had alſo 
buſineſs not leſs important, and agreed to accom⸗ 
pany him ; and a houſe large enough to receive 
the whole party, and perfectly commodious, had 
| fortunately 
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fortunately been ſecured {for Sir Roger, aud was 
already well aired, and ogeupied, by, part of his 
boufchold, ſent before, him for that purpoſe. His 
plan was to have the wedding on the morning of 
his departure, and as private as poſſible. The 
Rev, Mr. Claypole, in a bad ſtate of health, was 
gone to bath, and Dr. Sandford had been invited 
rom Hagley to perform the ceremony. The bride 
and bridegroom were to take their departure toge- 
ther, and reach town, that,{eyening z: Sir Roger, 
Delaporr, and Sandford were to follow in the fe- 
mily coach by eaſy ſtages, and ſleep by the way, 
On the morning before theſe events were io 
take place, Henry "rode over to Crowbery,; and 
took a friendly leave of the Lord of the Caſtle; he 
had alſo a parting converſation with Mt. and Mi 
Williams and the good Dame; to Ezekiel he de- 
voted a-full hour, which the good man filled up, 
after his manner, with admonitory leſſons for his 
conduct in the metropolis, that fink, as he pro- 
nounced it, of infamy and corruption. Ejacula- 
tions, prayers and bleſſings in abundance. he cor- 
dially ſuper- added; and at laſt let him depart with 
with this exhortation—That if affluence and proſ- 
rity ſhould await him, he would never forget 
that he had felt the ſorrows of poverty and diſtreſs; 
but on the contrary, if diſappointments and mis- 
fortunes (which Heaven avert!) ſhould prove to 
be his lot, then let him take religion to his aid, 
and place his whole reliance on that all-gracious 
Maſter, who never fails his ſervants in allen 
when they piouſly reſort to him. 


The awful morning arrived, and Iſabella, bois rec 
tiful as an angel, and freſh as the dew of Heaven, 
roſe with the dawn; and having attired | herſelf - 


with a ſimplicity pure as her thoughts, andelegant 
as her manners, came forth from her chamber, 
and 
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and preſented herſelf to the eyes of her expeCting 


lover: he led her down the ſtairs to the room where 
her friends were aſſembled, and the Rev. Dr. Sand- 
ford was in readineſs to perform the ſolemn office, 
and pronounce the nuptial benediction; which ſer- 
vice being cloſed, turning to her father, whulſt 
Henry yet held her trembling hand, ſhe dropt on 
her knees at his feet, and jointly with her huſband, 
in the like reverential attitude, received his father- 
ly bleſſing, accompanied with tears of joyful ſen- 
bility and tender embraces: the ſame ſuit was 
preferred to the father of Henry; and the fame at- 
fectionate return was made to it by that amiable 
perſon, in a ſtile peculiarly impreſſive and affet- 
ing. A few old and faithful domeſtics were ad- 
mitted; and honeſt Zachary Cawdle, by claim 
derived from long attachment, and ſervices as old 
in date as the firſt breath that Henry drew, was 
preſent on the occaſion ; and now, in his ardent 
manner, joy boiling over at his eyes, pronounced 
them to be indiſputably the moſt lovely couple that 
ever plighted their faith to each other And, 
by the bleſſing of Heaven,“ added he, upon 
their laudable endeavours, I predict they will give 
being to others as beautiful as themſelves. 

They now ſate down to a haſty breakfaſt, which 
being diſpatched, Sir Roger again embraced his 
daughter, and then refigning her hand to its happy 
poſſeſlor, attended them to the door, where 
their chaiſe with poſt-horſes was in waiting, which 
whirled them in their rapid courſe to London; 
where they arrived, with happy omens, as the 
evening cloſed, and found all things ready for their 
reception. 

The following day the worthy Baronet, punctu- 
al to his appointed hour, arrived with his friends, 
Mr. Delapoer and Dr. Sandford, the latter of 
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whom took up his abode with a relation at the 
other end of the town. Sir Roger was well plea- 
ſed with the airy ſituation of his houſe, and. ſtill 
more delighted with the unremitted attention of 
his ſon and daughter, who devoted to him and De- 
lapoer all thoſe hours which ſome beftow on fri- 
volous amuſements, ſome on leſs innocent occu- 
pations. In the courſe of their reſidence here eve- 
ty thing that the ſage proviſion of the law could 
do for them and their poſterity was completed; and 
at Sir Roger's ſuit, our hero had a grant, by royal 
licence, to take the name and bear the arms of 
AManſtock, thus becoming the adopted repreſen- 
tative of that antient and opulent houſe. 

When the ſeſſion was cloſed, and they returned 
to the family ſeat at Manftock, the feſtivities they 
had fled from were celebrated with becoming ſplen- 
dor, and the hoſpitable doors were thrown open to 
their neighbours, both rich and poor. Heaven 
bleſſed their days with proſperity, and crowned 
their wiſhes with a beauteous offspring. Faithful 
to EzckiePs charge, Henry never forgot the leſ- 
ſons of adverſity, nor thoſe faithful friends whom 
his adverſity had tried and approved —To Za- 
chary, to the houſe of Williams, and to Ezekiel, 
in his humble cottage, he was ever the ſame grate- 
ful, cordial and unaltered friend. The charge of 
young Blachford's affairs he devolved upon Eze- 
kiel, with a proper allowance, but ſtill under his 
own ſuperintendance; Lord Crowbery alſo put the 
good apoſtle into certain offices of truſt, which 
brought him ſome profit, and, what was more 


grateful to his ſpirit, a ſituation of ſome reſpectabi- 


lity amongſt his neighbours. Williams throve in 
his profeſhon, and Suſan was not wanting to pro- 
vide him with thoſe that ſerved to keep his houſe 
aſide and his induſtry alert. 


Delapoer 
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Delapoer retired to his manſion near Hagley, 
where he had every year the pleaſure of embracing 
his children, when they viſited their maternal 
manſion and property in thoſe parts. 

If perfect happineſs was ever dealt to mortals, 
it was ſurely the peculiar lot of Henry and Iſabella. 
— Domeſtic harmony that knew no interruption, 
hearts fondly united, and tempers happily matched, 
the good will of all who knew them, the abundant 
gifts of fortune, and the grateful bleſſings of the 
poor, compounded their enjoyments. Meanwhile 
the beauteous form of Iſabella never yielded up 
one fleeting charm to the wide-waſting hand of 
Time, but Heaven reſtored the loſs by adding eve- 
ry hour freſh beauties to her mind. : 
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